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PREFACE 


T ^E appearance of this volume, to mark the two 

hundredth anniversary of the death of Dr. 
Arbuthnot, is made possible by the generous 
action of the committee in charge of Harvard 
Studies in English, a series published with the aid of funds 
given by the General Education Board for the encourage¬ 
ment of research in the humanities. 

My approach is critical rather than biographical. The 
standard life by G. A. Aitken is immensely useful. It 
affords no centered view, however, of Arbuthnot’s intellec¬ 
tual and literary procedure. To this problem, so far as 
records justify the attempt, I have addressed myself. A 
study of the works associated with the Newtonian tradi¬ 
tion exhibits Arbuthnot in a role detached from that of 
Swift, of whom he is too often regarded as a kind of 
softened shadow; and the distinction, I believe, not only 
heightens the stature of a brilliant man in his own right, 

^ in some measure for the flavor of his satire, 

which is of course the more engaging and possibly the more 
essential part of his bequest. Whether or not this is the 
master-key, it at any rate opens certain doors into the main 
corridor. The desultory Arbuthnot was no discoverer; 
but his alertness to the pioneering work of contemporary 
scientists was enthusiastic, intelligent, and unceasing. 

i*k^ tnany friendly contributors and 

librarians I can make only a general acknowledgment. But 

1 owe special thanks to Professors Bliss Perry, Hyder E 

Rollins, and Reginald H. Griffith, and to Doctor Robert T.' 

Allen; and I am indebted most of all to Professor Chester 

JN. Greenough, not only for counsel and liberal aid while 

my study was in progress, but for most generous assistance 

with manuscript and proofs. I wish also to record the 
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courtesy of the late Mr. Richard W. "."-f Jj*® 

death librarian to the Duke of Portland; and of h s suc¬ 
cessor, Mr. Francis Needham Permission to reproduce 
the portrait of Arbuthnot has been granted by the Scottish 
Nauonal Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh; the Jenniel cartoon 
of John Bull, by the proprietors of Punch-, and the tac 
simile of Arbuthnot’s letter, by the authorities of the 

Public Record Office, London. 

My considerable debt to Aitken will be obvious. Uhe 

Life and Works of John Arbuthnot (1892) displays count¬ 
less facts which my main purpose has compelled me to 
omit, and the bulk of the extant letters, as well as texts ot 
the more familiar satires and essays. The rarer things are 
accessible only in the original editions, or in early reprints 
which I have noted in the proper place. _ . 

Well-devised bibliographies by Aitken ^e 
Lfhe Life and Works and in Volume IX of 'The Cambridge 
History of English Literature. I believe that I am some¬ 
what less inclined than Aitken to accept doubtful items, 
especially when the first connection of a work with Arbuth¬ 
not’s name was long delayed. In general my ascriptions 
will be found to accord with those of Mr. Charles ^erby- 
Miller in the revision (to be published soon) which he has 
ably prepared for The Cambridge Bibliography oj English 
Literature. The list of unsettled cases is necessarily long; 
but for nearly all of them, unless surprising evidence 
emerges, the future is dark. This state of things is ironical, 
for Arbuthnot’s was a busy pen. Yet acceptance of the 
existing specious for the lost authentic solves no problems, 
but only creates new ones. 

The fairly established works — if we count The History 
of John Bull, as I believe we should — are generally vigor¬ 
ous, and they traverse a goodly variety of subjects. 
Despite their individual slenderness, they form a group 
weighted with ideas, and happily buoyed up by the thrifty 
style, good sense, and tolerant humor of a highly civilized 
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mEn. F6 w of these works are likely to be read in their 
entirety. I have therefore quoted many characteristic pas¬ 
sages, in the conviction that only by such a review can the 
scattered interests of Arbuthnot be shown to have an in¬ 
tegral meaning. That meaning, dependent upon the inter¬ 
relation of modes of thought not ordinarily coexistent, I 
have sought to define in the last chapter. 

^ , L. M. B. 

CARNEGIE Institute of Technology 
December 12, 1934 
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CHAPTER I 


A Servant of the Queen 

Career 

I N SPEAKING of the writers of Queen Anne's time^ 
Johnson told Boswell that he thought “Dr. Arbuth- 
not the first man among them. He was the most uni¬ 
versal genius, being an excellent physician, a man of 
deep learning, and a man of much humour." When he in¬ 
cluded in his Life of Pope a more precise estimate, Johnson 

wisely omitted superlatives, but was none the less lavish of 
praise: 

It is to be regretted that either honour or pleasure should 
have been missed by Arbuthnot, a man estimable for his learn- 
amiable for his life, and venerable for his piety. 

Arbuthnot was a man of great comprehension, skilful in his 
profession, versed in the sciences, acquainted with ancient 
iterature, and able to animate his mass of knowledge by a 
bright and active imagination; a scholar with great brilliancy 

of wit; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained and discovered 
a noble ardour of religious zeal. 

's powers this statement will 
remain a classic. The excellences named are marks of 

sturdiness rather than the plianey with which Arbuthnot 
was at least equally blessed; but,they are the soil in which 
an amiability of any positive virtue is rooted. Swift stated 
the point memorably when he wrote that if the world had 
ad a dozen Arbuthnots he would have burned his ’Travels. 
With pliancy Arbuthnot was perhaps over-blessed. His 
brilliance was somewhat dependent upon a casual turn of 
mind, a wayward delight in the chance offering of the mo- 
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merit. There is something authetitic and almost riecessary 
in his carelessness with money, in his fondness for cards 
and good food, in his random mode of writing, even in the 
slouch of his walk; and Chesterfield’s picture of the father 
allowing his children to make kites of “ his scattered papers 
of hints” nearly redeems the loss of the hints themselves. 
The vigorous powers enumerated by Johnson, if seriously 
used by a conscientious craftsman, rnight have made their 
possessor a man of the first order in literature or science ~ 
though nature has a way of exacting penalties when the 
rein is held too tight. Even the casual Arbuthnot might 
have had a more articulate voice in later times if he had 
shown a little of Pope’s eagerness for reputation. The 
record is meager and insecure. But Arbuthnot neither 
lived nor wrote for posterity; had he done so, he would not 
have denied us an intimate story of his years at the Court. 
The blanks in the record are themselves eloquent. They 
speak of an eager and aggressive but modest life, too busy 
for personal obtrusion. 

Both Swift and Arbuthnot were born in 1667, but their 
first meeting was at the English Court more than forty 
years later. It was in March, 1711, that Swift mentioned 
to Stella a *‘hard name ” which he said she could not pro¬ 
nounce, that of '‘a Scotch doctor, an acquaintance of the 
Duke’s [Argyll’s] and me.” Long before this auspicious 
meeting Arbuthnot’s mind had taken form, undergone dis¬ 
cipline, and found expression in ways which distinguished 
him markedly from Swift. He had entered Marischal Col¬ 
lege, Aberdeen, at the age of fourteen, and taken the de¬ 
gree of Master of Arts four years later; had spent several 
years in London, where he taught mathematics; had then 
been a Fellow-commoner at University College, Oxford, 
where he was intimate with Dr. Arthur Charlett, the Mas¬ 
ter, and Dr. David Gregory, Savilian Professor of As¬ 
tronomy; and at the age of twenty-nine had become a Doc¬ 
tor of Medicine by examination at St. Andrews, ^‘having 
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in solclSs 

one. His le.ttrs reveal a keefin.eSpdl&s .™d 

. 7 d ST’larL'r’^f" ‘f he ma S 

raaturirv A Prk °- li«d to 

fro„ ,h JpeH"dt™e:^Z^°nd 7 ^^^^^^^ 

Dose anH tTPn^r,li • ^ ° serious in pur- 

Ld ther; brwd iL°l" ’"J'"""' •''“S'’ '"'iv't'tl here 

detail, andLreiiess^o/^mSodTh'''T'®’’’‘J’'''"" 

gravity which he oLerS ^n hisIL; veaT 1ft 
i-7ia “loar n \ 1 ,- “P‘ of humor, said Swift in 

Royal Societ I" ,S t f'''““-i “ Fellow of the 
to the presidency. The h!lo 77 gfJZ‘ouZ 7 tk 7 “'‘°" 

See SSat ‘ -"“ » 

the Queen, and four years later PhysWaSord'""’' “ 

appointment which, combined with the soedafr"^’ ^ r 
Anne, Pave h m nfflrial r.t-^*v,‘ * , special favor of 

followed presentlf bv ^ ^ dramatic time, was 

of Physiefan and I.H . l!'^^e Co lege 

• x^nysicians, and led to his intimacy with Swifp u ® 

heTS s S' 'r satt 

ttond app„,„.„.e„,s e.„e to hitnt a fSSe cttlt 

i‘ R ^rbuthnot, p. 73. 

> 933 ), pp^79, 2s^2S9. (Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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the nature of which is unknown, apparently as early as 
1711; and in 1713 a post as physician at Chelsea Hospital, 
which under a less drastic change than that of 1714 he 
might have kept even if deprived of his great place at 
Court.* It was in the swirl of governmental cross-currents 
that he discovered his power of satire, with Swift at his 
side. The quality of his first and best performance, the 
pamphlets of 1712, he matched later only in shorter 
stretches; the projects of the Scriblerus Club, which he 
found absorbing, called for scattering effort; and his intel¬ 
lectual life after the fall of his party, when he resumed his 
general medical practice, was ranging and desultory. Yet 
his genius still worked in flashes. He wrote charming let¬ 
ters, and only in his very last years did his wit fail his 
satirical ideas. 

If the kaleidoscopic decade of activity at the Court had 
not cut across his path when he was in his prime, or if, once 
engulfed, he could have gone on for another dozen years 
under the same stimulus, Arbuthnot might have left really 
substantial results in one or the other vein of writing. His 
life after 1714 was not rudderless, and was certainly very 
active, but it had no sufficient center for literary advance. 
Hence, while he met successfully such a challenge as that 
of the invitation to give the Harveian Oration in 1727, and 
was widely respected in medicine, which he practised with 
a becoming sense of its limitations, he gave his spare time 
to living, moved freely though circumspectly among public 
men, journeyed to Oxford or Paris, engaged musicians for 

I. Viscount Dupplin wrote to Oxford on November ii, 1712: "I find Dr. 
Arbuthnot is very earnest to succeed Sir Theodore Colladon as physician to 
Chelsea Hospital. ... I would not have named Dr. Keith in competition with 
Dr. Arbuthnot, but I thought that what he has got in the Custom House is so 
considerable that it would have put him oflF desiring so small a place as this” 
Portland MSS. — Historical Manuscripts Commission, V [1899], 245). A letter 
from Thomas Coutts to Arbuthnot {tbid.y IV, 686) written on May 10, 1711, 
discusses the question of revenue on tobacco in a way to suggest some official 
responsibility on the part of his correspondent. 
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intimate with Handel, corresponded with 

Bath. In these years his mind was his book, a rich manu- 

mi and^thp^l } 73 o, that of his younger son in 

73 , and the loss of Gay in 1732, combined with lack of 

any considerable means and the discomfort of chronic 
asthma, produced a kind of melanrhni,, k ^ . cnronic 

or inaerivirv Tk 1 7 melancholy, but not pessimism 
from nedipibie H' ^ ^ of his pen, indeed, was far 

g ettabie that he did not fashion in more vigorous davs 
are a mine of good sense; and his final work, a philosoohico’ 

letter to Swift (October^ 1-7-, I S '7 has his last 

regretful farewell to the world.^ His death early in 172 c 
closed an unusually varied career. He had tested life^it 
many points, and, without posing as a man of letter had 

of the greater figures among whom he moved. ^ 


The Royal Society 

AAuthno, served on two 
indirect aid to Sir Isaac Newton. In both instances therr- 

have been used as a symbol of the’strong arm of^rvim 

torsW°tL^Aca£y?f the Court of Direc- 

of opera (Ailardyce Nicol] ^ Hiiiorv nt F sup'nntended the production 

p. 286). In .77 he was anloin^e 7 -'' Ce»/«r^ Drama [1925], 

On the roll of members forma t oUhe oSl“?p' of Physidan 

ford Head, Covent GrrLn Vi .rK ^ ^ 

Crawley, introductory essay to Henry Saier"s^^arV^V* ^ ^'hetwode 
Revelations, 1898). ^ Masonic Reprints and Historical 

2. Aitken, The Life oj Arbuthnot, p. 153. 
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merit, and to have failed signally as a tactitian. In the 
second, he played no individual part. 

Newton's relations with the distinguished astronomer 
Flamsteed had long been strained. Flamsteed had been 
appointed Astronomer Royal on the creation of that office 
by Charles II; but he was given little equipment, and, be¬ 
ing compelled to furnish his own instruments, he regarded 
the observatory at Greenwich as his special province, and 
resented attempts of Newton to secure his observations. 
Bad health, a sensitive disposition, and years of laborious 
computation put him on the defensive, and made business 
with other scientists difficult. Moreover, he and Newton 
disagreed over phenomena pertaining to the comet ob¬ 
served in 1680; and he later maintained that his labors were 
insufficiently acknowledged in Newton's Principia (1687). 
In 1694 Flamsteed furnished Newton with avowedly im¬ 
perfect lunar observations which were not to be passed on 
to others, but which, he contended, were none the less put 
into the hands of Halley. Although intervals of compara¬ 
tive peace ensued, the break between the two men was 
never wholly repaired.^ 

The chapter of the quarrel involving Arbuthnot began 
in the last part of 1704. An estimate by Flamsteed for a 
contemplated edition of his catalogue of the stars was read 
without his knowledge at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
and that body voted to recommend to Prince George, who 
had just been chosen a member, that the work be printed. 
By direction of the Prince, who promised the necessary 
funds, the affair was put into the hands of a committee 
composed of Newton, Francis Robartes, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Arbuthnot, and Dr. David Gregory of Oxford. 

This supervision Flamsteed resented. For Newton—and 


I. The relations of these two great men are exhaustively detailed and 
judged, with conclusions unfavorable to Newton, by Louis Trenchard More in 
Isaac Newiony A Biography (New York and London, 1934), pp. 237-244, 405- 
435. 509 - 519 .543-549- 
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for Halley, who edited the second volume for it. 

wa, old and full of other businessfRoS ,es wS ellsVand’ 

Se^VTlr 'Jf a™' ‘^4 

Greenwich;“norwasArbuthnotsl!ined°"i’[-b"Th‘*' 

of the Prince’s physician, h. ® being one 

Isaac Newton’s purposes ’’ YeT pif 

cate that A,bu/„of 3id not Ihare tT ‘ 

me, by L* expre” one tharhe “ 

eeedingat Promise rce ;o ,Li,t jr.'': ?“ 
and, though he met with obstruction>! n ^ affair; 

aomely” Flamsteed was convin^lt N^mnl "d 
was either to gain the honor of all my pa ns t^h? 

payment of ^ ,"5 tSe^rirSer’, t 

^s^rmS at; ■■ he*””'"' 

had it not been for Dr Arhi rh ^ ^ nm apt to think, 

ceivedit.’’ The same lettp {®bould never have re¬ 
alleged to have eivTn wa . “ 1be was 

ton occasioned by his own <^Yt”^ T ^saac New- 

wHlch some of 

'Account of the RevernJ ry 

77 - This work, based upon Flamsteerl's T <‘*• 35 ), PP. 76, 

and numerous letters, sought to do tarH °''l' o^n life, his diary, 

Dayid Brewster, in his Memoirs 0/Sir itlcNl^ T a ^ndemned man. Sir 
Baily s charges, but was not judicial The ' attempted to meet 

collected m his Essays on the Life and IVor^^N^^, Morgan, 

Dearr^"li'°"‘'°'’’ ’9'4), refuted B^CsrefanrrHH'''- 

Dean L. F. More has now done an essential « • ‘mportant evidence, 

pattern the materials of these three writers crit' a single 

the fruits of his own research ’ ‘^"^'‘^'ring their methods, and adding 
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at that very time.” ” These few remarks save Arbuthnot 
from the charge of complete rascality brought against 
Newton and Halley; but some other statements about him 

are less sparing. , i j 

The delays in printing the first volume were long and 

trying. Not till November, 1705, were the necessary ar- 
tides signed - with misgivings and a feeling of helpless 
resignation on the part of Flamsteed, for Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton lived in the neighbourhood of the court: I at six mi es 
distance. He had his close friend the Lord Halifax to sup¬ 
port him there, with the Prince's physician: I had nothing 
3ut my sincerity and God's blessing to depend upon. 
Even then the presses did not start; and the printing was 
not finished until December, 1707* 

In the meantime [Flamsteed wrote], I had complained to one 
of the referees, who was often at Court, and waited frequently 
on the Prince, of my ill usage; that care was taken of the un¬ 
dertaker and printer, but that none was taken to reimburse me 
in the entertainment and pay of three calculators, and in tran¬ 
scribing the copy for the press. ... He was ashamed of it; 
promised it should be redressed; and I am apt to think procured 
a meeting to be appointed on the 'loth of March following [17°^] 
which was notified to me: and I was then desired to bring with 
me what I had more by me, ready for the press.^ 

At this meeting Flamsteed signed a “hard and unjust 
agreement for the publication of the rest of the work. 
Arbuthnot's help in securing payment of the long-detained 
money was not enough to redeem his reputation, for when 
Prince George died in October, “ the Observatory lost one 
that would have been a great and noble patron, had he not 
been prevented by one of his physicians, who was influ¬ 
enced and governed by Sir Isaac Newton. ^ For a year or 
two Flamsteed made “good advances in his work; but in 

1. Baily, An Account oj Flamsteed^ p. 320. 

2. Ibid,,^. 81. 3- 84. 

4. Ibid,y p. 89. 
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December, 1710, he was infuriated by a Queen’s order 
procured “by the means of the Physician Minister and’ 
Secretary St. John,” that Newton and others should con¬ 
stitute a board of “Visitors of the Observatory,” with 
30 wer to repair, erect, or change the instruments. The new 
joard included the old committee, and several additional 
members, among them Halley. When Flamsteed saw Sr 

John to file a complaint, he was told that “the Seen 
would be obeyed.” • ^ 

According to Flamsteed’s account, Newton had de¬ 
manded, soon after the signing of the articles in i7o< the 
deposit with him of the rest of the catalogue, together with 
the observations so far as they were then ready, these ma 
terials to constitute the second volume of the published 
work. The deposit was made in March, 1706. The condi- 
tions of the “hard and unjust” agreement of March, 1708* 
were built upon this possession, which served as nine points 
of the law. In March 1711 Flamsteed was surprised when 
he was privately told ’ that the catalogue was in press. 

Soon after came a letter from Arbuthnot, dated Mar 4 i. 
which began: 


Her Majesty having commanded me to take care that the 

Htstoua Coekitts, which was begun by his Royal Highness’s 
order, and carried on at his charge, should be finished as sZn 
as possible, and that it should appear m a dress suitable to the 
honour of such a patron, I should fail in my duty if I did not 
acquaint you that there remain several things to be perfori 
on your part towards the perfection of so useful a work, 

Fkmsrfi ""d asked that 

hlamsteed supply as soon as possible “a perfect codv of 

your catalogue of the fixed stars, and you shall have a re 

ceipt, in due form, upon delivery of it; and I can assure you 

the rest of the work be published in as creditable a manner 

U IhW., p. 92. 
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as is fit for so useful a work.” ' Flamsteed regarded this 
request as “one of the boldest things that ever was at¬ 
tempted. None that had less dexterity and boldness and 
art than the Doctor would have had the confidence to have 
mentioned such a demand.” Recent labors had persuaded 
him that new tables must be calculated; he therefore asked 
for an interview, and on March 29, 1711, a conference was 
held in a London coffee-house. 

In his diary Flamsteed recorded a very stormy scene. 
Arbuthnot, upon assurance that the blanks would be filled 
in if Newton would return the imperfect copy, “seemed 
satisfied,” but would not promise that Flamsteed should 
see proofs of the book, insisted that “not a sheet of it was 
printed,” offered to “give me £10 for every error or fault 
from my copy, that should be shown in the presswork,” 
and engaged in a wrangle over Newton’s expenditure of the 
Prince’s grant. When Arbuthnot at last uttered vague sug¬ 
gestions of fair reward, “I called them chaff, and desired 
him to spare them.” ^ 

It turned out that Arbuthnot was wrong about the state 
of printing. A friend showed Flamsteed within four days 
“ the constellations of Aries and Taurus fairly printed; and, 
in a day or two after, that of Virgo. So that I was now con¬ 
vinced that the press was at work, and that the Doctor had 
told me what he knew was not trueJ^ ^ Yet a letter from 
Arbuthnot written two weeks later (April 16) began with a 
voluntary explanation of his error: “I think I undertook, 
and promised to you, that your catalogue of the fixed stars 
should be correctly printed, and that I would take the 
blame upon me if it was not: how much was printed at that 
time [that is, that some of the printing was done] I really 
did not know, but I will be faithful to my promise. Baily 


I. For the letters exchanged by Flamsteed and Arbuthnot, see Baily, 
pp, 280 ff. 2. Ibid.y p. 93. 

3. Ibid.y p. 226. 

4. Ibid.^ p. 95. 
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evidently cirying on: and FI, ' 
breaking off all negotiation mtb parses thaTr''” 

the printing, his promiserwould noS \ 

so, whether he qualified hi« ur/n-r.) • ° ° ^ 

excited Flamsteed failed to catch 'mZT 

mined; but it is most unlikelv fli t-k “®*-undeter- 

give bond for something that h ^ I r j ^ offered to 

not tried to hold to his simnitn ^ conference, Arbuth- 
secure the missing data, and his woTdTshow th^^tf bn 

Hamstaodi “1 a' T'? “ 

logue in Sir Isaac Newton’s hand. ?h duplicate cata- 

long since delivered to your kinsman Mr 

you will find me what U W3n^* * I hope 

am called upon to send it wh* ^ speed; being I 

n..e." Upo'n nl’Sy (A^ifiT b ™P°™- 

nor Hodgson had the remaindL 

Arbuthnot had been falsely told of 

prevent his seeing “what an n, f ^ return in order to 

has committed in altering the Ptor^* ^ 

I told you nothing in ml letter aftl^Jh = 

stand to it that Mr. Hodgson H',! ^i ^ Newton does 
catalogue, how much he cfnnnr^ >^he 

2* Uid.j pp. 282-285. 
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and specified the means of verification he had employed, 
but he took no responsibility for Halley s altmtions, al¬ 
though he expressed faith in their correctness. When Flam¬ 
steed sent him (April 24) some items to check, Arbuthnot 
inclosed (May 15) “Dr. Halley’s answer to your paper, 
with brief assurance that he himself had looked over 
Ptolemy and the printed catalogue, and was pretty sure 

that Halley’s version was right. • u 11 > 

In a scorching letter (May 23) concerning Halleys 

“recrimination,” Flamsteed urged Arbuthnot to come to 
Greenwich to see proof of the 

and papers fit to do it by,” and “resolved to take no notice 
of Dr. Halley at present. I regard him not so I may but 
satisfy you, and a friend or two more, that all his malicious 
suggestions are insignificant. I pray God convert hirn, and 
preserve the love of truth and sincerity m you, and bless 
every one of us in our particular lawful business and 
affairs.” Similarly discriminating was Flamsteed’s state¬ 
ment to his former assistant Abraham Sharp, in a letter oi 
May 15, that “Sir Isaac turns off the blame cunningly on 
Arbuthnot; and Halley is very willing to take it all on him¬ 
self, to oblige his master, who made him 15 years ago 
Comptroller of the Mint at Chester: but every one sees his 
craft, and loathes him for it.” Yet the same letter hinted 
that Arbuthnot was insincere. Of the copy of the constella¬ 
tions in the hands of Newton, “Dr. Halley returned but 
the six latter signs into Mr. Hodgson s hands, about a 
month ago; the other half is lost, or Dr. Halley detains it 
with Dr. Arbuthnot’s privity; for they are both of one 


church.” 

At this point Arbuthnot appears to have surrendered the 
negotiations to Halley, who on June 23 sent printed sheets 
to Flamsteed, asked for notation of “what’s amiss,” and 
pi*^ygd him to “govern his passion. Flamsteed, finding 
more faults in these sheets than he imagined the impu¬ 
dent editor either could, or durst have committed,” re- 
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solved then to print the work independently and at his own 

cxjpcnsc* 

Arbuthnot-S letters w»s his pro- 

that the printing might be completed at once, ?he boo” 
should be printji again according to Flamsteed’s own copy 

[Halley s] corrections ’ Probably he was convinced S 
Flamsteed s plans called for interminable delays in the 
search for an unattainable perfection, delays which New 

A r’n"'*, d'S'rmg to use the results iould not risr 
and that Flamsteed would go far to resist any plan fatherVd 

on' LH£e?"Sv"if “'I-™ 

plained; he would hardly have wished ^publish LS 
which he believed unnecessarily faulty, even to satisfv 
ewton. He seems to have felt that the point of correct 
ness, which Flamsteed made so much of, wfs strictly S' 

ZZV^I TZ P^^Ptnes^. His failure to go 
to the bottom of this issue, or to accept Flamsteed’s invli-^ 

siderS hTmTei?"^^^ means that he con¬ 
raTin hTs f geneSs AT any 

me in his own place he could not assume the role of Z 

cilable. "I do declare,” he wrot rFkmstefd '’ 1 ^, wem 
«.y own care. I ehould be glad the greatesTenemy I had 

Rwi s£,;!Tn.SS ’V’"' ■' 

and was permitted afterward tn F^i"^ v '"j” SJoane behaved civilly 

ministry was well established “hetulk 

suppression of which Fl^gte’ed hrtd i F the offending Halley edition, for the 
was delivered into his Cnds onH Stuart government in vain 

Sacrifice to Heavenly Truth.’*’ ^ conscientiously destroyed, “a 
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l„„u correct my “ TndTSd"wnk iSl 

before they „„„ compl.is.n. W.nf' 

better than the cor ^ intprest in anything 

Incapable of ^ J^and the Intense feeling of a 

„„ whose work was k p J.on of h» ^ 

''“‘de'hl^Xm'oXioM of official obstinacy, for no one 

made him the moui ^ countenance jealousy or 

of his time was e ^ j^e politician’s stigma as a 

"'"Tt "orbadTudgment and a vague evaluation of mo- 
rpult of bad J g JO find in 

tives on both sides, it y ',nup a few scattered 

blamsteeas inuic yiW^m with a 

tributes to his good will, as ii ne weic 

"^‘^hrar'levance of Flamsteed which his apologists have 
Jnd S w"eXy was hi, f' 8 = « =n 

SeTelp'ing. »d‘X NJwtln in the Ld treacherously 

Xriot- which pfamsteed nr.de in several letters, none 
“them written before and in ™ 

had procured the Queen’s order for 

ryearsnaded was falsoi or It was got after it naa oeen 
oS ” It is certain that the materials were originally 
Sd; but it has never been shown that the agreement was 

Apparently in -V 

distinction. He writes A^to/ow, p. 5 Referees’ wishes 

they assumed the editorship, ‘--heroudy ^ ^hKy had retained after 
and print the cat.ilogue from an incomplete copy wnicii y 

the agreement [of 1705] was ended.’ ^-,5 

2. See Baily, A>. Acmmt oj FlamsUid, pp. 81. 294 , 9 ^ . 3 7 . 3 ^^ 

Supplemtnt Ui 3 l),Pf- IV ugustus e IsaacNewlo>i,p.S*^- 

7 fVia/Afe.e/on.ed.Jourdam,p. 40 : and L. T. More, /Mae nretnor, p 54 
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by Fl.n,s.eed, as 7^ 

ve years the terms of such understandings often become 
dim, so that each side may interpret them in its own favor 

It IS remarkable that the “hard and unjust’’ criZs 

signed in March, 1708, which are 

Flamstead's history of h s os™ lifn„d whirl f “h i’' I" 

or final disposiL^fthe maleriSs'^'aT 

Ev n fct'id'T h'""' “ h'^'rampliSu 

pleaded “the Queen’s order,’’ is silent on fhat point The 
c arge depends upon the repeated but unconfirmed state 

SSmem Zh " h mixed with re- 

?hS^hr«t half persuaded 

that the story of Arbuthnot’s aid was untrue. ^ 

Although unquestionably Flamsteed was ill used bv 

tothe’ tV'7 7 '^noon’s order and thcalStioJ 
t the state of printing was knowingly misreprefented 

on the part of ArbuthLt. What the rLorddoeTr”' Z"" 

^mmely easy-goiug aT^pSll"* 

ingly modern; but in manner tGv shl’rS! , 
desultoriness of his satires ^ incorrigible 

»mm'iS ” “St rlS' 

the letters and papers relating to the disputl" over S! 
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vention of fluxions, was routine. Newton's use of his nota¬ 
tion began in 1666; but his discovery had not been printed, 
and was known to only a few men, when in 1684 Leibnitz 
published his first paper on the differential calculus. In 
1687 Newton, in his preface to the Prindpia^ explained 
that he had been in correspondence “cum Geometra peri- 
tissimo” Leibnitz ten years earlier concerning their meth¬ 
ods, which differed little except in forms of words and 
symbols. No public insinuation that one drew from the 
other was made till 1699, In that year Fatio de Duillier, 
a Swiss living in England, declared that Newton was the 
first inventor, and hinted at what was in the air, a suspicion 
that Leibnitz, on a visit to London in 1676, had seen papers 
containing applications of Newton's method and had bor¬ 
rowed what he needed. The insinuation paved the way for 
an unfavorable reception of Newton's Quadrature of Curves 
(1704) in Germany. In reviews of this book the old ques¬ 
tion was reopened, and charges of plagiarism on both sides 
followed. In 1708 John Keill, professor of astronomy at 
Oxford, defended Newton in the Philosophical Transact 
tionsy and so directly accused Leibnitz of publishing New¬ 
ton's calculus (with change of notation) that Leibnitz asked 
the Royal Society to request Keill to withdraw his charge. 
Kelli, however, was merely given an opportunity to explain 
his statement, whereupon Leibnitz appealed to the Society 
itself to judge the issue.^ 

The committee, which did rapid work, held that Keill, in 
asserting that Newton was the first inventor, had been 
“noways injurious to Mr. Leibnitz''; and in general fixed 
attention on Newton’s priority without considering the 
delicate question of plagiarism." The authorities of the 

1. See Florian Cajori, // History of Mathematics (1909 ed.), pp. 227~233 
and Moritz Cantor, VorUstingcn uher Gcschichtc der Mathcmatik^ III (Leipzig* 

1898), 274 ff. The details of the long struggle which ensued are now available 
in L. T. More, Isaac Newton^ pp. 565-607. 

2. The committee appointed on March 6 consisted of Arbuthnot, Halley 
Abraham Hill, William Jones, John Machin, and one Burnet — exactly which 
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Royal Society later denied that the report was a “i. ^ 

tee had not been empowered to hear Leibnir? ^ commit- 

ehe “old UnL and 'cf"' , “1 

which consisted almost tlholiy of Sd7 

serve as a jury. De Morgan believed that th 1 mlm “1 

not judicial, nor meant to be so o j ^ . P 
the part of the Society. If anv Ine l n f 
so, he must needs, we think hold th t 

most unfair transactions which eter tolk pkce'” "Vl ^ 

action of the Royal Society on i-ha. ^ i •. 

cautiously, was in effect an official verTct'’ 

prising that Leibnitz anH K.'r. r • j ct. It is not sur- 

that the dispute did not cease h”t" * ^cre unmoved, and 

bench. It is now generally h^M '^ 1 ? historians to the 
antedated that of Leibnitz^h ^ t-k discovery 

was independent, and that wtetMt^tk^^^ 

credit is due for th’e calXr. dilL 

report was accepted by the”^^,'wiS The 

»as'’co„du’;4&-tTccX'7o 

of that name is uncertain. On March 50 Pr,L 

Prussian minister Bonet; and on April 17I we’^elirr 
in, Abraham de Moivre, Francis A.srnn j was broucht 

published were ostensibly prepared by Ha 1 le/°°Ma JV reports la^er 
mathematicians; but, as More shows Newrr.n ’ Jones, all able 

I- Ausustus de Morgan A'ddavd on M r •/ " them 

P. ^7. For the Royal sU\f "e^seJouMain. 

34 ^ (.7-5). 173^24. For the XXIX, No. 

Nmon, pp. 591-J96. committee see L. T. More, Isaac 
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sides. But even had Arbuthnot been less intimate with 
Newton, he had so little appetite for disputes that his ac¬ 
quiescence would have been likely if serious opposition had 
arisen. His own way being to remember clashes with the 
world for only the briefest time, his indignation could not 
have been deeply stirred over prerogatives. 


Stuart and Hanover 

Thackeray’s fictitious use of Arbuthnot as an active 
conspirator in bringing the Pretender into the Queen’s 
presence in 1714 had perhaps a sentimental justification. 
Family history, a spirit of tolerance, and knowledge of his 
sovereign’s perplexities all favored acquiescence in the rule 
of the ancient house. Presumably his heart would have 
sanctioned any feasible continuation of that regime, and 
would even have been easy at a later time under a restora¬ 
tion on fixed terms. But Arbuthnot was never a contender 
for lost causes. Sentiment did not rule his conduct. Evi¬ 
dence IS meager;'but it is clear that he came to something 
like Esmond’s own conclusion — though in no sudden dra¬ 
matic moment — and that he was, as Chesterfield de¬ 
scribed him after his death, “ a Jacobite by prejudice, and a 
Republican by reflection and reasoning.” 

The Revolution of 1688 had brought grief to Arbuthnot’s 
family. His father, deposed from his living because he 
could not accept the new Presbyterian establishment, died 
in retirement in 1691; and by action of the Kirk Session, 
burial at Arbuthnott was allowed only after John Arbuth¬ 
not had given bond to the Viscount Arbuthnott for the re- 
turn of the Session record of the parish, which had been 
carried away. More humiliating still was the reply to John 
Arbuthnot s request that he be permitted to raise a monu¬ 
ment over the grave: it was required not only that the 
consent of the Session be gained, but that “ the inscription 
of the said tomb must be seen and known, that there be 
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nothing found therein which may be H 

present Government, or reflecting on to the 

at the place.” No monument was^rec eH 

Stuarts. The second son of the denn i ^^^^tence to the 

Arbuthnot, fought at Killiecrankie fS Robert 

tender’s most useful agents in 

1715 and later years. Moreover " ^ schemes of 

and Robert Arbuthnot, named fohTr™^ 

in 1717 was deposed by the PresbySy foTh^""^ 

John Arbuthnot the years'^eCen's^l^"^-; 
pohtan, experienced, knowine and In!’ ^ ^ 

timately concerned in the aff,;/ r , '^°““"ot was in- 
Wnce. ■■! a™ .^,1. Z,f:Tonf. *' “■* 

1707, “the Q[ueen] had the k October, 

ported, but Dr. Arfbuthnot] denies"it Tho°"k^? 

was very uneasy. The other Pk ^ • ’ ^ he 

not sent for are now pretendino- ^"g^'y they were 

lieved.”« About the^same S T be- 

Mn Chamberlayne, ex;airg\l 

>’1' Aitken in T/Sr 

- riistori £rri;*t!^LTon: ^ 
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Majesty’s sanction of a book which he had told his book¬ 
seller and some friends was sure to be approved, had a post¬ 
script reading, “My honoured friend, Dr. Arbuthnot, in¬ 
tends to attack my royal Master again upon this affair.” " 
It IS said that when Gregg, whose treasonable correspond¬ 
ence forced Harley to resign from the Godolphin cabinet, 
was in prison awaiting execution, the Queen, who disap¬ 
proved of the penalty, sent him comforts by the hand of 
Arbuthnot; = and whether fact or legend, the circumstance 

IS typical in its hint of royal dependence upon a trusted 
man. 


As a channel of application to the ministers after 1710 
Arbuthnot’s friendly services were much sought by men 
w o needed influential support; and from his own refer- 
ence to the “cases, petitions, and abundance of unanswer¬ 
able letters ’ among his possessions moved to Dover Street 
from St. James’s after the death of the Queen, it is clear 
that such business was more extensive than recorded in- 
«ances show. His efforts were not always successful. 
When Sm David Dalrymple, who in 1709 had been ap- 
30 inted Queen s Advocate in Scotland, heard a report that 

removed, it was to Arbuthnot that he pro¬ 
tested (May 22, 1711); 3 but since the removal was a neces¬ 
sary anti-Jacobite gesture in view of Dalrymple’s failure to 
prosecute those who had boldly struck a medal for the Pre¬ 
tender, the protest came to nothing. In 1712, when his old 
master at University College, Dr. Charlett, aspired to a 
bishopric, Arbuthnot, in letters distinguished by kindness 

quest w th the best rhetoric he was capable of, but could 
g.ve little reason for hope.^ On the other hand, when The 
Reverend Joseph Bingham needed help in his scholarly 


1 ./Zs: 
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p«id S’ iSlttd'tLr 

from Lord Oxford a grant of £100 aving received 

on the antiquities of the Church 

mne » .h. Vmme„d,twt S'dd' 

overrated"espeddl 5 Tj maTSs oTpSe^^ 

■ *■ ^ • f * 6 to be reckoned with’ OYfnr/H’o 
inertia was reinforced by the ornwin^ • ’ s 

was ahead in the balance^of Whies and ^ ^ what 

had little voice in important deiTonf r^ f ' 

able to do nothing for Swift Tn th ^^tamly he was 

helpless decline and the rise of Se Oxford’s 

he was, as his letters to Swift attest^Sv Bolingbroke, 

gusted onlooker — diverted as aU y® ®o'^ewhatdis- 
“We are indeed in suTaleint Powerless. 

he wrote (July 10), “that nobofyLTn telTnoV” 

and twenty hours onlv -j ^ 

scene.”* Such was the nar 1 lift the 

April, 1710, when Harlev \rith h' °f 

offing, learned from one of his Cmirin'^ 

England .hn, he had .f,5“ 

"^ts t terror' 

The clean and unclean repair the work intended. 

tegivn you Ac b«e aeSn h“ CW “lllV”' 

More substantial than any recorded hS * , 

n-nnagement «,«, Arbuthnofs effort to tr,her"the eon 

(1899), 289! ^ — Historical Manuscripts Commission, V 

1 ^ of Arbuthnot, p. 67. 

torical Manuscripts CommS^in,^y Portland MSS. ~ His- 
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structive work of the Tory government — peace with 
France. The John Bull pamphlets (1712) played their part 
and at the same time displayed a grasp of complexities in’ 
ternational and domestic, which called for deft handling bv 
the politicians. When the treaty was ready (March 1710) 
Arbuthnot was so much concerned for its ratification that 
he handed to Oxford a memorandum “Concerning the 
Peace (April 16), wherein he sketched a bit of strategy for 
meeting the opposition of the war party." 

This memorandum contends that the articles are an im¬ 
proper subject of Parliamentary inquiry, because such in 
quiry will mvite an exaggerated factional disturbance in 
which opposition to the whole plan will be artificially’in¬ 
creased by dissatisfaction with one or another part or bv 
hatred for the peacemakers, with disastrous effects abroad- 
m any case, other business should come first, that the 
kjueen may be in a position to stop proceedings if neces 

an inquiry must be made, it should be pro¬ 
posed by the ministry, not extorted from them. The rest of 
the document names safeguards in the form of principles to 
hich unanimous consent must be given before the debate 

ion examina- 

whlh resolutions 

whch might be supported by the government in its at- 

tempt to guide the vote taken. 

linJi^ arrangement of the suggestions is characteristically 

that soon had to be met was not primarily upon the treaty 
upor^h’e'lc « '^hole, but 

terests of the manufacturers. In this emergency Oxford 

pp.4i^ll6belw.^ ''''' h"«ofore unpublished, is printed on 
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turned to Defoe, and late in lU-.,, ^ 

issue of Mercator. No inquiry uoon ^PP^^red the first 

and fiscal aspect, of the ’“ aTyld bt?o '“J’ 
session ended on July i 6 - and^in rh^ f ii fhe 

debates in the new Parliament centered on r"® 

on the danger to the succescinr. ‘^°"’”ierce and 

fied, even though the ^rm^rdnS 

The action was in effect a sentimfnral narrowed. 

tude for peace. The clash foreseen b^AT^^K 
shifted to more sharply defined questioni 

Queen to adopt strong measures - m^easuris 

.0 hisducal seat i„ thSi'fV"?? “ “f »mmo„s 

an ironical Whig ballad upon ehfs /ubr" 

were made to pretend alleeiancp m u Jacobites 
of aurhoriry thchrns^rtnf;,"^! 

'"‘C St 

And if you will not take our Word 
rou needs must think we Lye ’ 

'■e.r, y„„ 

out no, we answer, Never* ^ 

Because most fervently we p;ay, 
rhe Queen may Live for Ever. 

Pk ' w'wondrous Sage, 

By Physick’s Art has hit on’t 

That^^'^ - -n of the Age, 

ihat never study’d bit on’t. ^ 

ThisAr-.th-t.he doth declare 

Tl ^ drawn Papers 

So c^me here 

Some Folks would have the Va--^’ 


f’-o’n >he Accesmn of Anne ,o ,he 
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This his Opinion o’er and o’er 
He’ll Swear to, and will Sign; 

Thus ’tis, you see, what wou’d you more, 
Par Ordonnance du Medicine 


Such was the high-flown mockery in which current hys¬ 
teria vented itself. Arbuthnot himself was more fond of 
observing than of conspiring. When in July of the same 
year the manuscript of Memoirs concerning the Afairs of 
Scotland came into the hands of Oxford, Arbuthnot said of 
it in a letter to Swift, who was then in the country: 

It is a history of the last invasion of Scotland . . . with 
characters of all the men now living, the very names and in¬ 
vitations that were sent to the Pretender. This by a flaming 
Jacobite, that wonders all the world are not so. Perhaps it may 
be a whig that personates a Jacobite. I saw two sheets of the 
beginning, which was treason every line. If it goes on at the same 
rate of plain-dealing, it’s a very extraordinary piece, and worth 
your while to come up to see it only.^* 


Court life reveals many frailties, and no one in the con¬ 
fused reign of Anne had better opportunity than Arbuth¬ 
not to see plot and counterplot at their roots. The disillu¬ 
sioning events of tense years may breed cynicism; but to 
a resilient mind they may appear only superficially vexa¬ 
tious, and if, as to Arbuthnot, they are likewise diverting, 
they afford barren ground for partisan loyalty. Hence,' 
while his personal loyalty to the Queen needs no expression 
beyond the simple eloquence of his words to Swift—^ “I 
believe sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller 
than death was to her*' — his consent to the new order is 
also unquestionable. The “last troublesome scene of this 


D /•’■ or, The Physician, A New Sonnet” (in 

Polmcal Merr^mrn; or^rruihsTold to Some Tune, 1715. a collection having a 

dedrcation to the Jacobi tical Tones, and Traiterous Rioters of Great Britain ” 
signed Your Merry Physician, Philopat”). ’ 

2. Aitken Lije of Arbuthnot, p. 68. The Memoirs, published after the 
death of the Queen, are attnbuted to George Lockhart of Carnwath. 
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could not then be stated or Tv 1 T’ ■" 
ba..„« „„ rithe, a r bj 

sonal fortunes, ArbuthnM S.d ,h?lT 
way when he wrote to Swift (August ■ 2. 17,4) 

if it be pSie^ woS^’£'j,'t'* S''"'.' and era, 

that I was prepared for r M ^ ’’.Wened twenty times; so 

poor Lady Masham’s and sevefa?o7th deplorable as 

of whom have no chance for their^brtaJbuTthr''*"^''-'“""r 
his present Majesty, which several people tha tnfw"^"'^ 

public s/Fsirs, 1. whS ZtZtT«: '’‘•‘J baa bappened ij 
has proved true, that it was firm- ^that Twa settlement 

obliged to declare himself'“e„“l|7bwr a-bf';- “ 

a. liberty. And indeed, ne."r anTp i«e fn ,i,i ''' b' '* 
the crown with greater advanrcZ to 

able scene, that now appears is a H' you the peace- 

one set of people.* ^ ’ ^^sappointment to more than 

Swift's •■Her.clite' ''SSsT,: his 

a comet will make mnrhrn conviction “that 

face of our globe than all°rh revolutions upon the 

occasioned by Governments Snd^MinistrieT’^H ^ 

was revolving in a new ort he wi t"; *" "" ""b 
and rocks were not to be removed for him.’^' 

1. Aitken. TAf Lije oj Arbuthnot, p. 78. 
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ever, and by some that bore you no good will formerly. Do you 
think there is no pleasure in hearing the Hanover club declaim 
upon the clemency and gentleness of the late reign, and a thou¬ 
sand stranger things? As for the constitution, it is in no more 
danger than a strong man that has got a little surfeit by drunk¬ 
enness. All will be well, and people recover their sober senses 
every day.^ 

Even more remarkable are the words which he wrote to 
Swift on December ii, 1718, some weeks after his return 
from the Continent, where he had left his two daughters 
with their uncle: 


There is some talk of reversing his [Bolingbroke s] attainder; 
but I wish he may not be disappointed. I am for all precedents 
of that kind. They say the Pretender is like to have his chief 
minister [the Earl of Mar, who had fled to Italy] impeached too. 
He has his wife prisoner. The footmen of the House of Com¬ 
mons choose their Speaker, and impeach, etc. I think it were 
proper, that all monarchs should serve their apprenticeships as 
Pretenders, that we might discover their defects. Did you ever 
expect to live to see the Duke of Ormond fighting against the 
Protestant succession, and the Duke of Berwick fighting for if 
[and] France in confederacy with England, to reduce the exor¬ 
bitant power of Spain? I really think there is no such good re a- 
son for living till seventy, as curiosity.^ 

Meantime he maintained the friendliest relations with 
his brother Robert, and thus indirectly with other Jaco¬ 
bites of old acquaintance on the Continent. “My brother, 
the Doctor,” wrote Robert Arbuthnot (March 17, 1716) to 
Mar, who was in Paris, “is always what he professed to 
be to your Grace, but Stanhope [Secretary of State] has 
frightened him damnably on my account, and has threat- 
ened that, if he finds he corresponds with me, he will 
rum him and all my relations who shall do so. Stanhope 
caused one to write to the Duke of Norfolk here that he 


1. 

2. 


The Correspondence oj Jonathan Swift, ed. F. E Ball 
Uid,, III, 23. 


(1910-19I4), n, 296. 
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repent Ma?s" rSy 

buthnotlook out for the health and eduSS’^"' 

son, who was in school at Westmincrer ^ 

there was friendly assuranr«> rN <■ u- ’ 

for the embargo upon famifv let . - 

more theoretical than actual/ When STrb th 
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happy art of substitution. None of his letters breathe the 
spirit of malcontent, conspirator, or citizen of a world that 
cannot be. He did not hesitate in 1723 to communicate 
with Atterbury, who was in the Tower awaiting trial, but 
sent him what Atterbury described to Pope (April 10) as 
“much to the purpose, if anything can be said to be to the 
purpose, in a case that is already determined.” Atterbury 
also declared that he should want Arbuthnot’s advice be¬ 
fore he went abroad into exile, “but I question whether I 
shall be permitted to see him, or any body, but such as are 
absolutely necessary towards the despatch of my private 
affairs.” * But whatever information Arbuthnot was al¬ 
lowed to give must have been innocent. His own state of 
mind as well as his reputation may be judged from the 
words with which he closed a kindly letter to Swift written 
in November of the same year; 

As for your humble servant, with a great stone in his right 
kidney, and a family of men and women to provide for, he is as 
cheerful as ever in public affairs. He has kept, as Tacitus says, 
“Medium iter inter vile servitium et abruptam contumaciam.* 
He never rails at a great man, but to his face; which, I can 
assure you, he has had both the opportunity and licence to do. 
He has some few weak friends, and fewer enemies; if any, he is 
low enough to be rather despised than pushed at by them,* 

Mead, Sloane, and Hamilton, who with Arbuthnot and 
three other physicians had signed the official statement of 
the death of Queen Anne, attended the Princess at the time 
of her grave illness in 1717. Arbuthnot was not called in. 
In later years, however, he was socially intimate, as were 
Pope and Gay, with the Prince and Princess; and in May, 
1730, there was a newspaper report that he had been 
appointed physician to the latter, now Queen Caroline. 

1. TAe IVorks oj Alexander Pope, ed. W. Elwln and W. J. Courthope (1871- 

1886), IX, 5j. * 

2. Aitken, The Life of Arbuthnot, p. 106. 
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while sturdy in his beliefs, he was too much interested in 
living to agitate himself with theories. In a government 
which forced itself to an unnatural display of strength he 
saw only weakness. “You may remember,” he wrote to 
Swift late in his life (January 13, 1733), “ that a ministry in 
the Queen’s time, possessed of her Majesty, the parliament, 
army, fleet, treasury, confederates, &c., put all to the test 
by an experiment of a silly project in the trial of a poor 
parson [Sacheverell], The same game, in my mind, is play¬ 
ing over again, from a wantonness of power. Miraberis 
quam fauca sapientia mundus regitur." ' It may be ques¬ 
tioned whether, when weighed down in his last years by a 
peculiarly distressing illness, he still was sure that the Con¬ 
stitution would survive; but this is less significant than his 
conciliatory bearing in the days of real trial when he moved 
about in public. Few men of the Jacobite tradition were so 
intelligently patriotic and at the same time so tenacious of 
earlier friendships. Sacrifice of the latter, one may guess 
would have heightened his place in the new world; but as 
he wrote to Swift in October of 1714, he had “a certain’in- 
convenient opinion ” which nothing had as yet made him 
recant, “that one cannot pay too dear for peace of mind.”» 

1. Aitken, ^The Life of Arbuthnoty p. I43, 

2. Ibtd.y p. 82. 
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the chief, Bull became infatuated. Others had grown rich 
at his expense through years of litigation; but courts of 
Justice and the jargon of law words had so captivated him 
that he decided to give up the business of hLst trad™ 
man and become lawyer himself. 


How seldom [he was heard saying] is that business allotted 
to a man, for which he is fitted by nature? It is plain I was in¬ 
tended for a man of law; how did my guardians mistake my 
genius in placing me, like a mean slave, behind a counter? Bless 
me! what immense estates these fellows raise by the law' Be 
sides. It IS the profession of a gentleman. What a pleasure is it 
to be victorious in a cause, to swagger at the bar! What a fool 
am 1 to drudge any more in this woollen trade! for a lawyer 
J was born, and a lawyer I will be; one is never too old to learn. 


In the midst of his dreams he suddenly discovered an in¬ 
trigue between his wife (the Whig government) and Hocus, 
n the ensuing quarrel Mrs. Bull was injured, and, in spite 
of the ministrations of quacks, she finally (1710) gave up 
the ghost, to the great joy of Bull and his friends — 
though Bulls happiness was somewhat marred by his 
wifes bequest: she left him her curse should he ever 
come to any composition with Lord Strutt,” and be¬ 
sides this, her three daughters, Polemia, Discordia.’and 


Bull s second wife (the new Tory government) was ex¬ 
ceedingly shrewd. She at first went beyond the bounds of 

f ^ insinuating 

his shop; but she at least succeeded in inducing him to 
thar his neglected accounts. As a result Bull found 

m r Boid (Harley, presently 

Ail Treasurer) with a view to withdrawal 

this brought shameful abuse upon both Bull and his 
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fortunes, are reserved for the next volume,” read the 

closing words of the fifth pamphlet — a promise unhappily 
never fulfilled. ^ 

The fable thus evolved, with additional strands to be 
noted hereafter, is the ostensible work of one Sir Humphry 
Polesworth, who in a preface to the fifth pamphlet poses 
as historiographer to John Bull, chosen for this high trust 
because he is a plain dealer. The body of T/ie History 
unlike many allegories of the time, is uniformly faithful 
to the fictional method; at no time does the author in¬ 
terrupt his narrative to explain the symbolism. When 
therefore, the piece was printed, as a single document in 
the Miscellanies^ and the Polesworth preface to the fifth 
pamphlet became the preface to the whole work, a note 
was added for the benefit of posterity. Sir Humphry it 
was explained, had never admitted that the history was 
allegorical; but the “reader’s fancy and curiosity”^w^re 
now to be humored by addition of “the supposed allusions 
ot the most obscure parts of the story.” Actually these 
revelations were confined to the salient points. Most of 
the really obscure parts come out of their shadows only 
If the reader can himself shed the light of detailed fact 
General knowledge of the period, however, is adequate for 
the chief events; and the “supposed allusions” have been 
helpfully extended by Sir Walter Scott, by G. A. Aitken 
an recently by K. N. Colvile, who remarks that to pro¬ 
vide full annotations “would be the labour of a lifetime.” ' 


Teerink s Theory of Authorship 

In 1925 Herman Teerink, in an intensive study of T/ie 
History of John Bull accompanying a critical text of the 
riginal pamphlets, challenged certain traditional views, 

ed. Walter Scott (1814), Vol. VI- G A 
itken, The Ltje and tVorks of Arbulhnot (iSoi)* and R M CnI *» / 

lany 0/ the mts {\g2o). and K. N. Colvile, /f Atwf/. 
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concerned, and ten occur only twice. In other words, a 
mere handful appear in John Bull with any remarkable 
emphasis; and half the expressions Swift himself used 
sparingly. Those which recur markedly in both styles are 
four: hts wife and childreny with variants; I need not tell 
you, or its equivalent; rough-and-tumble phrases of which 
a cuf on^ the ear is a fair example; and who the devil, the 
devtl s in /, and so on. That these phrases were common¬ 
place need not be accepted on faith; they turn up again 
and again in ^he Spectator, or in the Review, or in miscel¬ 
laneous tracts and letters, usually in all three. 

Of the remaining fifty-five expressions, which are less 
insistently recurrent, at least half are found passim in the 
contemporary sources noted. They include such formulas 
as the parson of the parish-, pen, ink, and paper-, he took the 
hint-, a good swingeing sum-, brought me acquainted- and 
stark staring mad. The rest, while evidence of general use 
IS less abundant, are hardly more individual; without 
shoes or stockings, rip up old sores, and posterity a thousand 
years hence are fair examples. Occasionally the important 
word appears in one of Arbuthnot’s own works, as a swinge- 
ing quantity of heat, a phrase used in An Examination of 
Dr. Woodward's Account of the Deluge. ^ 

It is true, of course, that parallel expressions are not 
links in a chain, the weakest breaking the strength of the 
whole, but rather strands of a rope, which may lose their 
individual weakness through combination. Either of the 
two, or take heart of grace, or slabbered me all over may be 
trifling in itself, but the entire set of parallels may be irre- 
sistible. The answer is that such phrases, when not clearly 
Identifiable with the general run of current language are 
too infrequent in John Bull or in Swift or in both to con¬ 
tribute what the theory requires. Those which do recur 
with any striking frequency are too few to bear the burden 
imposed on them. It is reasonable to assign their presence 
to coincidence, to the common oral yocabulary of Swift 
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items in Teerink s list — if the theory is to have anv 
value. ^ 

The treachery of the parallels test may be convincinglv 
Illustrated by a moment’s attention to what Teerink calls 
the frequent repetition in Swift’s works” of the well 
known “chimeras” formula. The studies engaged in bv 
Jack, says the author of John Bull, " were generally bent 
towards exploded chimeras, the perpetuum mobile, the 
circular shot, philosopher’s stone, silent gun-powder 
making chains for fleas, nets for flies, and instruments to 
unravel cobwebs and split hairs.” The final chapter (from 
whose pen is unknown) of the Memoirs oj Martinus 
Scrihlerust^\\s us that “his were the projects of perpetuum 
mobiles, flying engines, and pacing saddles; the method 
of discovering the longitude by bomb-shells.” Certainlv 
this passage is rnuch like Swift’s satirical remark, in a letter 
to rchbishop King about a scheme for finding out the 
longitude which he has been told “ is a thing as improbable 
as the philosopher s stone, or perpetual motion.” ' More- 

Laputa” contains the statement: 

1 should then see the discovery of the longitude, the per- 

pe ual motion, the universal medicine, and many other 
great inventions brought to the utmost perfection.”^ The<;p 
and other possible parallels, however, explode of their own 
chimerical force in the presence of a sentence clearly from 
rbuthnot s pen, naming in the same fashion the principal 
Items from ^e list of Jack’s fantastic studies: “IfLy m^n 
besides the Doctor should have pretended to such a secret 
1 would have found the same credit as the philosopher’s 
stone, circular shot, perpetuum mobile — or some such 

^^LrsTefor Arbuthnot had written many 

years before his acquaintance with Swift began. ^ 

o/Jonalha« Swi/,, ed. Temple Scott VIIi; 

3 . An Examination of Dr. IVooduard's Account oJ the Deluge (1697), p. 10. 
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on March 30 except of the bad weather and his “cruel 
twinges”; and omitted further entries until April 8, 
when upon temporary relief he wound up Letter XLIV 
for the mail. For sixteen days thereafter he penned no 
line to Stella. Pamphlet three came out on April 17. The 
slight “Publisher’s Preface” bears no marks of deliberate 
composition; it cannot have been prepared long in ad¬ 
vance. Swift's next two Letters (XLV and XLVI) of 
April 24 and May lo — describing the anguish accom¬ 
panying his shingles, or "'herpes miliaris^ and twenty other 
hard names/’ in the intervening time — make any active 
editorial work in this interval incredible, particularly the 
writing of a wholly superfluous preface which could easily 
be managed by others. Furthermore, as will appear here¬ 
after, pamphlet three as a whole is less justly attributable 
to the pen of Swift than any other part of the allegory. 

And so much for parallels. Like the satirical passages in 
"TheJVhole Duty of Man which, as a clergyman is said 
to have explained to his excited congregation, were in¬ 
tended for all the wicked people in England, rather than 
the local parishioners whose names someone had written 
opposite the various sins' — the passages common to 
Arbuthnot and Swift are free from any restricted signifi¬ 
cance. Most of them were popular in the rapid writing of 
the time Indeed, at many points a far better case could 
be established for Defoe than for Swift as the author of 
John Hull^ if language were to be the test. 

Teennk’s other major argument, a reading of certain 
remarks m the Journal to Stella as a series of insinuations 
of Swift s own authorship, likewise wilts when scrutinized 
On March 10, 1712, Swift urged Stella to buy the first 
pamphlet, which was “very prettily written”; and on 
March 17 he announced the printing of the second part, 
better, I think, than the first.” His illness prevented 
mention of the third pamphlet; but the “Appendix to the 

I. TXf Spectator^ No. 568. 
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Third Part” —that is, the fourrh i 
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• L^' 1 • • ^ ICVCSj shared by Stella with others 

in Dublin. For their judgment he cared little. But for her 

own favorable Judgment he cared very much; and when 
she too accepted irresponsible words at their face value he 
conveyed to her the real truth by indirection. ’ 

The objections to this theory are overwhelming. Such 
a reading implies that Stella, if her reply set up the claim 
for Mrs. Manley, took her cue from the statement of a 
title-page, notoriously deceptive though such statements 
were, and completely ignored Swift’s private words about 
the Scotch gentleman; and that Swift himself, in correct¬ 
ing her, similarly ignored his own former words and 
suddenly and without modulation reversed the explicit 
denial of his own authorship. Thus Arbuthnot drops out 
entirely. Such an assumption taxes credulity; but the 
difficulty does not end there, for Arbuthnot reappears 
On August 7, in a description of the final days of unuxed 
pub ication, during which he “plied it pretty close’’ and 
published several papers of his own “besides some of 
people s. Swift detached his announcement of the 
fhip “"y possible hint of his own author- 

last Saturday. 

y d s business is to hasten the peace before the Dutch are 
too much mauled, and hinder France from carrying the jest of 
bea mg them too far. Have you seen the fourth |art oK 
ull. It is equal to the rest, and extremely good. 

If the skeptical Stella was now well started on her private 
lesson, a reassuring word or two would have been a proper 
saffiguard against the possible inference that the parS[ 

JrrestinriHrff This omission, 

rresting in itself, becomes eloquent when the entry for 

pamoiiet" expkK" 

descrlC^^ of Political Lying,’’ previously (October o) 
described as sent to him from Windsor by Arbuthnot, “is 
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written by Dr. Arbuthnot the a pt, r r". 45 

final phrase is entirely superfluous 
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words, the entire series of stafemenN 

consistent in the intention to inform S elLM. " 

was and Swift was not the author ^ i '^tbuthnot 
of June 17 is wrenched out of hne 'fcm 

Substantial ground for refusing such a 
IS discoverable in the pages of tL 7 ’’fading 

unevenness, it is an amazingly franl/iZ''^ 
document. On numerous subjects '■"^'^ble 

the first fruits” business; his rekJ 

ters; his own prospects; his service to .iT' 

with France and Holland. On ml^r dealing 

commented from time to time^l^rin subjects he 

William King, Archbishop of Dub " ^"cnd 

confidential idiom; but scores of eh ’ apparently 

compared with >«rwa/entries on observations, as 
to it .read by a young Zma„ I 

juexplicit, reticent, or masked ’a'!fd*r^'’^’’ --'^‘‘e 

sages to Stella were prompfard d ' ’ 

matic of such events was the waning of fi, t’^ 

December, 1711, with its eleventh h! 

Stella with almost da^ly declaration, '^^d fo 

was false, and, in the end with ^^e Queen 

■sgust. In concluding a cautiouriSr^TotceZbVzp 
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to Dean Stearne of St. Patrick’s, signed “You know 
who,’’ Swift expressed “the greatest joy imaginable to 
find her Majesty declare herself so seasonably’’' — a dis¬ 
ingenuous phrase if tested by the postscript to the letter 
of the same evening to Stella, “She is awaked at last, and 
so is Lord-Treasurer,’’ or by the opening part of the next 
letter, “After all, it is a strange unhappy necessity of 
making so many peers together; but the Queen has 

drawn it upon herself, by her confounded trimming and 
moderation/' 

The motive of the Journal to Stella was fidelity. “These 
letters of mine,” reads the entry for October 13, lyio 
“are a sort of journal, where matters open by degrees- 
and, as I tell true or false, you will find by the event 
whether my intelligence be good; but I don’t care two¬ 
pence whether it be or no.” The impulse was that of the 
true journal-keeper, with few inhibitions. “I shall know 
more soon,” was Swift’s conclusion on a crucial day 
December 9, 1711, “and my letters will at least be a 
good history to show you the steps of this change.” On 
January 7, 171 1 , he had written, “ Do you know one thing, 
that I find I can write politics to you much easier than to 
any body alive.?” The document was unedited. If indis¬ 
creet quotation by Stella had necessitated veiled hints, 
Swift would have been compelled long before June 17, 

1712, to suppress countless frank declarations which the 
Journal displays. 

Since most of his published writings of these years were 
political. It is not surprising that Swift described his liter¬ 
ary activities with the same candor. Notable are the pre¬ 
tentious entries in the Journal avowing authorship of ‘The 
Virtues of Sid Hamet the Magician’s Rod (September 26- 
December 14, 1710); oi A Description of a City Shower 
(October lo-December 14, 1710); of contributions to 


1. Swift, Correspondence^ I, 309. 
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T/ie Taller (September i8, lyio-Tan 47 

the short-Jived continuation of that and to 

jackanapes Harrison” (January ii-iU ""f “Jittle 

The W[tn]ds[o]r Prophecy (December ^7n)- of 

1712);^ and of <yow Advice Humbly Off 
of the October Club (January ^ ^^^bers 

last Item is of special interest- for in // This 

Stella was intrusted with a secrer ^"fries 

Swift took extraordinary steps to keen bM?°'‘'^'P 

he published with his name attached f 

did before in my life » - he discussed T^' ^ 

numerous letters to King; vet in I in 

(June 22, lyn-July 17, fyjs) ^ /o 

entiated the account from reports of b^-^ ^''^edotn differ- 
mous publications. ^ '"^Portant anony- 

Two remarkable exceptions i-n t-b' 1 

Ex. of lV[harton\ T t Tn ^^^^^oter of His 

case; Te^nk has found snppoTe •'■•se 

-asive and ,„si„„adng „Jl of an 

part of Stella 'to give Swif^undu'^' /relvV ^"“endelTo^rh*’ 

, z' ““^c'^pretation reiecteH Kv 

2. Contrast with Swift’s dpIiVht-.^ l J a by 

pamphk,_unack„owIedged in -thorship of this 

France, pretended to be a tra^la™ -1: M- Priori 

wng to the end. I will let vonr r • * P“''' 'nvention from rl,» k 

ironic promise, for in the iomr r secret of it”_a ,i r ■ 
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Bull. The Journal entries touching The Examiner begin 
with the faintest hints (November ii, 1710), and, in a 
series of more than thirty statements extending to March 
23* i 7 i 3 > convey a piecemeal definition of the limits within 
which Swift’s pen is to be traced. The period of his regular 
contributions, from late October, 1710, to early June 
1711, was half over before the hints to Stella were sufficient 

reveal the truth. In the end there could be no slightest 

doubt; but his failure to specify from the start is very 
striking. ^ 

No doubt the official nature of his responsibility de¬ 
terred him from owning too freely at first what might be 
quoted to the general harm. The uncertain couree of 
events required extreme care. There is an obvious differ¬ 
ence between issuing a lone pamphlet, which, whatever its 
reception, need not be followed up, and managing the 
delicate business of governmental publicity. For official 
and personal reasons it was important not to confess in 
so many words the authorship of a thing in process, whose 
future issues were to be determined by controversy and the 
progress of affairs. The Examiner was one side of an in¬ 
tense debate, and its usefulness might easily be mortgaged 
by indiscretion. The noteworthy thing about Swift’s un¬ 
folding explanation to Stella is its consistency. In spite 
of the length of the list of entries, no such contradiction 
appears as that which Teerink discovers in the John Bull 
references. A single allusion to Atterbury (March 7 
1711), with a “perhaps,” was manifestly not intended to 
deceive anyone. There was a steady progress toward 
revelation, which came little by little; and no doubt this 
was a more natural method than a sudden declaration 
when the first weeks of editorship had been passed over 
in silence. It is just possible, moreover, that Swift told 
the secret in bits in order to avoid trouble should an oc¬ 
casional letter fall into other hands. 

A further reason for reticence about the early papers in 
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„„ ,„e ,0 bring „pri,a, in Tet/n.feiS 

overturn. This was especially true of his afP, i 

Wharton, whom, according to the Mackv RpI, *z.°” 
Characters of the Court of ^ueen Anne, Swift describTd^^^ 
“the most universal villain I ever knew.” • Wharton h H 
been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland from November noR^f 
October, 1710, and duHng that time had won the hear tv 
contempt of Swift by ignoring his ambitions while ma n 
taming an outward cordiality, but more particular^ bJ 

don of .ho sacrame„t.l test and in ginoiaj nndormi^rng 

churchman, Wharton was virtually an afheisr^ i 
hatred did not blind him to the Earl’s evrra ot' * 

lilical importance. "Owing to Wharton's powoHnX 

more cause to fear. Certainly whenever Swift assailpH 
this^werful Sgure he took unusual pain, to avoid dloKr 
In rk Number rj (November a-o „.oWh: 

seornd from h,s pen. he referred to Wharton coveni’v as 

a certain great man whose special talent “consists in 

vjich he plentifully distributes every minute he speaks 
guently contradicts the next half-houf.” ’ As for £ 

I. Prose tyorks,X,i-;i. 

Dunbarton’to Lor<foxfo”d’ wriuen from 

» .b, te„bi? ”r. Ju£*ZZ 7'>' "H«. I 

cursing, the ministry. Our great Queen herself is " 0 , 

censure of the adherents of Lord Whartor, Jh • i. ^ I™" ^^ndalous 

Whigs invoke and adore as the soirprlse^er ^ lU " 

pnnciples (Portland MSS. — Historical Man and their cursed 

JM). Mistoncal Manuscnpts Commission, V [1899], 
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‘'oaths wherewith he perpetually tags both ends of every 
proposition, they may occasion some horror, but it would 
De unjust to tax him with “perjury when he invokes God 
and Christ, because he has often fairly given public notice 
to the world, that he believes in neither/' In T/ie Exam¬ 
iner, Number i8 (November 23-30, 1710), appeared the 
scathing arraignment of Wharton under the name of 
Verres for corruption, immorality, and sacrilege. The 
phrase defiler of altars," one of the appellatives there 
used with reference to a notorious vile act of Wharton 
Swift explained in T"he Examiner, Number 23^ in terms 
which no one could misunderstand.^ The penalties which 
he would have suffered if a straight Whig ministry had 
suddenly come in would undoubtedly have been as cruel 
as the powerful Earl could make them. 

The entries in the Journal pertaining to Wharton are 
not very numerous; but they reveal Swift’s enmity, with 
which Stella must have been already acquainted, and they 
refer to A Short Character (December 8, 1710-January 24 
1711) in terms which, while never so plain as those ap¬ 
plied to The Examiner, were intended to hint at the true 
authorship without giving Stella a direct confession that 
might somehow be quoted in Dublin, There are no con¬ 
tradictory entries, and none of the statements tries to 
fasten the authorship on any other person. Swift’s letters 
to Archbishop King in this connection were even more 
reti^cent; and well they might be, for the Archbishop, 

although opposed to Wharton, considered A Short Char¬ 
acter outrageous.^ 

A Letter from the Pretender to a M'hig Lord, written os¬ 
tensibly at St.-Germain on July 8, 1712, is slight. It is 
mentioned in the Journal (July 19) merely as “another 
urub. Jhis communication is addressed to “My Lord 


1. Swift, Prose fPorks, IX, 8i, 105, 144. 
form at the close of No. 2<;. 

2. Swift, Correspondence, I, 227, 233, 235. 


A correction appeared in ironical 
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Wharton,” and thus insinuates that he is in treasonable 

of tho scheme you sent me, signed by our frieJds^’Tnd 
oudmes a distribution of offices to prominent Whins Tn^ 

unackno^edged in the 7 our„,l « this satle°,“fj; 
IS by Swift, who as latet events demonstrated, haLeed 

Cmi, in his injudicious trac? Tie Pui/iTsT 
Wtp, it was the Earl of Wharton who made the fmmll 

mous hbd, as a result of which the publishers, Mtiphew 

offered for the discovery of the author. Swift LSped The 

ch^ceofpunishment or flight only by the luckiest chance ' 

ring S:ff?f greIf:t'Xt 

ett 

10, tracing the course of the numerous Sip" 
the succeeding weeks, describing with gusto th"* 

of "my book” in the Commons debafes and re?! 
early in 1712, and ending with a reference rT “ 
answers” on March 2c a total of 

explicit and boastful, whereas not a sTllVtS^'oT ?hh^ 
ject appeared in Swift’s other letterc to^lw t T- , 
that of December 29 to Dean Steamp d ^if*' >'^eluding 
8 to Archbishop King The lS??? 

.0 Srffs entry in tife for 

1. Swift, Proje Works, V, 


3^1; Correspondence, II, 126, 129. 
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Morphew, the publisher, and “showed him two or three 
papers and pamphlets; among the rest mine of the Con¬ 
duct of the AllieSy threatened him, asked who was the 
author, and has bound him over to appear next term. He 
would not have the impudence to do this, if he did not 
foresee what was coming at court.” Yet these fearful times 
occasioned no mysterious methods of giving information 
to Stella. Entries concerning the Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty (February 13-February 20), while few, are simi¬ 
larly explicit; and nothing in the history of the next fort¬ 
night can account for the sudden reticence which Teerink’s 
theory requires after March 6.* It is true that on February 
8, and several times thereafter. Swift recorded a suspicion 
that his letters were opened in transit. But he did not 
change his practice. Indeed, if he had been newly alive 
to such danger, and if to be known as the author of John 
Bull could have been in any sense a risk, his allegedly 
misleading mention of the Scotch gentleman, and later of 
Dr. Arbuthnot, would have been but shabby treatment of 
a good friend, uncharacteristic and unnecessary. 

After several indications in late February that he had 
been in conference with Sir Thomas Hanmer and others 
concerning “a Representation of the State of the Nation 
to the Qu[een], where all the wrong steps of the Allyes 
and the late Ministry about the War will be mentioned,” 
Swift on March 5 stated that this work was printed — “*I 
have not seen it yet; it is plaguy severe, they say” — and 
on March 8, two days before instructing Stella to buy Law 
is a Bottomless Pit, he added: “Pray read the Representa¬ 
tion; 'tis the finest that ever was writ. Some of it is 
Pdfr’s [Swift^s] style; but not very much.” In his later 

I. In the spring and summer months of 1712, Swift’s illness made the 
journal fragmentary. But before resumption of regular daily journaUkeeping, 
he hinted to Stella that he was at work on his History oj the Peace of Utrecht] 
and in a long senes of statements covering many months (September ic, 1712— 
May 16, 1713), he kept her informed of his progress. 
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History of the Four Last Years of the ^ueen he expressed 
his enduring admiration for this piece, which he foi.nH 
„pon tdal he could not reduce to an abstract wi thou tin 
juring It.' Credit to others, with or without praise is in 
fact not uncommon in the Journal. About Mrs Manley’s 
services he was not only specific and open (January \- 
October 22, 1711), but consistent in his meticulous review 
of the facts (November 3); and these facts are remarkablv 
attested by Mrs. Manley in a letter of October 2 to Lord 
Oxford.' There is censure in the Journal {ox the dull work 
of the poetaster Trapp, but generous praise for Prior wbn 
“outdoes all our poets here a bar’s length.” The words 
handsome and pretty, applied to The Spectator and some 
lesser things, breathe an air of condescension ” savs 
Teerink, whereas words of wholehearted commendation 
are reserved almost exclusively for Swift’s own composi 
non. Yet Prior s poem on the Guiscard affair is called “a 
handsome paper of verses”; and pretty or prettily mitten 
as a term of genuine approval is attached not only to 
Arbuthnot s The Art of Political Lyin? and to Lmw i% n 
Bottomless Pit, but, on February 3, 1711, to “the la^t Ex 
aminerj the prettiest I had read.*' 

The masculine expressions better than the first and equal to 
the rest and extremely good, used to characterize the later 

pamphlets, remind Teerink of the terms in which 
Swift was accustomed to commend his own work. But it 
IS difficult to see how these simple laudatory phrases or 
the generous interest which the combined Journal entries 
on John Bull demonstrate, can be associated at all with 

the outspoken self-congratulation and excessive pride ex- 

kf passages referring to Swift^s works 

the praise bestowed upon Arbuthnot’s achievement’ 
when the friendship of the two men and the high quality’ 

I. Swift, Prose Works, X, 100-114, uS-iio. 

J. Portland MSS.-Kstom^\ Manuscripts Commission, V (1899), 95. 
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the novelty, and the current popularity of John 5 a//are 
remembered, is entirely natural. If anything, it is under¬ 
done. Had Swift been the author, his felicity would have 
overflowed into the pages of the Journa/. It is true thit 
the letters were very irregular after April i, 1712. b^t not 
a day was missed in the month of March, which incb^d 
p lication of the first two pamphlets — and yet onlv 

two entries in March concern themselves with the matter 
The vogue of the whole John Bull series is proved bv the 

Cch7 '’IT'K/'’' came oi o„ 

iSirb'" " dining with “a friend in the city, abiut ^ 
ttle business of {printing,• but not my own.” Pamphlet 

two was then projected, as that entry shows, and vroh 

ably the first edition at least of pamphlet one was gone so' 

that the prospect of a good run was favorable.’ sf hannv 

a reception of a Swift publication would have called 

daily record; but the announcement of the seconH n 

phle, o„ March .7 is .crually ,h. S/dS. 

the fourth pamphlet, the next letter, written on Mav ti 
when more of the editions must have been out is silent 
although both letters comment on Swift’s paper on the 
English Tongue.^ In like manner the lette^r S tX 
while It asks whether Stella has seen Toland’s Invitatwn t'o 

altogcfer. ^ FinaV;. S^rmr'rfTufyT,™ V? 

o owing t at of July i, and next preceding that of Au- 

and founh pamphiris .in' la'ro^ ed^riMs T’li'" wcond. thinl, 

edition of pamphlet two- and that '"‘"/h ' 3 ~ 2 o was for the second 

third edition ofpampMe’t one was for the 

g0(^vjr*’anmhcr tfoWJ wasXonly o'''* '"‘O' (“it is too 

jy was the only one m that month. 
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gust 7 with its announcement of thp fin.i . . 
apm Silent, although it contains the names of a^ "hV? 

of Swifts minor things. Bv this ,■ ^ ^^idful 

formance would have commanded theTrreprSle 
ration of an author whose pride in li^.. P'^^ssible admi- 

ment and political influence approached 

tion for the parade of some assumed i^nteTec'uandvlT'"' 

frequently took the stereotyped form “ n ^ ^ spirits, 
it all.?" This question, often aDoC. v “"^"^^tand 
edged works, seems to Teerink an item of acknowl- 

because Swift attached it (Mav lo i-, ™Po''fance 

remarks about John Bull. B^t teasinL^' 

Smlla lacked sophistication was not "nfined 7 " 

which mentioned published works. Swift S f 

insinuated that she needed instrurrinn P 

she was ignorant of the Bible or that hi" 

was beyond her; and his favorite formnH P S^^sip 

the query about her understanding Jr<= f 

makes it valueless as a^h?nt ^ autr'b^" uP 

asked the question, he meant or^r’ 

though his mood was one of banker 

scure the subtleties of Godolnhin’c ( n /ound ob- 
Marlboroughs in relation to the 

of Somerset disguised as “ r.P of the Duchess 

rcSis in 

the guise of Yan Ptschirnsook^^r w ^'^PP Gurnet in 
to John Bull’s mother.* ^ uiinistering laudanum 

natives of the sea. ’Do you undemTnd m^"™rh "“n Tritons, 

Diaper, not of Swift. ^ subject was the poetry of 
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On what was believed by the general public about the 
authorship of the allegory, contemporary testimony is 
meager. Arbuthnot, excessively careless of his reputation 
left no claim on record. A letter from Peter Wentworth 
to his brother (August 4, 1712) contains a comment 
which anyone may read either way to suit his fancy' 
Teerink, recognizing a confusion of claims, believes that 
there existed a kind of agreement” between Swift and 
Arbuthnot to call the latter the author. The alleged agree- 
rnent rnust have been kept with extraordinary success if 
the philosopher Berkeley, who was intimate with both 
men in the spring of the following year, could be so com 
pktely deceived as to write to Sir John Percival (April 
16, 1713)7 “His [Arbuthnot’s] wit you have an instance 
of in his Art of Political Lying,’ and the tracts of ‘John 
Bull of which he is the author.” " 

Important, because it came from the hands of Swift and 
Pope themselves, is the preface to Volume I of the Miscel- 
lantes in Prose and Verse published by Motte in 1727. It 
states that the second volume ‘‘will consist like this of 
several small Treatises in Prose, wherein a Friend or two 
are concerned.” Besides things of their own, say the 
authors, all the Papers wherein we have casually had 
any Share will be included, ‘‘particularly those writ in 
conjunction with our Friends, Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. 
Cjay; and lastly, all of this sort composed sinHy by either 
of those Hands.” Teerink, in contending that despite the 
agreement the general public clung to the theory that 
Swift was the author of John Bull, cites the criticism of 
t e 1727 volumes in Smedley’s Gulliveriana: or, a Fourth 
Volume of Miscellanies, etc. (1728), wherein Swift was ac- 

.k Papers, J705-17S9 (1883), p. 294. Mayo areues coffentlv 

that Wentworth meant Arbuthnot by “the Author" (Putlicalion^of sheMoJeZ 
Language Assoetasion 0/ America, XLV, 277). ^‘^‘"’‘•‘“"ons oj She Modem 

Berkele^v Witt the P' of 

16. and 21* ijij Ke the Journal So Ssella, April 12, 
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cused of trying to “support his Tl,- • 

Volumes” by the use of “Three other 

animus was so obviously personal, however ^h /T’® 

„ „,uch of Popi’s is worthC of jud ' 

™ so broad that the actual ,„es{io„* „f wh ‘ wtoc ?T 

Conduct of the Allies, known to be bv 
sufficient to account for some ponular 
allegorical counterpart to him Rifp V • of its 

had Smedley himself entertained rh'* 'a* ’"^''edible that, 

Bull or PoleLorth shouSrh “ esc L'd“' r' “f 

following catalogue: inclusion in the 

The Captain fSwiftl flouri<ih*rJ In #-u tlt • i 
Labours, to favour the Jacohile Cause f Ueat of his 

CuVs. R”.arh, Ballads. Z S aS 
and private. ... But I’lJ detain vn 'f '^''■tings, publick 
tertainment of Master Toby alias //”° 

Examimr, alias h-n of St ? ^ Sw..t, alias 

■A wi'™ ™*ro tt fzsfz: "'p"""'' - 

with an asterisk were not by Swift 7 marked 

so marked; but as the asterisk w ’ ^^ct 

Essay upon the Faculties of the M' ^ Critical 

Swift, the distirretior, s { V otS"/’’ PT; “"rlr> 

” ^"S7;1^p^„ee'r 

»d by the rvords which*immediately Mot “'''' 

Gay of the Beggar’s Opera." ■ WhL in 

I. Culiivcriana, p. 236. 

2* Afiicdot^s I fi f R 

i« his unpublished Hr;var^- dl“S the 

tnesis, The Lt/e and tf'orks oj Joseph 
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was once more reprinted in the Bathurst and Gilliver 
Miscellanies^ by Dr. Arbuthnot^ Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay, 
it was definitely labeled “by Dr. Arbuthnot” in the Con¬ 
tents of Volume III. There is clear evidence not only that 
Pope directed this edition, but that his warm friends 
George and Anne Arbuthnot, the Doctor’s son and daugh¬ 
ter, were consulted about what should and what should 
not be included.* George Arbuthnot was more than 
thirty years old when his father died in 1735. That in a 
matter of such moment John Arbuthnot should have al¬ 
lowed an impression unfair to Swift to remain permanently 
fixed in the minds of his own family is utterly beyond 
belief. 

The statements of the Journal to Stella, read for what 
they say rather than by artificial or cunning inference, thus 
remain the central pier supporting Arbuthnot as the author 
of John Bull. Happily, this view is justified, as will ap¬ 
pear, by the nature of the document itself. 

The Patchwork Examined 

As a literary work Ahe History of John Bull is a very 
sketchy affair. The section which constituted pamphlet 
one is, it is true, rather firmly knit. Its thirteen brief chap¬ 
ters, the first seven of almost equal length, the rest some¬ 
what more ample, expose the legal quandary, and show 
John’s disillusionment as he studies his accounts and com¬ 
mits his case to Sir Roger Bold. The plot, unfolded gradu¬ 
ally, promises an unbroken chain of incident. Had the 
same method been followed throughout, the result would 
have been symmetrical and coherent. 


Spence (1931), supports belief in the general reliability of Spence. So (see his 
introductory chapter) does George Sherburn, I'he Early Career 0/ Alexander 
Pope (1934). 

I. Aitken, ^he Life of Arbuthnot^ pp. 159-161; Pope, Works, ed, Elwin and 
Courthope, VII, 486-491, and IX, 530-534. 
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But with the last chapter of thi \ 
sudden suggestion of patchwork ® 

announces Don Diego’s attemnr heading, which 

making an end of the lawsuit is^f,,||h-om 

text is too brief to make clear Nnti-in k hut the 

war party, and John is left at the end ® ^he 

like a man in a trance.” The m^^k staring, 

objective narrative, as in the other twWh''"' “ r"°' 
dramatic dialogue; the speeches nf R i ^"^P^^rs, but 
jumped out of their incidental place ^ have 

dieial ^ntntent, entirely o/the t P™"; »f Ju- 

This concluding chapter was so obviouslv In^ff 
ment, it was omitted, and ? brief subs^rtnl'""”''' 

“0: rS&dV“"*" 

The seLd 

onds'lhTJm 

discovered, on the duty of curtmU^ ^ 
chapter two. describing the receSn"’’ 

Baboon; chapter four lumps toeether .^^ 

three daughters and John’s extfndpH o^" the 

guardians; chapter five mnrh k *5 ''’’th their 

»incident. leLr foS S^tfsTth’ “ 

considerabiXgtrthrt'r’ «“ "e 

/ onger than the first or second, whereas the 
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fourth, a so-called Appendix to the third, is much slighter; 
in ail three the chapter lengths are varied, though with 
some tendency in pamphlets three and five to settle down 
to a norm. In pamphlet three the medium is chiefly de¬ 
scription or objective narrative, with wholly dramatic 
chapters inserted; and in pamphlets four and five the 
narrative often changes to that of dialogue in a twinkling, 
so that many chapters are of two colors, with an arbitrary 
break at the point of division. It is clear that the author 
had no compelling sense of design, that he seldom looked 
backward, that the fresh impulse found its own vehicle, 
with only loose and unconscious dependence upon previ¬ 
ous parts. Inconsistency within the individual pamphlet, 
while less marked than between pamphlets, is still con¬ 
spicuous. 

The substance as well as the form is of uneven pattern, 
and no doubt is partly accountable for the form, as is in¬ 
evitable in the work of a rapid writer whose pen runs at 
will. Pamphlet one holds to the theme of law and trade, 
with Bull's change in attitude as the influence of his sec¬ 
ond wife comes into play. With the first chapter of 
pamphlet two, however, digression begins. The first Mrs. 
Bull's “Vindication of the Indispensable Duty of Cuckol- 
dom ” is a burlesque answer from the Whig point of view 
to Sacheverell's sermon against popular resistance; and 
while in the story it is a natural outgrowth of the quarrel 
leading to the death of the amorous Mrs. Bull, to whom 
the parson’s preaching against adultery (with what the 
author calls “more zeal than sense”) was a red flag, it 
actually shifts the emphasis from the intensely practical 
economic issue to deep-seated political and religious 
prejudices. It is only with the third chapter that the em¬ 
phasis is restored, when, in her dialogue with Don Diego, 
the second Mrs. Bull demonstrates that “poor Frog” is 
not so poor as Hocus pretends. The daughters-and-guard- 
ians chapter which follows is likewise on the subject of 
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Bull s economic misfortunes- hur (-k i . 

the three hateful wenches, who with oVeTiflf 

appear nowhere else in the whole allepor ^ ® exception 
flavor of digression. gives it the 

The third pamphlet, as thp “d ur i , 
frankly states, pictures “John BulLs Preface” 

mestic affairs,” which set aside the h do- 

of five chapters. John’s mo"£ ^ 

and the difficulties of EnglandS; ’ 7 " 
arrangements in the recent UnioJ with^ScTn 
clear in Bull’s embarrassed handhng^f ^ 
persons. Peg, we are told, found Tack T, ^"^oi^blesome 
young man, and defended him ae-ainQe attractive 
objections. There had been a storv K *’'‘°‘^her’s 
first wife was herself enamored of Jack and“rh 
to persuade Bull to take Peg into hi«! h ^ 

Whether this was true or not 
.. all, she „„s. jot'be’clXrgi: 
honester m.„ than any of the kin o/old Mai^Bun" 

So Peg talkt; but for all that Kv tk. • 
friends and by many a bonny th’ing^htt wer'eTenr" f 

Peg taken into the «»„ "."f 

was, that she might have the freedom m’ 

and might take him for better and f * ‘^“"'’^’’sation, 

provided always, he did not come intfS^ifTT^’ Pleas’d,- 
* uts. and dtstneh theTti 

P«s rSui’edt Tjah'’'"”''' “ 

sketched in the chapter which follows Th^’ "’^"‘*7 
abruptly resumes the dialogue method^^^V^k^^^’’ 

nngation, and the pamphlet concludes with the 
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beginnings of negotiations at Salutation Tavern, where 
Frog would not speak in the open, but tried to whisper to 
old Lewis, so that John was forced to sit with his arms 
akimbo, to keep them asunder.” 

Pamphlet four is well called An Appendix-^ it is a dis¬ 
tinct interlude centering in Jack. After the new domestic 
arrangement had been in effect for some time. Jack was 
suspected of being in league with Yan Ptschirnsooker 
(Bishop Burnet, of the Broad Church faction), who earlier 
had tried to concoct a cjuack-powder,*^ an eclectic rem¬ 
edy, for John’s ailing mother when “High” and “Low” 
doctors failed to agree on measures for her recovery It 
came to be believed that an impudent fellow named 
Timothy Trim (Low Church party), who some years 
earlier, upon being taken into the family, had boldly put 
on his mistress’s livery over his own tattered clothes, was 
really only Jack in disguise. Jack was therefore arrested 
and bound over for trial (introduction of the Bill against 
Occasional Conformity). Habbakkuk Slyboots (Lord 
Somers) and some of Jack’s other friends visited him in 
prison and tried to convince him that he should plead guilty 
and consent to be hanged (support the Bill), with the un¬ 
derstanding that Sir Roger would cut him down before he 
expired (see that the Bill was thrown out). Don Diego 
promised to be his friend if he would so plead. Jack had 
grave misgivings, but at last consented — and was be¬ 
trayed, much to the sorrow of John Bull, who, when he 
learned of the affair, spiritedly informed Diego that here¬ 
after when he had any hanging to do, he would give the 
orders himself. In all this there is no hint of the lawsuit, 
except in Bull’s intimation that he has better employ¬ 
ment for Sir Roger than the frustration of Diego’s ma¬ 
levolent schemes. ° 

The last pamphlet picks up the negotiations at the 
I avern, traces Bull s futile efforts to arrive at a fair settle¬ 
ment with Frog, and describes his ultimate single-handed 
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transaction with Lewis Baboon — all in k- l • • 
with a coherence comparable to rhae f 
,hough with greater f„ll„ess and ^ iH'" 

0/ narrative and dialogue is the acLpted ^ .'^>«ure 
ter after chapter. No doubt the comL \ ^ chap- 

continuity of action both resulted from*' ^ ”iethod and the 
neceasiy of winding op thlX^^fP^e"?' 'T 
untaxed issue. Historical circums^tanr/^ 
drama of any final resolution. ^ deprived the 

Thus in the work as a whole an 
ing detail quarrels with total effect bewilder- 

and miscellaneous. Occasionally a’ sinaL^T^^ 

Boll and Don Diego.Ti Thrsottf'jlK^X'" 
Salutanon Tavern to his home, wherehe is drfed h T 
servants there .s excellent dramatic off ct as ,h u 
man is at first surprised by their mnrt. ! l °*d 

and at last, when he has hstened to th ’ 

wap of sorites," is moved by a„ ' o f Tf “' 

cudgel and drive them out — "tfen I, 
that was first at the door” — and m 

rare. Many of the ch^s arXf fr'^’ f 7''''''' " 
work^s extremely the whole 

things like ^The CoTfucfo/'/hTj/Z^ whicht°“* 

tern; it is neyer unequal; it never flaTs i/n“ 

such deliberation that the contras/tTtb 7 ®/; • 

respecr, suggesring very different coSS ofi'Zf 

(Ayi""' aw.y.„. ,i c„,. 
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is perhaps too marked to be useful. But the T'ale of a I'uby 
from which Jack is confessedly taken, has so often been 
associated with John Bully that it deserves attention. Its 
internal development suggests the wanderer, occasionally 
within the narrative parts, but more especially in the in¬ 
troduction of digressive chapters. It is soon clear, how¬ 
ever, that these digressions are charted. Their labels, 
their detached content, and their regular alternation with 
the narrative chapters make them entirely unlike the 
haphazard and purely pictorial digressions of John Bull, 
Swift viewed his task as a whole; upon the book is the 
stamp of an energetic, combining mind. The lithe and 
buoyant Arbuthnot, on the other hand, as the brevity of 
all his other works, both serious and whimsical, indicates, 
did not have a shaping hand for materials in the large. 
His mind was keenly alive to the next thing, but not to 
the unity of all things. Hence an organic development in 

John Bull is not to be sought. 

The defects, grave as they are, in the end are not very 
disturbing. Chapters which appear to be talking off the 
subject are not really impertinent. Their indiscretion con¬ 
sists in not waiting for the judicious moment, or for a 
proper introduction from the main speaker, of whose 
rights we are jealous. While clumsily inserted, they are, 
in fact, invaluable for the realism of the story. The chief 
offenders—the interlude about Bull’s family troubles, 
and that of Jack’s all but fatal experiment with the noose 
— make the burden of litigation seem the more terrify¬ 
ing, as was indeed the case behind the curtain of allegory. 
A man who has to defend his pious mother against the 
neighborhood, himself against the tongue of a militantly 
disgruntled sister, and that sister’s ubiquitous and guile¬ 
less lover against interfering conjurers, can hardly get on 
with a lawsuit which is already more than a match for 
him. In these ways the development of the story is saved 
from being purely linear, and without suggestion of ham- 
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m and saw. caprice does not so to Sh,„A i , 
The spontaneous ordering of episodes was&tTd '"***■ 
no doubt by the fragmentary method of issuf bof "! ' 

the desultory, the incorrigibly human 

more characteristic of Arbuthnot than 

neglect of a nicely mortised plan unconscious 

The incoherence of 5 n// has claimed the arr • 
of Teerink, who has found in the patchwork a ha r 
ingenious theory of the composition of the worf p' 

from ,702 to the spring of ,7,.; pamphlet ile^simiM'* 

July, 1712. The intervening pamphlets 
two kinds of material. Pamphlet ^two deals Tfh 
with events of December, 17S,, Jamarv 17m T'" 
Its first two chapters (Mrs. Bull’s "VindicSn ’? ii 
way in which the public took sides) hark back to ,h 

(description of the three daughters) rTrstoth"^^"'' 

of January and February, 1712 the S Ta r" 

John’s mother. Peg, and Jack) go back as far Jfvo? '""S 

of the decade from 1700 on ■ Th ! ’ parts 

distinction between two kinds of subject matt^'^^d'® a 
new: ^‘^J^ct-matterj old and 

curing “forme°eve“)l 'c' parts (th«e re- 

th. evints ate "f rSde .ra,"'"' "’T' 

order that contribute towards the 

Conformity'' epi^e)7alThough of 

ered events down to February ntt! T ^ P^Hiphlet three has already cov- 

™ >"1 .1 n.^; .reri" z 
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making of history, and of which an average student can 
hardly be ignorant/' 

B. Pamphlet five and the regular parts (those concerned 
with contemporary events) of two and three. Here most 
of the materials refer to minor incidents, which, though 
important enough to people then living, look rather in¬ 
significant at this distance of time.” 

The A and B parts are so different in historical scope 
that, according to this view, they must have been written 
at different times; and as the A-part contains nothing 
later than the summer of 1711, and in particular fails to 
note any actual plan for the '‘composition” of the law¬ 
suit, Teerink fixes the time of writing before December 7, 
1711, when the Queen, at the opening of Parliament, an¬ 
nounced that time and place for officially beginning peace 
negotiations had been appointed. The B-part, besides 
using detailed incidents and covering a much briefer 
period, refers exclusively to events following the Queen’s 
announcement. From numerous entries in the Journal to 
Stella for the latter part of 17 ii naming or hinting at 
meetings of Swift, Arbuthnot, and Erasmus Lewis (Under¬ 
secretary of State), Teerink concludes that the composi¬ 
tion of John Bull^ for which Arbuthnot was supplying 
hints and Lewis facts, was going forward at the same time 
with that of "The Conduct oj the Allies^ in order to present 
like arguments to the less sophisticated part of the public, 
but that whereas The Conduct was finished in time to in¬ 
fluence public sentiment before Parliament met, the alle¬ 
gory was not ready, was overtaken by the December crisis 
and left dangling for the time, but eventually was pulled 
out, cut down, and published in March as pamphlet one. 
The rejected scraps were then interwoven with fresh 
material based on more recent events, and so came out 
as chapters patched into pamphlets two and three, but 
were all used up by May, so that the final pamphlet was 
made entirely of new cloth. 
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There is something to be said for this theory I, 2 

their lack of conrinniMr : i pamphlets — 

tneir lacK ot continuity m substance and their rnrin..o 

shifts m form. It explains the difference in tone b“ween 
pmphlets one and J,e whieh, though alike in heir™ 

tive and narrative qualiTy “r.fpt^Tt'also^shZ' 

For my own part [Swift wrote], when I .saw f^;c ( i 
sink, upon the change of the ministrv I ■ ^ 

conceive it a good omen. It seemed as ifX^ enough to 

heir had got', new stewardrand was ZteT, 

lothear feeding him^ wfth ;^„?y:rtL* td"?do!?' 

Here is very probably a hint of the second Mrs R ii 
whose performance of the corrective office d^crihed ’’ 

“to curb the inilent, protecfthToppr .dlrZ”" 

3 Th “ “"erht'btd r Z'Z' 

terial), echoes pretty certainly the opening para^ranh of 
The Conduct of the Allies, where the motives whiS^^ ^ 
justify a people in going to war are said to ^e 

zt?wtirb:?„nZtt?,r “ 

some injury they have reciived r ^ revenge 

just quarrel* or Jasriv fn r] f a' k * some ally in a 

vaded. themselves when they are in- 


1 - Swih, Prose 0 'orks,V, 113. 
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By contrast, such an important item as the '‘Articles of 
Agreement betwixt John Bull, Clothier, and Nicholas 
Frog, Linnendraper,'' included in the “new” material, 
found its model not in The Conduct of the Allies, but in 
Swift s Remarks on the Barrier treaty which was published 
about February 20, 1712. It is certain that both The Con¬ 
duct and the Remarks were used by the author of John 

Bull; and the former affords inspiration for much of the 
argument of the A-part. 

. It is precisely in the use made of The Conduct of the 
Allies, nevertheless, that certain clear objections to Tee- 
rink’s time-theory are grounded. While obviously a prose 
argument of the complexity of Swift’s great tract could 
not be duplicated in detail in the allegory, it is still only 
reasonable to assume — if the two documents were under 
way at the same time, coming from the same pen, and 
calculated to convince different social groups of the neces¬ 
sity of the same practical course for the foreign office_ 

that the emphasis would be much the same also. Now 
the emphasis is the same in the main contention that Bull 
has contributed much and received little; but the objects 
of attack show important variations. Swift’s tract con¬ 
tends first that England, instead of engaging in the war 
as a principal, should have acted only as an auxiliary; and 
secondly that because IVIarlborough is a general and not 
an admiral, the efforts of the government have been di¬ 
rected into channels least likely to produce results, the 
great military campaigns, and have been withheld where 
they would most weaken the enemy and enrich England, 
namely, in the use of the navy against French oversea 
possessions. Both arguments are expanded. Yet neither 
of these contentions does the author of John Bull absorb 
into his allegorical scheme, though such use would have 
been easily within his powers, 

^orks, V, I44 The 1709 treaty had been mentioned in 
Thf Conduct^ but not displayed article by article. 
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Further, Swift in his tract singles out rhp ir r • ^ 
dividual attack. He not only fastigates\he Dufch 

at length the dis,dva„,ap „f ,|„ alliaL w, “h'fc,? 

toward the Dutch, assails the Emneror wh ‘^'splayed 
into the grand alliance with Enehnri a 
General, for having failed ai everSrn '''' 

tions in Spain „hich SfSat'Tg^’;: L™!!V,f j' 

regrettably p edged to sunnorr c v , -?^1V is 

<>r k Ik^ ■ ®“PPort. Swift plainlv save 

to have the empire and Spanish monarchy udted^in Jh 

same person, is a dreadful considerarmn X united n the 

posityo that wise principle on which th^ eighth mid 
the alliance is founded” —a danapr .i • frticle of 

the death of the Emperor Joeeph (grinTof' 

expected to place on the throne of s’nain ' I 

Tom the Dustman (Portugairis barefv''''^^^'^" 

Esquire South (Austria), thoigh named '^rtKv T"* 

estate of the Strutts upon Philip Baboon is noTf°^.?" 
mentioned, except for nnp clipk<. r ’ • further 
at all ^ Thp s'>ght reference, n the A-nart 

at all. The very title of the first pamphle Law l a 

tomless Pit, Exempli/y’d in the Case nf Zl r j o 
John Bull, Nicholas Froy and Uwis R h Zi 
all they had in a Law-Suit, omits Soff"^’ 
other words, pamphlet one Vocuses the ligh! ^Frog. l" 

I. Prose tVotks V ion 

oj Europe; or, an Ene/uiry’Jo ,l lle JZ'D ^e Ba/tance 

‘0 the Emperor as well as to kJP hilip w'ifhtjJ"’'”^ 

be expected from either (17,,). This Dim iTh I r u ^ ‘^“t "“ty 

UMe spectator, by Defoe, was advert 

two, the tenth of pamphh!t*lhrertnd^tr^ ~ 'h* f*'*^'*' P^fpltlet 

the B-part. ^ ‘^e sixth of pamphlet five - are S| in 
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is he alone who joins Bull in the letter to Strutt which 
precipitates the suit; he and Bull and Hocus are the only 
characters described; of the “rest of the tradesmen'’ who 
are glad of an opportunity to come in on the affair provided 
that Bull and Frog bear the charges, only Lying Ned the 
Chimney-sweeper (Savoy) and Tom the Dustman (Portu¬ 
gal) are specified. South is forgotten for the time. 

It seems likely, therefore, that the A-part was composed 
not in 1711 at all, but in the early weeks of 1712, probably 
not before late January or early February, when, as Swift 
told Stella, the Dutch dogs were beginning to play tricks 
and tamper with the French.* The Congress of Utrecht 
opened on January 18. Ten days later the House of Com¬ 
mons ordered the Barrier Treaty to be laid before them. 
The debates took place in February, and in that month 
resolutions were passed accusing the Dutch of failure to 
supply their share of men, money, and ships."* Swift's 
Remarks came out about February 20. In this contest the 
Dutch did not lack champions in England. Hare's defense 
of the allies and the former ministry against Swift’s at¬ 
tack in The Conduct^ of which the first three parts were 
issued late in 1711 and the fourth in 1712, included in part 
two “a Vindication of the Barrier-Treaty . . , with a 
particular Defence of our Faithful and Good Allies the 
Dutch,” and in part three “a further Vindication of the 
Dutch,” Part four contained a “Postscript, in answer to 
Remarks on the Barrier-Treaty,” ^ 

The answers to Swift, indeed, came out in handfuls; 
and the Dutch were especially befriended by those who 

1. Journal to Sulla^ February 2, 12, 13, 24, 1712. 

2. See G. M. Trevelyan, The Peace and the Protestant Succession (1934), 
Chap ters XII and XIII, for England’s advance negotiations with France, her 
relations to her several allies, and especially her unfair treatment of the Dutch. 

3. Francis Hare, The lilies and the Late Ministry defended against France 
and the Present Friends of France {1711); and J Full Answer to the Conduct of 
the Allies: To which is added some Observations on the Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty. By the same Author (1712). 
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looked upon Holland as the svmhni n 

ism. Defoe, although as OxSs all hr" 

nm support the general drive for peace neH*'/'' 
bracket the Dutch with the English ’ ^^^sed to 

The Emperor has great Dominions whole fc;. ^ 

Provinces already, and more he may haU ■ Ihe 

the King of Portugal, the King of /ruS,' ah have thetr 5.^' 

lated Portions, Barriers, and Defenrec e tneir 5)tipu- 

them; but nothing to England, nothing to "RecoyTr 
hausted Treasure, and help pay off an Ii^^mense Dehr 
to make us capable of Renewing a War if there shn mT 
future Occasion; nothing to ena\le us to laTmth 'w"! 

Safe and Honourable, either for us or the Di.reh f ° 
by such Additions, in Possessions, and in Commerce mS" 
enough to hold the Reins of Europe and give Law r r 

iTytZT « ■'"ll 

When things had been going badly at Utrecht,- and iust 
as Swift s Remarks were on the press, Defoe insisted that 
there must be no breach with Holland, who with England 
was necessary to the protection of the Protestant in forest 
■n Europe. To be sure, he said, the war should not be 
earned on merely for the interest of the Dutch or anv 
other confederate, while they were a, the same ti^e hold 

hf °Dutth"alt‘f' »" 

e Dutch alone. His answer is that the hostility has a 
cursed Jacobite design,” to sow strife between two Prot 
want nations. He hopes that those who expect we "S 

the French, to make a Separate and Dishonourable Peace, 

I. M,u> Voj. yill. No. 124 , January 8. ,712. 

~l.. a"ti I™'"- ‘-"i* ■» 
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shall yet be mistaken.” ' The Review, friendly to nego¬ 
tiations in December, had taken alarm. 

This was an atmosphere in which Esquire South, despite 
Prince Eugene’s arrival in early January,=" was easily 
eclipsed, as he had not been three months earlier when 
^he Cofteluct oj the Allies was in process. An effort was 
now being made by Tory pamphleteers to meet boldly the 
danger lurking in Nic Frog’s obstructive policy, which 
with the meeting at Salutation Tavern took on a new 

aspect that was to persist for many months after the last 
John Bull pamphlet was published. 

It is impossible to argue that material from The Con¬ 
duct was being omitted for the sake of simplification; for 
at the same time the so-called A-part was being compli¬ 
cated by the intrusion of the Cuckoldom (Sacheverell) 
chapters, the description of the daughters, and the long 
section on John’s domestic difficulties. As for the intrusive 
elements themselves, they not only have no counterpart 
in The Conduct, but are so foreign to its substance, which 
is rigidly international, that Swift as the writer or even 
the supervisor of these chapters in the busy days of Octo¬ 
ber and November, 1711, is out of character. The meetings 
of the “Honest Triumvirate” mentioned in the Journal to 
Stella were partly social, but partly for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying Swift with the foreign-office and back-stairs infor¬ 
mation that he needed. No doubt in those days Arbuth- 
not’s mind was at work upon the same ideas, and seed for 
later growth was probably sown in the talk of the three 
friends. But too much stress is not to be placed upon 
such meetings; for Swift and Lewis, as the Journal shows, 
were very often together alone, or with a third man other 

1. Vol. Vll I, No. I4J, Febru.iry2i, 1712. So also the following issue. 

2. Signior Benenato (Eugene), bearing Esquire South’s message to Mrs 

Bull, enters the all^ory only in the brief chapter at the end of pamphlet two! 

1 hope and believe he comes too late to do the Whigs any good,” Swift wrote 
to otella on January 6. 
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than Arbuthnot, and these occa-sinno 
than those on which Arbuthnot wa. frequent 

latter are made to include the tim^c ^'^en if the 

was called “a private friend” or a “r T 
Teerink declares concerning a dinner r^u friend.” 
February 15, 1712, “Whatever mav h ^ on 

the History of John Bull at that °f 

absurdity to assume that, so shortly befL"^K 

non m the following month, pamphlets one and "w 
a topic of conversation there.” Thi two formed 

But the entry in the Journal fnr J j assumption, 
and I dined by Invitiiriifr, V ^T’ L'™ 

after I had been very busy in mv Th^ u ^‘^‘l.“^'"tance, 

noon,” shows that the initiative cam 2 after¬ 

self, and this at the very time when theTtlf 

T’ ’'"ked ith his^T"^ ® r """■ 

Its background material, while indeed ToTw^ f 

and one peculiarly apnlicahl<^^t uncommon, 

allowing for the possfbffity of chanc^ 

parts of the work, there is no^eason fnr w on 

not, with all of February availaK/ ^?^i"^^°'^''^“f*’- 

against the Dutch at its height he s^aTt"^ excitement 

including It somewhat inconeruousl7a« rl! • • 7’ 

of the second pamphlet waf^,!! ^ initial chapter 

casual worker and bver of mischiVf^ ^Th ^^e 

tions chapters, which are full f k- ^nniestic-rela- 

have been fabricated in the fulllo'^h'EhTa';.?!^ 
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tween pamphlets two and three, to enrich a story now 
needing a new dimension, and to give John Bull’s prob¬ 
lems an intimate connection with the lives of various 
factions; and the Appendix certainly grew from the 
domestic-relations section, probably because the public 
read that part with unusual relish. By the weight of ac¬ 
cumulated events and by the intention to end the series, 
the final pamphlet was restricted to the main argument, 
for which the existing situation made a detailed picture 
the natural thing. The difference in scope of events be¬ 
tween pamphlets one and five must have been dictated by 
an obviously greater utility of the minute details of the 
present than of the past; at any rate the more general 
view of past events which covered an entire decade would 
have been substantially the same in February as in the 
preceding October. Further reason for believing that the 
allegory was not begun synchronously with T'he Conduct 
oj the Allies, but rather in the early part of 1712, will ap¬ 
pear in a consideration of its sources. Meantime an elo- 
Guent commentary is available in Swift s continual reports 
to Stella of the progress of The Conduct and the Remarks 
from October to February, and his dead silence during the 
same period concerning John Bull. 


Arbuthnot and Defoe 

What was the inspiration of Arbuthnot’s narrative? 
The Tale oJ a Tub is sometimes spoken of as a source; but 
so little happens in the Tale and so much happens in John 
Bull that at most the influence can have been mere enforce¬ 
ment of the appeal of allegory, which since Bunyan had 
had a growing popularity. The character Jack, the only 
direct borrowing of any consequence, is not concerned in 
the main story. 

The real framework is the lawsuit, war pictured as a 
process of litigation, a formula capable of varied use in 
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S”rfLtjSo„T"f Pocketboob 

and Of extension in terms of family ouarr^lc ^ 

»d _<»mprom,s«, which touch mrfs hcM K'°“’ 
thors shrewdness is attested hv • i ■ 

close to the homely interests oflffe and^yet'not7 ^ 

Arbuthnot did no, invfn ' he fcl, I ""o ®« 

tore of the time which he cannorh^ 

hints which seem to have dronned How bussed contains 

could have listed the sources is unlik^l’ himself 

them up is unbelievable The onlv Jooked 

from «e rfitc'r 

Into the first volume of S S. Paragraph. 

ordinary run of theoretical disputes wkli'^r nf'”® 
Charles Leslie injected two spfrited all^^ ^‘’senator. 

Countryman, Rehearsal’s interlocutor ®°^Jf^\"“"’hers. 

“a play-day now and then to refresh me ’’an?"!,^ 

tamed permission, tells a story of a recenr^T 

tween a park-kecDer anH a ri ^ dispute be- 

blown down the pales of the St'k^an^rh^t^ 

to the park as the other, having rec^L ^ ^ ^ 

allow a certain number of his horses anH f 

there — “and this liberfv nr ^ bucks to run 

is an establishment.” The parSeepef ril^h'T" "’h 

and exclaiml “A m,“ t “ tv tea”b“ t'’’' 
forms the background for “oue Ln ptdttn'S 

'■ Vol. 1 . No. 63, October 6-n, ,705. 
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early number. Here it develops that the Dissenters have 
recently had the whip hand. 

The park-keeper was then engaged in a troublesome law-suit 
with a potent neighbour. The deer-stealer was equally engag’d 
in the same suit, for it was against them both, as to a joint con¬ 
cern they had in the country; and the deer-stealer did contribute 
his share in the expences of the suit. Now, said he, why should 
we quarrel at this time? and it will be a certain quarrel (as it 
is already) if you offer to set up the pales of your park again, at 
this time, to take this advantage of me, after I have hinder’d 
you to do it, you know three or four times, and if you attempt 
it any more, I will withdraw my money, and contribute no more 
to the expences of our joint-suit. 

There is a hint that “the deer-stealer deals under hand 
with their joint adversary”; and that “therefore the park- 
keeper had need to be more upon his guard, and take good 
heed how he entrusts the deer-stealer with the manage¬ 
ment of the suit.” The plaintiff, says Rehearsal to 
Countryman, 

has ten times more spite against the park-keeper than the deer- 
stealer, and ever has had, for the park-keeper knows the law, 
and is vers’d in it much more than the deer-stealer, and has all 
along worsted the plaintiff at law, while the deer-stealer only 
sputters at him, and calls him ill names; but he’s af/aid of the 
park-keeper, knowing he has substantial skill, and has often 
made use of the silly and boisterous deer-stealer, to plague and 
torment the park-keeper, and hopes some time or other to ruin 
him by it. This plaintiff and the deer-stealer never fail’d to take 
each other’s assistance, when they needed it, against the park- 
keeper, who is equally in danger from them both.* 

The adversary is the Church of Rome, not merely as an 
abstract institution or as associated with Jacobitism,'' but 
as embodied in the foreign policy of France. It was 

1. The Rehearsal, Vol. I, No. 65, October n-17, 1705. 

2. Leslie, though a non-juror and active Jacobite, hoped nevertheless for 
a restoration on Protestant conditions, and made repeated efforts to convert 
the Pretender to Anglican principles. 
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necessary in 1705 that the war sho.ilH U 

Churchmen and Dissenters, groups both 

mg to Tories and Whigs. 'I’orv correspond- 

against Occasional Conformity and 

m December, 1704. On this lasJ trial th^°H 

tempt had been made to force th^ dpperate at- 

provision tacked to a money bill ^nTlT ^ 

manage the lawsuit henceforth; he wa^i,,^' 

terference. 'Cj pHmaHlin? 
story implies the whde poliLl driff wTth ^ht e' r"i!' 

portant factor in Whig ascendency The CalTa" 

directly against its own partner- thl iT ^ 

ated against France. But rh,- “ ’ ^wsuit is not initi- 

plaintiff would suggest to anv neighbour” who is 

l. Leslie’s park-keeper bewails what happened in h' k l ■ 
the Trent where a deer-stealer, having been mad^t ^ 
keepers (Presbyterian reestablishmenf ,b8n) ^ “"der- 

establishment fable of the adjacent fa™? “me resemblance to it is a pro- 

ences which Jack insisted must be torn down ^Th' by 

Brown (died 1704), is included in "Mr Also.? “"““ed by Tom 

Brown, Works, 1720 ed., IV, 223). ’ ^ Conformity " (Thomas 
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EulL Of the two litigants pitted against a common antago¬ 
nist, one is true to his own interest alone: he takes ad¬ 
vantage of his partner's mistakes; refuses to make any 
promises; evades, or at least threatens to evade, his share 
of the expense; and falls under the suspicion of dealing 
secretly with the enemy. The other, who has the author’s 
sympathy, is pictured as caught in a dilemma, apparently 
in court and unable to get out as a result of having trusted 
his friends too far, but inclined to feel that he can settle 
the suit advantageously if allowed to play a lone hand. 

Two years later the equivalence of litigation and war 
was stated plainly by Defoe in one of his satirical papers 
against “our Complainers,” wherein, in the midst of con¬ 
ventional reproof of the champions of “National Dis¬ 
couragement,” he could not but “take a little Breath and 
talk of the merry part of it.” Having poked fun at the 
“Parsons” for trying to direct the Courtiers, he turned to 
a second self-appointed group: 

Then we have the Lawyers particularly examining the Con¬ 
duct of the Army, Correcting the Generals, and T-W-- 

D-and P-never fail to make Satyrs upon the ill Conduct 

of our Generals, and long Speeches on the Probabilities and Pos¬ 
sibilities of the several Expeditions; what was done, what 
should have been done, and what should have been omitted, 
with the How’s and Why’s, Pro and Con — The Reason Is 
plain, War and Law having so near a Correspondence, how is it 
possible, but he that applies himself to the Law should come 
out quallified to be an Attorney-General, or a Lieutenant- 
General? IJbi fata vacant^ just as Chance should determine, and 
though ’tis ten to one he is fit for neither, as a late Experiment 
has made good, to which there hangs a Tale —• Yet we must 
allow the Men of the Law are Men of War, and have some¬ 
thing in them Synonymous to a Soldier; particularly that tho’ 
they are not raised by the same Steps, they may be Ruin’d by 
the same Method, for Peace would undue them all.* 


I. Review^ Vol. IV, No. 102, October 7, 1707. 
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' A rlLliTS 

But the time was not tine fnr t-l,» • 

and against peace, and allegory aonlipA’"^ ^ 

tenm to less precise issues of in- 

Leslie had given his hatred of thf. quarrel. 

coloringjust at ehe height of the third 

ity excitement. Here Countrvmthn Conform¬ 

ing the Church), who keeps a vrear^f'''°“* ^ represent- 
many servants, complains of trouble wlT ^niploys 

servants, who, though at first living peatabr" 
nutting to the customs of the " ^‘^^^nly and sub¬ 
color of the clothes given them eZ 

master’s wife and children and n.. ^ of their 

for meals, going to bed, and shuttlrut rh 
also object to the family praver mnr^' ^ 
which his fkther and grandfather use^anf 
can make better themselves. All sorts of fn 

the window to the middle oftht half anV^^ if 
the weathercock because it has a cross unon iff 

eerm, of a Hr, War) i:if '™'" ■" 

plot aga,„„ fa,h„,.. „ce„, 

Leslie s tale of the house divider! Kv 

paralleled in a more elaborate form L of Jater 

a fine house of exquisite build, rich furfoT"'""^ 
beautiful gardens - a noble and ancif ^"d 

run down under its late possessors, bu resSd'r''"''"' 

habited by a lady of the ancienr hi f 

family. Her sons are wise and industriMf he'. 7 ™f°“ 
beanafnl and wirry, her servants STJl, X'fS 


H 7'^^’ Rehearsal. Vol. I Nn oa n > 

> >01.1, IN0. 20, December 9^16, 1704. 
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capable. But there has come on *‘a miserable and fatal 
Dissention among the very Children of the Family; 
which afterwards drew in the Servants, the Tenants, and 
Dependents, and embroil’d the whole House.” There have 
been two or three fires, which, had it not been for the 
“Courage, Presence of Mind, and Excellent Management 
of the Lady, and some of her Head Servants,” might have 
reduced the noble place to ashes. The younger children 
have refused to go to the “Great Chapel above-stairs, but 
met together privately, in Chambers or By-Corners,” and 
this the Lady has allowed. But the fanatical conduct of 
the elder children has not only driven off the younger 
ones, but produced a split among themselves, so that now 
they meet in two private chapels, one of them up five 
pairs of stairs in a turret, an “odd Whymsical Structure” 
which is “pester’d with Owles and Jackdaws,” the other 
on the first floor in a “plain honest Building, Decent and 
Clean, free from Vermin on one hand, or Superstition on 
the other,” to which the “Lady of the Family” comes her¬ 
self. There is good hope that the moderate children and 
servants, “join’d with the Younger Party, will certainly 
be too Strong for the other at last.” * 

John Bull has a pack of recalcitrant personal servants, 
tenants, and workmen, who, headed by Don Diego, with 
a commission from Frog, try to gain a legal guardianship 
over him and to put his nephew into immediate posses¬ 
sion of the estate — an episode much superior to Leslie’s 
in conception and execution. And John’s family dissen¬ 
sions, being with his nearest relatives and at bottom re¬ 
ligious, are not unlike those of the Lady of the great house, 
though much more realistically worked out. The “ Furious 
Haughty and Insolent Priest, one of the Chaplains of the 
House,” who reproached the Lady for partiality to her 
younger children and fomented the quarrels, is handled by 


1. Review^ Vol. VII, No. 7, London, April ii, 1710. 
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Defoe with a forthrightness not to he j • ^ 

writer; but the first Mrs. Bull, in her “VinH^^ 
proaches this severity in her indictment of sf 

preacher.-; The »pre™^' tCfoSrfr 

■he grear Lady '• has been much Sen up T " 
some and Perplexing Law Suit, with ^an P 
Powerful Neighbour, which has been verv 
her"-in spite of which she has improS '» 

added to the wealth, safety, and pleasure of her 

forecasts that entered uL by /oh„''BS| “aTS 

one 

happened m our neighbourhood," and which 

rogue of a grandfather, as "happened^unfortunat7”f”® 
the peace of our neighbourhood.” lately for 

However much or little of ail this matter Awk u 
may have mused upon and, in the ordinary sete of’th' 

lar support of the peace program, whtiri £ YS' 

lowing remarkable analogy: ° ' 

I am now upon the Subject of a Treatv — Tf , A/t 

a Thousand Pound, and refusing or rfol^ • 

»law with him fol it - is 

ward with all your Might who r- ki ’ 

Mo j who can blame you? — R„r ;f rk 

Man sends you Word he will nav voi. cmri J •' “ ' " 

your Proceedings, for he will a 

tion - If you go „„ witl, Suit then S'nmV"" e*’ 

you are Mrf! That you! Proceeding, ;" vS:S’'aTH 

Ruin the Peison? ® endeavouring to 

We Quarrel the French Kings Proposal - Well, I ’ll j„i„ wi,g 
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every Thing you say on that Head — But the French says, Do 
but meet him in a Treaty^ he will give every one of you Reasonable 
Satisfaction} 

Nothing is more generally agreed upon than that Defoe, 
although in the employ of Oxford, had no slightest associa¬ 
tion with the Tory writers. If Swift, Arbuthnot, and 
Lewis worked up the so-called A-part of John Bull before 
the Queen’s address of December 7, they did so without 
this basic item -— a coincidence too singular to accept. On 
the other hand, with the fable still to be invented, here 
was a dramatic hint to recall earlier items: that Men of 
the Law are Men of War, that the Lady of ancient blood 
was carrying on a lawsuit with an envious and powerful 
neighbor, even that two quarreling partners had been 
engaged in a suit with the powerful neighbor. 

Other debts to Defoe, less certain but highly probable, 
are of even later origin. The Review for this period is full 
of comment on the need, the prospect, or the danger of 
peace. The issue of January 12 gloomily describes the 
state of Cornhill, Lombard Street, Cheapside, and Fleet- 
Street, as the war has reduced the number of shops and de¬ 
pressed those which are still able to do business.^ The 
economic effects of the struggle (the basis of John Bull’s 
embarrassment) are stressed particularly in the issue of 
February 9. Here Defoe is in substantial agreement with 
Swift: if the war is to go on, two things must be furnished 
to Great Britain by the allies, the balance of money due 
and their full quota of troops. “Whoever he is that would 
have us carry on the War upon any other Foot than this,” 
he says, “ I confess I cannot Understand him, and would be 
glad some of our Wise Politicians, who daily Encourage 
us to carry on the War, would prescribe some Way how it 
shall be Rational for us to carry it on, without these 

1. Review^ Vol. VlII, No. 112, December ii, 1711. 

2. Ibid.y Vol. VIII, No. 126, January 12, 1712. 
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Then follows one of Dpfop’e 

Ajeroe s picturesque com- 

As to Enquiries into the former Tonrl..^^ r -tl- 

whence thoseEvils haveproceedeH Tha,, u- Things, from 
Remonstrances, RepresentatTo„/f„H r ^ 

have not been wanting to a/Xt r?^ 
exceeded in our Paymf^ts is to ta^kVi?"" we should not have 
Couple, who fell out thus- The Hnck a t>happy Married 

E«L,6,n,, Drunken 

ilk upon the Wife - She Quarieirhim and r' 
finding no Amendment, truly savs she vn, . ^ 

the Money and enjoy all the Pleasure,’if it must eo^ I^Th 
at fast as he - And the End wa“hon “‘’f"'*'"® 

the Children Starv’d, the Credi.et.^e LdlS^TtS 

the Family was undone/ ^ ^ 

The first Mrs. Bull, while she did r r- . 

burden, was an out-andurut spendthrift”'^^^' 

urmrious jade, loved splendid 4 n'ptt play relSa d 

The no non of giving John such a mate to reprelnrrhe 

and the cl«h of hnsbanZnd ^fe a *T 

pamphlet one, not decorative dTtaiis 

In evolving the second Mrs. Bull and her anneal m 
reason, ,t ,s hard to believe that Arbnthnot was noul^ 

Cmpi« the CM„-, ConJult^^fZ %\ anonymous 
10 hm, a High Church pamphlet of this’ time” 

SX"of hiShT'* '“‘’-Pr~ f»'“aded 

and soon he neglected his cobbling for wool-gathelg: 

I. Vol. VIII, No. 138, February 9, 1712. 

inclusion Vuic^ZcZmlsy^W^ir edition in , 7 ... Its 

of its authorship. ('7^6) i^no certificate 
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If anybody wanted a pair of shoes mended, he “usually 
laid before em the Necessity of Resistance, and the great 
Benefit of Original Compact.” If a servant brought his 
masters shoes, Crispin declaimed against bondage and 
so ar prevailed upon certain footmen that they boldlv 
exercised the liberty of free-born persons and so lost their 
p aces. He went about in the coffee-houses, argued formida¬ 
bly, demolished churchwardens, constables, stockjobbers 
and pettifoggps, and grew vain when clever men would 
be glad to quit the debate with “Gi’s thy Hand, Honest 
Crispin, You and I are Friends for all this.” The Presbv 
ten an the Independent, and the Quaker all praised him- 
only the Tory cried out, “The Devil of a Cobler!” ’ 

V u "’y Jack being a smart 

Youth, had Peep d into thy Sermons and Defence, Conn’d ’em 

over to his Mother, and was grown a Dab at Revolution Princi- 

oles. I was mightily pleas’d, you may suppose; but cominv 

(Tome one Day It fell out otherways than I imagin’d. 

pooked Rib told me she had nothing in the House, desir’d me 

to give her some Money to Buy an Ox-Cheek, adding also that 

Jack wanted a Pair Stockings; she told me farther, that when f 

ollowd my Cobling, it was much better for my Family that 

L™ this Ranti- 

Tole Way of Talk, and let them Starve at home. Upon this I 

^Sn"to be a^'"b 'hat I, who am look’d 

upon to be a Scholard, can t manage my Affairs without thy 

Directions, or that I 11 be controul’d by such a Baggage? She 

replies immediately I was oblig’d by the Law of Nature and the 

ospel, to take care of my Family, that by not doing it, accord 

mg to my beloved Hoadly, I was no more a Hu?ba;d or a 

^ Ik D^i chastize her Insolence, when Jack took 

up the Poker, and, telling me Resistance was Lawful upon such 

^ Head, that it was 

two Months before I perfectly recovered. 

Crispin, when he had come to himself, had time thus to 
reflect upon his conduct, and finally threw Hoadly into 
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the fire. This indeed must be a very inconsistent Scheme 
rf Goveramen,, thmks I. that gives ,„e an Authority™ 

call my Prince m oucstton and Depose him, and mus^ £ 

V “"<1 Habitarion 

The second Mrs. Bui accomplishes by diplomacy what 
Gispms wife gams only by cruder physical means- 6« 
her indictment of her husband’s hallucination is much the 
same, and his resentment upon being urged to drop his 
absurd enthusiasm and return to his busiLss comes from 
precisely the same spirit of pride and self-sufficiency & 
played by the cobbler. Moreover, each man recovers hS 

r: Sit™* W 

As background for ‘‘the felicities and discomforts of a 
marry d life Edward Ward’s two volumes of Nuptial 
dialogues and Debates (1710) supplied this period tith 
copious materials. The dialogues, fifty-four in number 
cove alrnost all conceivable types of husbands and wives 
As Its title suggests, Dialogue XIX (Volume I), “ Between 
an honest blunt Gentleman, and his fantastical Lady 
who between forty and fifty, had made her a colour’d 

u extravagance like that of the 

logue XX (Volume I), “Between a City-Termagant a^H 

’Spouse,’’ the domestic clash is sharoer- 

with other men and she insists shrilly that sL will not 
be caged up with a jealous sugar-candy fool who has been 
set up in his shop by her fortune. In Dialogue VII (vZ 

I*' he Mexibit 

rinfT V £ becomes a bed-time 

not in which fist answers “tooth and talon.’’ The second 

he lady of Dialogue II (Volume I), called “BetweeLn 
extravagant Husband, and a prudent wife.’’ This shrewd 
woman takes her husband to task for spending his money 
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for ^ink and treating idle guests, who “gormandize and 

swill, and invent new ways midst their cups for making 

im more wasteful. They are not friends, she says- they 

are only sots and spendthrifts, who will never repa^ tS 

obligations. Her husband resists; he remarks that a wife 

may advise but not control; like Bull, he loves a cheerful 

g ass and a companion. She is judicious enough to deny 

that she wishes to cut off the delights which he valued 

most, but gives the “ thankless Crew of Worthless Svco 
phants” no quarter — 

Such who are needy, scandalous, and base. 

Who only fawn and flatter to your Face; 

But in your Absence make you but their Sport 
And blame your Bounty, tho’ it’s their Suppor’t. 

Her hpband is more promptly convinced than is John 
u 1 , it IS perhaps easier to renounce the degrading bottle 
alone than the law court which is to make one a chief 
justice. But he is convinced for the same reasons: 

I must confess, my Dear, that I have been 
Too kind and generous, but now begin 
To see my Folly, ere it’s grown too late. 

And shall have more Regard to mv Estate 
Than to be beggar’d; fot I own I Ld ’ 

My Debts increasing, and my Wealth declin’d. 

1 know tis Time I should with-hold my Hand 
Or I must soon raise Money on my Land- ’ 

I’u ^ thank thee for thy kind Advice, 

1 11 be less generous, and become more wise. 

Sldr'^f nbf intercession for the 

1 dren plays a part, is a complete sentimental triumph. 

u as m his make-up more of the surliness and fire and 

okanacy of so„,o oAor huaban* i„ .he •'Nup.iar 

erahlTil!*'''!.''”'' borrowing and invention, gen- 

freedom with which borrowings are transformed.^ In- 
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deed, one of the excellences of the work lies therein. Ideas 
from such sources as those examined are never used per¬ 
functorily, nor with an obviously similar phrasing, but 
are given a pleasant original turn, by extension or by 
combination with other motives, so that exact tabulation 
IS impossible. Arbuthnot’s habit was clearly that of work 
ing up remembered hints as they occurred to him in time 
of need, and intermingling his own devices, not that of 
transferring characters or situations consciously from a 
carefully scrutinized page.' Here, as in many grelr 
works, the secondary originality of providing a fresh ac- 

• * it * heJ^)w pure invention 

in vitality or interest. 


The taste of contemporary political writers for allegory is 
reflected in its frequent use in the Rmew. Almost coinci- 
dent with the publication of pamphlet one of Bu// 
IS Defoe s description of the coming horse-fair at Utrecht 
where on March 5 the French jockies are to bid for a horse 
owned jointly by several partners. It is to be feared that 
the owners will not agree about what to ask, and that the 
bidders may bubble them out of the horse,” for he may 
be starved until he has to go for little or nothing.^ As the 
day approaches (says a later instalment), some of the 
owners wish to have the horse labeled with a plain price- 
but an old jockey warns them that this is no way to sell’ 
for if a merely satisfactory figure is bid, they ought not 
to be tied to an irnpossible higher one. High Dutchman is 
for whipping the French jockey till he calls out their own 
price. The English jockey has no objection if meanwhile 
the Dutch will proyide feed and horsewhips, but learns 
presently that he himself is expected to pay three-fourths 
of the expense. It is finally agreed that the price shall be 


Arhutifnn? oj Air on Human Bodies (17^) 

iurning over^fny b:!L 

2. ReoieWy Vol, VIII, No. 140, February 14, 1712. 
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!k the several shares in the horse, but 

at the French must buy all the shares or none. At the 
sale the French jockies bluster, and try to bid for the head 

imperial jockies claim the 
head, the Dutch the legs; only the guts are left for the 

nghsh, m spite of the good care and quantities of hay and 

oats furnished. Perhaps waiting awhile will bring a better 

market. But the French chapman ought not to be ruined 

hk ^ • Moreover, if the rest destroy 

his stables and take his horses, they will begin to iockev 

one another; their horses will leap over adjoining fences 
and eat up the grass, and things will be worse than they 
are. The whole object should be to bring the horse trade 
to a ba ance, preserve the market, and enable both buyers 
and sellers to go on quietly with their business.* ^ 

In general, Defoe’s allegorical numbers are much less 
successful than this. They are usually built around ab¬ 
stractions, such as Pride, a “self-begetting species,” who 
brings forth Ambition and Usurpation; * or Credit the 

of Tef Money, “ a coy lass and wonderful chary 

when she is needed if she is once ill-used.^ The holse- 
fair story, and in lesser degree that of the elder and younger 
children, are not so conventional. Yet even in those realistic 

InA while the 

head, ^^^hat wiU retv"’Je'L\rbeat7-'’°"^’ 

Mobb, who leads another list in No' ip 
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piec« the actual names of the participants are employed — 
the French, the Dutch High Church” Low ChurcVi that 
no reader may miss the intention. Defoe was inclined to 

Zit tr^re'etSir" 

Credit is damaged in this wav The u ^”*^^'1' f P^P^ts on 
in a street in S^tland. „r;ef™ f„Tf S' 
bank. Her pursuers " beset the hZ 'H't' 

Frenchlanded,which would have Encoumg^dAe^muh:' 

ZTThem” r’h^;' Mo- 

tnerea mere. ^ne directors offered silver cner u 

preserve the honor and chastitv nf th ' 
refused. "At last thev put hi ^ i^r'’ 

Species, a Tower built by one 6 per Cent a 

much, until "the Policy ofihe ZlrteliThlcdTe' 

hTrfc"„;dLuo 7 pI;Jrf 

or ra Jer Tinc,ute,%ld” Ne^lb^tmr 

dom, as well as Skill of the Person th.Th h V 
ment of her.” « Manage- 

down the Histo;“"ol 7^,';™*.'' 

Partly Literal, to the present time ” Credit s n T"'’ 
m splendor and health; her food is a native lilt 

"ry- ZnrB"iVe t"t' 

pulse beat high for the preselZlth 

banks. fl.tter?el,rdCjt'h su'g^ T“""- 

her with luscious diet. But if she®eve?"g :5 fnt S 

No- 36 , Edinburgh, June 28, 1709, 
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hands, she is undone. In a later paper Credit undergoes a 
similar “Wound made in her Health,” is revived on prom¬ 
ises, and then suffers a relapse. Defoe expects presently to 
describe the causes and effects of her distemper, and the 
danger of her death — “and perhaps in doing this, I may 
bring my Allegory to speak English." ■ ^ 

In contrast to all this, the method of Arbuthnot is that 
of pure metaphor. Having selected a story capable of 
varied development,.he never abandons it for explanation 
but allows the reader to puzzle over minor matters, and 
uses the next incident to throw light on the meaning of 
major events. The laughable quarrel of the two physicians 
in their combined attempt to cure John Bull’s mother 
one by administering cordials and the other by reducing 
her fever, is not followed by an intrusive use of key-phrases 
but by a mirthful description of Yan Ptschirnsooker’s 
grand secrej, his sweetening powder,” which is guar¬ 
anteed as an infallible receipt for all diseases, including va¬ 
pors and hysteria, the conflicting diagnoses of the two phy¬ 
sicians. Except the three daughters, Polemia, Discordia 
and Usuria, introduced for characterizing Hocus and the 
other guardians more than for themselves, there are no 
abstractions and these are so in name alone, for they 
are described as realistically as the actual participants in 
the plot, although given no part in the dialogue. Names 
from the real world, with the curious exception of Dr. 
Garth and Dr. Radcliffe, are rigidly excluded — Whigs' 
Tories, Low Church, Dissenters, Scotland, Lord Treasurer. 
There is in this sense a complete separation from the literal; 
the curtain of romance covers the entire scene. Yet it is 
no curtain, but the thinnest veil, by which the real conflict 
is not obscured, but only made less cruel in the objective 
region where human differences tend to vanish. 

I. Vol. VII, No. 58, presumably issued on Tuesday, August 8 

1710, though the copy consulted lacks the date. No. 59 illustrates the same com¬ 
promise. See also No. 120, where Credit is bitten by the mad dog of Rabble. 
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To what extent the public could see through the veil is 
uncertain. It has been said that this allegory, a kind “f 
pictorial version of the argument which nlConduct of 

fl'c P'f“I""* ® could understand, was in- 

Mnde or the less educated, or perhaps the less patient 

argument there is a constant appeal to the inteTlett 
x^2 anothlr A 1' i"«VCt.d to 

Lened' iKmlr P^^ably true, as L been 
Macaulay could not have translated. No explanato v 

yoduction m t^he reprint only fifteeli yearn later ifelt 

give constructive attention. The pamphlets misl have 
interested, and have been planned to interest, men of some 

the best of the week, stir the minds of the better in 

n°a™^'wTeh tZlrT combined gcL 

found^defeh^^rhil'^'^^ symbolism. Arbuthnot hLself 

r t:i.7/L:iic i7L:&7ic'r 

such escape from a„ inSsive enforceC 0’““7.2 

etvT 1?' l-umanist. 1^'i“‘ 

easy for men who are deeply stirred, although Swifr 

Defo?'was*r’ fiercely, in less strenuous days 

to attain this nice balance.^ It was a natural mood for 

allegory, see E. a" 
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Arbuthnot, who took the day as it came; and because his 
duties at court were medical and not journalistic, he had 
the tremendous advantage of irresponsibility. Defoe was 
born to be a zealot; Swift seldom forgot that he had a mis¬ 
sion; but in Arbuthnot, fervor was checked by a first love 
for the refreshing exercise of wit. 


Political Animals 


The irregularity of design in John Bull, natural to a 
writer who did not take his task with grim seriousness, is 
rnatched by the wayward assignment of names and re*la- 
tionships to the characters. In this respect variety borders 
on caprice. The three daughters are the only abstrac¬ 
tions.' But the other characters, while standing for concrete 
entities, include nations, institutions, and individuals; a 
conversation carried on by two men about a third may 
project an exchange of opinion on the part of England and 
Nottingham concerning the Dissenters. Names given to 
mdividuals have varied motives. The epithet Don Diego 
Disniallo describes Nottingham’s appearance and dis- 

. Humphry Hocus suggests that Marlborough is 
a coryurer, particularly one whose tricks can produce gold 
bir Roger Bold combines the “cousin in the country’’ 
representing the landed or Tory interest, with a playfully 


I. Arbuthnot s Mercat-Cross Sermon (1706) attacked the "three fatal 
sisters pride poverty, and idleness. Defoe described ironically the three 

Vof V^No ^7 “"d Union-in the Reoieu>, 

Vol. yi. No. 142. Edinburgh, March 2, 1710. Also in Vol. No. 107, Decern- 

numerous females of the contemptible Discordia-Usuria 

* Vi I * I A * * * ► * ^ 1 ^ V ^ tcs Woman, and always put her 

°r 'h Affairs," is the younger sister of Lottery and Bottomree. 

Toland 3 Initiation to Dismal appeared in 1712 after most of the JohilBiill 
series were out. Dr. William Stratford condemned "Lord Dismal" in a letter 
Edward Harley, December 9, 1711 (Portland iVfW. — Historical Manu- 

" the bl!;r"’'“'°'’’ V Nottingham as 

torira^ '? '6, (rhe Stuart Papers. — Kk. 

torical Manuscripts Commission, IV [1910], 146). 
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ironical term for Oxford s extreme caution, often a sub 

Dr. Radcliffe, called by their real nam^c ^ •'jarth and 

for ecclesiastical vrouDs n^.^ u —spokesmen 

Iiai capSi^ * in ehelr individ- 

The political and religious institutions, though not in 
harmonious in name, are joined to Bull ii oddfLX re 
lationships which a more punctilious author wouU Lee' 

established church. Sco/and^as nfmef ister'p"'Ut 

done to Defoe and Swift. Arbnrhnnr’’ already 

more novel and in its development very LoDr^^T"'' 
Peg, although younger than John, is no daughrer of jZ" 
mother as in nature might have been expected. Even if 
John s half-sister only, she yet has no mother of her own 
to venerate, but bestows her religious affection on a over 
so that matrimony for her has implications quite different 

yantly observed her husband’s birthday. Ter weddTnv 

not be pressed too far. analysis must 

the^ltn 7 rS° ThT.T"'^ T" of 

sweeper rndTom^ h n'’''^"^'^ ^ed the Chimney. 

petty princes It seems to be true of Lord StruTt and 

liKm^f <- 

and whose last name b aTurlesqlie fTlTf Both*""??' 
such method would serve for the States-Genera'l^ aTri i-h ” 

^IZot & w"h St 

eivuiuea even taint portraiture of his 
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sovereign, whose personal servant he was, by substituting 
for the lady of ancient blood a robust masculine figure in 
whose qualities as shop-keeper all hint of royalty was ob¬ 
scured. The uncharted way in which characters are con 
ceived and named fits a spontaneous mode of composition 
the manner of the free artist. As in the handling of the 
episodes, a difficult combination of strict adherence to the 

world of make-believe and extreme flexibility within its 
borders is thus attained. 

In the midst of the variety generally shown, a certain 
consistency is observable in the animal names chosen for 
France, Holland, and England. Upon this choice the ex- 
ifraordinary vogue of Aesop had an important bearing. 
Ihe last part of the seventeenth century saw a flood of 
editions of the fables, and of translations into English 
often with copious application of the individual stories' 
Of the English versions, the Fables of Aesop and other 
Emment Mythologists with Morals and Reflections (1692) 
by L’Estrange was the most pretentious. With changes 
and additions this book reappeared in 1694, 1699 (with a 
new second part), 1704, 1708, and later years. In the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, indeed, popularity of 
fable literature increased. Bernard Mandeville issued 
Some Fables after the Easie and Familiar Method of Mon~ 
sieur de la Fontaine in 1703, and in the following year re¬ 
printed them with additions under the title Aesop Dress’d- 
or a Collection of Fables Writ in Familiar Verse — render’ 
ings which were far from stereotyped. In 1704 also at 
peared The Fables of Aesop, with the Moral Reflections of 
Monsieur Baudoin. Translated from the French. In this 
volume the story of the lion who plans a share-and-share- 
alike hunting-match with other animals, but runs away 
with the whole stag because he is the strongest, is called 
the very picture of the Partition-Treaty lately concluded 


I. Max Plessow, Geschichte der FabeldichiurtT 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. Ixxvii-lxxxviii. 


in England his zu John Gay 
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between England France, and Holland.” France, having 
the longest sword, seizes Spain; England looks on in 
amusement; _ Holland is fed with Whip’d Cream and 
fine promises ; the Empire is too far away to do anything. 

However tis to be hop'd from the fair prospect which 
the success of the Arms of the Allies has given us, that 
France has grasp d at more than she can hold, and must, 
hke the fatned Weezel in the Granary, go out at the same 
Hole as lean and meager as she went in, and that with the 

heTcai-cass ”' ^ 

In these same decades appeared a long series of satires 
in which Aesop turned up in various parts of England or 
of Europe, and aimed his old shafts and many new ones 
at social or political marks.' In 1698 there was a particu¬ 
larly rich yield. In Aesop at Tunbridge are found numer¬ 
ous protests against war. Aesop at Bathe is a Jacobite col¬ 
lection. Aesop at Epsom supports the Revolution and 
rejoices over the establishment of the new government- 
and Old Aesop at White.Hall, giving Advice I the Young 
Aesops atTunbrtdge and Bath is against Commonwealth 
and Jacobite knaves, since they seem united in a design 
against the present government. Aesop at Amsterdam 
balancing the Aesops at Tunbridge, Bathe, Whitehal, etc 

protests against all tyranny and glorifies Amsterdam as 
an asylum from kings. 

With the renewal of the war a second group, less clearly 

oL Few Select 

directed against Louis XIV, the Roman Church, the Vxl 
tender, the non-jurors, and their several associates. Aesop 
Court, or State Fables attributed to Thomas 

iSf f r the min- 

y. Aesop in Scotland, Exposed in Ten Select Fables 

Plli'stSi.' '■ (>9^3). and in 
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relating to the Times (1704) is political, and pertains to the 
problems of the North. Aesop the Wanderer; or. Fables 
relating to the Transactions of Europe; Occasionally Writ 

Sweden^ (1704) attacks France and 

In this last year appeared also «/ Being 

a Collection of Fables, apply’d to the Present Posture of 

of especial interest in its story of The Baboon and 
the Guittarr^ which describes 


An old Baboon, who long had been 
The Soveraign of his Kind, 

Grown weak with Age, and vext with Spleen 
To Tyranny inclin'd. * 


e calls a council to form plans for oppressing his subjects 
and sits strumming on his guitar while their liberties are 
taken away. At length the subjects bring up a powerful 
army; they seize and break the guitar, and regain tSr 


Musicks soft inchanting Song, 

Does, when Mortals listen. Charm ’em: 
Sometimes tis of Force sc strong, 

Of their Wits it does disarm ’em. 


This by a Forreign Prince we find. 
Who mindless of his Ruin, 

To th Interest of his Empire blind, 
Tunes to his own undoing. 


The use of animal symbolism for international relations 
had long been common. Seventeenth-century Dutch 
broadsides on war with England or France pictured Hoi 

tacked by the French cock; or bearing on its back the 
gure of William III, with priests in flight mounted on 
goats, asses, and wolves; or pursuing the figure of James 
I, or joined with the unicorn of England before the tower 
of Portugal, in defense of their stores of honey against the 


V h K pamphlets 07 

French bear.' “The HoIIanrl^r. >• ^ 

lins, “have another advantage 

cheap and ridiculous by their^JvinJ English 

pamphlets, this makes the Russia^ rhTT"’ 
don. They represent us b 7 a I ? ^ ^a- 

Crowns revers’d and without a tair” 

Dogs. wh«e ears are cr„p,“LV .Cu.^Y W*: 

of their Pencils tfan Sns ^heTs^oriSTr " V^ 

them.”. tL fashl™ „re«ile/l’' “ P''“' “contradict 
and France. Wolf, fox don andT "’®'®“ady m England 
for crafty or potent generally'used 

tempt; the lion, sometimes English ,s*w!ir'’ n 'T 

either friendly or hostile. ^ England, could be 

ofItp*To"t'atota^^^^^ 'I'C Popalarity 

fables iLolling coC:^tSe?rim r’?” 
fables so applied helped to mnn ""^lals. In turn the 
certain countries, though the animals with 

allow for varying deeree^ nf ^ ^ ^tee one to 

-■» £a«pn, a Lil of arout foryThLr''''’i'P- f 

pages of Dutch tracts in 1701 Ld f title- 

of these shows a tiger (France! t J The first 

of the dying Charles II of Spait) Tdllres^^^^t^"® 
a unicorn, and an eleohant^ T a hon, a cat, 

the British^Cm '““M of 
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the Low lands to the lion (William III) as a wall of de¬ 
fense, but remarks to himself that he will turn this cov¬ 
enant occasionally to his own profit. Some others in the 
series which use animal materials are entitled parrel 
between the French Cock and the Lombard Hens decided by 
Jupiter'^ Fhe Italian Fox in the Arsenal of the Allies \ "The 
Assembly of the Powers in the Palace of the Lion\ and The 
Tiger before the Tribunal of Themis! 

Neighboring peoples had long associated the frog with 
Holland. The lion was unsuited for mockery. But the size 
of the frog, its freakish appearance, its agility, and its 
amphibious nature made it a ready means of ridiculing a 
people placed in a restricted swamp at the universal cross¬ 
roads. “They are . , . the great Bog of Europe,” said 
Owen Feltham. “There is not such another Marsh in the 
World that’s flat. They are an universall Quag-mire, 
Epitomiz’d, A green Cheese in pickle. There is in them an 
Aequilibrium of mud and water.” The Spaniards, he 
said, called them water-dogs. “Almost all among them 
are Seamen born, and like frogs can live both on land and 
water. Not a Country Uriester but can handle an oar, 
steer a boat, raise a mast, and bear you out in the roughest 
straits you come in!” ^ An insolent London broadside of 
1665 is called The Dutch Boare Dissectedy or a Description 
of Hogg-Land. A Dutchman is a Lustyy Faty Two Legged 
Cheese-worm: A Creature that is so addicted to Eating But¬ 
tery Drinking fat Drinky and Slidingy that all the World 

1. British Museum Political and Personal Satiresy Nos. 1350, 1352, 1356, 
1357- series comprises Nos. I345'"i38i. 

2. A Brief Character of the Low-Countries under the States: being three weeks 
observation of the Fices and Vertues of the Inhabitants (1660). In ^he Character 
of Hollandy Marvell called the country '‘the off-scouring of the British sand” 
and “the indigested vomit of the sea”; and Butler, in his Description of Hol¬ 
land y described it as 

” A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 

In which they do not live, but go aboard.” 

Feltham also compared the Dutch to sea gulls and moor hens, and, in the more 
complimentary part of his work, to the industrious ants and spiders. 
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knows hi^ for a slippery Fellow. An Hollander is not an 
I^tghdander but a Low-lander; for he loves to be down 7 n 

labeled consists of a long column of verse anH 7 

St: tes Sr pStsss! 

pii«. and 4 “g r:,!'tst: t" “p°" 

"Qnagmire Ue." ' of Bogs" and the 

Their State-House such is, 

It stands on Crutches, 

Or Stilts, like some old Creeple- 
I*togs in great Number 
Xheir Land doth Cumber, 

And such-like Croaking People.' 

From association to identity was an ease om- r 

the words of Francis Osborne-'-Ne,:, K ■' 

the charing of those Froggs " Vvi^r fh^ 

n, Esg of the Duih pn bli fe S'' 

from which a number of persons who have been sSieS 

include also frogs, flies, and maggoL One prrtrltffrr 
whose entrails are falling out, cries 

Now Pride & insolence have burst my heart 
To Stygion Lake Ill goe, to share a pLtr 

and another frog, in military dress, pleads for mercy thus- 

Sweet Little Devill thou shal’t have my prayer 
A poor distressed Froglander to Spare.3 ^ ^ 

1. Political and Persona! Satires No 1028 

has been followed as authoritative.'^ ^ “"S'nal being inaccessible, 

/uniffor Dutchmen 

and Modem oj , he Coniint Creo,, -fiy B. E. Gent”Ta'bou{ 
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Contemporary editions of fables contained the well 
known stories of the Hares and the Frogs, the Mouse and 
the Frog, the Two Frogs that were Neighbors, the Frogs 
and the Flags, the Frogs that feared the Fighting of Two 
Bulls, and some others. Of these almost all were included 
in the collections of La Fontaine, who, said Addison in 
discuping varieties and virtues of the fable, “ by this way 
of writing is come more into vogue than any other author 
of our times.” ' The first six books of the fables of La 
Fontaine had been published in 1668, the next five in 
1678-79, and the final book in 1694. There were numerous 
editions at Amsterdam as well as Paris; but the first 
London edition did not appear till 1708." This edition 
which was complete, was in French; no English transla¬ 
tion appeared until 1734; but a Latin version had been 
published at Amsterdam in 1694. 

Arbuthnot obviously shared the general interest in fable 

literature.^ The fifth chapter of pamphlet three of yohn 
Bull begins: 

It is an old observation, that the quarrels of relations are 
harder to reconcile than any other; injuries from friends fret 
and gall more, and the memory of them is not so easily obliter- 
ated. This IS cunningly represented by one of your old sages 
called Aesop, m the story of the bird, that was grieved extremely 
at being wounded with an arrow feathered with his own wing- 

as also of the oak, that let many a heavy groan, when he was 
Cleft with a wedge of his own timber. 


I. yhe No. 183, September 29, 1711. For the influence of La 

Fontaine and Phaedrus in England, see M. Ellwood Smith, Notts on the Rimed 
table tn England (Modern Language Notes, XXXI [1916], 206-216). 

' 1 . Fables Londres, Paul et Isaak Lucas, 1708. See Notice Biblio- 

fx de de la Fontaine, ed. Henri Regnier (Paris, 1883^1897), 

3 - In a letter of January 25, 1698, to Dr. Charlett (Aitken, the Life of Ar- 
uthnot, p. 23L Arbuthnot expressed pleasure in having seen Alsop’s selection 

'T'pi* / concerned Bentley, whose Dissertation upon the 

Epss les of Phatans, <rhemtstocles, Socrates, Euripides, and Others; and the 
Fables of Aesop had appeared in the preceding year. 
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These two fables, not amone th^ 

included in La Fontaine,' and lefs coloSv i^T"’ 
as Mandeville’s. In parnnhlet 

well known fable, also in La Fonr '^'‘^“f^not used the 
,he op,er and gi^st d "r.'helh'Sl ■'“S" ^“ 

Fontaine presenting the sisters Glutt^J On ^ 

Avarice; and the absurdities of the Garth u 

mate in the fable of the nhvc:^: ^‘^^’’-^adcliffe stale- 

flicting remedies for a dying patient^ Th° A 
Habbakkuk and his friendsl^they scoff 

perform the merciful functiolf which Sff 
Gargantua when the monic who hL^ beeVc 

which LjFoncaiiri.itectlSTfS! 
popular fable liLtufe was aTV I'T‘ 

breathe. ' “Pon as he would 

One of the tables in I p * • i 

who, on learning that the Sun is t^w^d tre 1 
appeal to Destiny, lest the Sun’s offsprii lb 

swamp, and destroy the frog race, or drfve thlm in^o the 

IX X'.'s J: ^zs'j^z Ir’ 

Boik v1~.IF. fable ao; and ief M.Jeci.s 

4- Rabelais, Book I, chapter 42. 

5- L Enjant « U MaUre d'&coU, Book I, fable .9. 
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Styx — not a bad bit of reasoning, says the fabulist, for a 
lowly animal.' The situation appears to reflect the fear of 
the Dutch that they might be humbled or destroyed by 
Louis XIV (“Le Roi Soleil ”), who was represented by the 
sun in many Dutch broadsides. The fable was common; it 
was used in various English collections of the time, such as 
y/esop Naturalized^ which reached a third edition in lyii. 
But a further story of the same conflict in another fable of 
La Fontaine was used by none of the English collectors or 
iinitators of Aesop." This time the political meaning is un¬ 
mistakable. The frogs are described as beneficiaries of the 
sun; from him they have had assistance and protection 
^^d their empire under peaceful conditions has grown 
But these queens of the marsh (for it costs nothing, the 
fabulist remarks, to call things by fine names), though 
children of good fortune, are filled with pride and impru¬ 
dence. They forget the aid they have received, form a cabal 
against their benefactor, and raise such a chorus that no 
one can sleep. According to their tale, the sun is going to 
burn up everything; they must send out envoys, raise 
troops, and arm themselves. To hear them one would 
think that the whole round world turned about their 
wretched mud hole. But these frogs had better be still 
and not murmur so much; for if the sun gets into a fury, 

the aquatic republic will have a chance to do some re¬ 
gretting. 

Car si le Soleil se pique 

II le leur fera sentir; 

La Republique aquatique 

Pourroit bien s’en repentir. . 


This story does not belong to La Fontaine’s twelfth 
book, to which it is usually attached, nor does it come 
from Aesop. It is a translation, or more accurately an imi- 


I. Le Soleil et les Grenouilles (Phaedrus), Book VI, fable I2. 

\ In some translations it is wrongly 

numbered fable 24 of Book XII. “ ^ 
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tation of the Latin fable Sol et Ranae of the Jesuit f. 

Jean Comm,re (1625-170.), who, whateve/ ts orSr 

Son of Phaedroo;'and it fpS fiSTn U i? 

French adaptation in the same VeS s / 

pamphlet. Other French translations followed ^’'fijri*' 
Fontaine s version was not reprinted nnp;i P' d ^ 

published a Recueil de vers choisis in i6qi 

eluded in an anthology of vers^/r/n^'^ was then ,n- 

celebres Auteurs Francois de ce temn« 

U Fontaine (posthnLnsT SSlnmef yeT t'"is 1 '" “ 

from the edition of La Fontaine’s f^M ^ . § 

Amsterdam in .700 and from the Paris ed'tfon rf moo'” 

important to notice that it was included in 
edition of 1708, and was therefore known to he 

Bull. preceding the composition of 

Moreover, the original Latin fable al^hr^. i, p 

Phaedrus, was reprinted at Flensburg by johan^cT^ 

Wolf in 1707 at the end of his editiL nf p, " 

f“ (*“!»'■■ Commires introdTOory’MtiM 

ha“ *h“SL'' 7 rS' ut"t' 

Cl* .L La, r on tames version ic 

simpler than the original; it omits the introductorTl 
The Frogs, according to Commire^ln that'passae^rd 

grown so great by the favor of the sun tha/rS ® ^ ^ 

the oxen which cropped the erass of eh • • ^ ^ 

ppcu tne grass of the vicinity, and even 

I. These facts are set forth in Oeuvres ed Repn.Vr TTi ^ 
text of the aquatic-republic fable is printed fwirh f 7 j the 

bliographique, iiil, IX S. Notice Bi- 

Amsterdam may be a mistake for The Hlme^wLre ' 70 S; or 

1700. nague, where there was an edition in 

2. Hid., Ill, 346. 
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the wild animals, and in the water often challenged and 
conquered the huge fish.- It is arresting to find in this 
original form, available since 1707, not only the main con¬ 
flict, but a mild suggestion for pitting a frog against a bull 
La Fontaine’s fable of the tiny frog which, in trying to 
attain the size of the stately ox, swells with envy until it 
bursts, appeared generally in the current Aesopian collec 
tions.^ Its importance can hardly be denied. No fable 
was better known. The peculiar significance of the Com- 
mire fable is that its ambitious and envious frogs, among 
whose antagonists the popularity of this classic would 
make the oxen especially conspicuous, were thTZ 
doubted representatives of Holland. 

The source of the name Bull as Arbuthnot used it is not 
clearly traceable. It is nevertheless true that the adoption 
of an animal name to match Baboon and Frog is much 
more likely than the arbitrary selection of a family name 
even one in common use. Attempts have been made to’ 
connect the fictitious John Bull with the celebrated musi 
Clan of that name (died 164.) - although the enonZs 
idea that this man wrote the national hymn was a much 
later development, to which the accident of his name 
probably contributed.^ In Elizabethan England there had 


1. The Latin text rorty-three lines in all, is reprinted in Saint-Marc Girar- 
din, La Fontaine et les Faiultsles (Pans, 1882), II, 221. Girardin praised La 
Fontaine for rejecting the marvelous display of power by tiny frogs La Fon- 
aine showed restr.lint also in ending the fable with a warning, whereas Com- 
mire described the half-burned bodies of the frogs as crackling in the heat of the 
sun and furnishing delightful food for kites and ravens. A suggestion of th! 
ridicule attached to the French as frog-eaters appeared in the MZoTo/se^K 

(r^f thrOutch" ■" 

I r^’ki^'* oeutZaire aussi grojse que le Boeuf (Phaedrus) Book 

I, fable J. George Tamson {Archiv/ur das Studium der Neueren SpraLn und 

w'/kT f”’ '*98], p. 396). assuming Arbuthnot's acquaintance 

Tk suggested that when the name "Frog” had been chosen for 

fahle^'^Tk ’ “Bull" for England might have been adopted from this 

fable. The easy interchange of ox and bull need not be argued. 

3. Dtctionary of National Biography^ article on Richard Clark. 
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been another John Bull who was an 

master to the Queen” at the Lnnrt “Assay- 

also the “upstart prophet” Tohn R°u 

matic in the reign of Charles 1 ^ Th” !) schis- 

able scholar Dr. George Bull Rich ^ of the 

Samuel Bull, an engraver the RoyafMl''^.”' ‘ "'f' 
reigns of Anne and George I rnr fh j ^ ^ 
medals in this period including ^ "“"iber of 

land and Scotland, 1707 and onT^ Union of Eng- 
chain from the French, ,7, , T'? '!'t «.?'“'= of bJ. 

may have been acquainted’ throutrid 

that haberdasher lull oSg S‘a Wh?' T 5 "’"^ 
Swift to go to his house for Lne 7 ‘‘.l'^^ ® 
company,” I whose special claim m’ . ^ deal of ill 

pation. But ail these' a^ too parSt't ■" i" 

Wolf "S'l"’*,'"' .^P'^lation hLlei * 

plied an ingenioSeorJ-^BofiS'’ 

pronounced and eveT wrinil R'‘S^ f™ .« “f'™ 

himself so spelled it in the Journal ,0 

whmh were complex aSd halting. n,„s ha“e t/’T"'’’’ 

as well; and in the choice of . ^ Arbuthnot 

“St. John Bullenbrook ” furnishe^cTthr 

use of the term “Lord John Bull ^ ''^Peated 

ingbroke, in Defoe’s pamohlet ’ ^ Bol- 

Secret History oj the wlite tlf P^rt II ' U , 

^art 11 (1714). ,n 

2. British Museul J° 7 - 

3 - W, I (1904),308; VII (.92,) '34, 135. 

4 .>Wf 4 ^,Septemberr 3 ;’ 7 ^^- 
3 - July I and July 17,17,2. ^ 
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of the numerous tracts of the subsequent debate, such as 
the Whig //ts/ory oj the Mitre and Purse, and Considera. 
tions on the History of the Mitre and Purse-, and in the 
title of John Dunton’s Ox - - - and Bull -. . or a 

funeral Sermon for the two Beasts that are to be slaughtered 
upon 'Tower Hill, next Session of Parliament (1715). More¬ 
over, in the Pretender’s correspondence with his English 
supporters in 1715 and 1716, when Bolingbroke had fled to 
join the Jacobites, the abbreviations “Boll,” “Bull,” and 
“Lord Bull” were used with obvious reference. Michael 
rejects the ordinary identification of Bolingbroke with 
Harry, one of John Bull’s servants in the domestic-uproar 
scene, and thus finds no reference in any of the pamphlets 
to the man in charge of foreign negotiations — an omis¬ 
sion remarkable if not preposterous. “Der Haupttrager 
der welthistorischen Handlung, welche der Satire zugrunde 

hegt, 1st gar nicht vertreten — oder aber John Bull selbst 
1st Bolingbroke/* * 

The virtual omission of Bolingbroke from the allegory 
(for the servant Harry speaks only two lines) is indeed a 
little strange. Giving Sir Roger Bold a partner or solicitor 
would have been the easiest addition in the world to make. 
At the same time it is hard to see how this addition could 
have improved the story or the argument. Bolingbroke 
unlike Marlborough or Nottingham, would have had no 
distinct dramatic purpose; there was no more need of in¬ 
cluding him than Prior, who was the secret agent to 
ranee, if Oxford, nominally head of the government was 
to be in charge of the suit. As has been indicated slS 
fidelity to fact is the last thing to be expected of Arbuth- 
not The transfer of the case from Hocus (a miliury 
leader) to Sir Roger (a civil officer) is in itself historically 
inaccurate; but substitution of Marlborough’s successor 
for Harley, or of Harley’s predecessor for Marlbrjough' 


I. hiistoTischc ^citschtifty C (igo8), 2^7—262, 
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would have blurred the basiV nr.r*- i . 

recognition. Furthermore Arbuthnn/-'*^^ conflict beyond 

tive reason fe excluding’Botgtri'T P“'- 
such as public suspicion of his rnrr<ac J ~ 

Jacobites, a phase of the peace with the 

leteer in all the pamphlets; '^r the’emCasSt"' Vl''" 

is the further objection that “Siri V’ There 

“John” only in its written form'^ An^th^ have suggested 

»h,eh Michael records, being all' of a laKr'da? 

would make a handsome high ha/at 

fallen lord who had just missed hr* ^ " ''‘omcal tilt for a 

light on what Arbuthnot was thinS"® 

goes beyond Defoe. Defoe obvin i® 

Arbuthnot. " obviously could go beyond 

the beast-fable backgtoutld^SrJMichael has made, 

rules out on the plea that the dLillof 

frog and the ox do not fit those of the Dutch T? k^ 

«so il an esZ; A bn,hZ"f" 
methods. The awful fate of Cr.mm- > ”f ^ ® easy 

by La Fontaine into a warning S? ® softened 

Aesop’s better known frog use^d w tT ? ^ 

attempt to grow as erelt a« a ‘™^fed into a frog’s 
the fatal culmination left out 3 hiring bull — with 
complicated. jealousy much 

nfB uuL“IS^P ng an”"'""'”; ^ '■“Wes, 

version, quite unlike the perSr/ The 

has something of La Fontaine’s a/hnSn”^ L’Estrange, 
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A well fed Bull that was prefer’d 
As Chief of all the Lowing Herd, 

Within the Meadows graz’d, 

And govern’d with so mild a Rain, 

Not one amongst ’em could Complain, 

But h is Wi se Conduct prais’d. 

While he such Measures always held, 

For Sacred, that were just: 

And would not be induc’d to yield 
The priviledges of the Field, 

As others did, on Trust. 

When he is dared to do battle by an intruder from “a 
Neighbouring Bog,” the bull smiles disdainfully at “An 
Animal so small,” and turns round to view the Herd “Com¬ 
mitted to his Care and Love.” But the frog calls out 
“Victoria!” and hops about menacingly; refuses to obey 
the order of the “Generous Beast” that he go home to his 
fens; and tries to prove his bigness by puffing and blow¬ 
ing — until his “haughty Temper” brings about his fall. 

For when he had done his best and worst, 

And all endeavours made, 

The Sinews too intensely forc’d, 

* * 

All of a sudden broke and burst, 

H is Vanity display’d. 

Woe’s me, said he, I find too late, 

I’ve play’d and dally’d with my Fate, 

And caus’d my own Undoing: 

.-^s I, for a Presumptuous Dog, 

Distinguish’d not a Bull from Fro^, 

But forwarded my Ruine. 

It is a little surprising to a modern reader to discover in 
the Moral that a Tory fabulist was here engaged in in¬ 
tramural satire: 

That L[eslie]’s the Bull, every Reader may know, 

And the Frog’s the meer Picture of D[aniel] F[oe]. 

It is the more surprising because a number of the other 
fables in this collection are avowedly European. Besides 
The Baboon and the Guittarr, there is The Frogs Petition 
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to Jove for a king, applied in the Moral to Poland e„(r„’ 
ESctive Monarchy . Z tcrTil nTf “"*! “ 
and helps the ape (Phili; Crtt 

but who runs off when the true mL;,r [ — 

supported by Holland and England) (Austria, 

chiedy those in wh^h LoSrxiV'aXh ''*?,'''’ « 

satirized. ^ can be 

Defoe’s friendship for the Dutch and Leslie’s h’ l, 

the ess, in the political nature of the collecti^f and 'T 
welLknown sympathies of the two men 1^’ 
reader may have found hints of more rh ’ '"’^g'uative 
even intended. In the sucreedin or 

tain periodical writings of Defoe^an^Lesr”""® 

this fable probably did nor fad ’ ‘uiphcations of 

mischievous frog, Wh!, pro Duir ^'^°g^^her - of a 
all but human bdl, Tofy,^desLg ne •'^T’ 
not yet a national symbol but^re^ad '"eadows, 

fo*E^;S »teSont; 

h happens tCm t 

srs .tL*i" 

idea of Its crystallizing^action in’’ ^(lat the 

*ie hcyonVSTc 

Ws, wf,!'chtle?it 'he English as 

menrion!d'thereafter'“"” P^-nphlet one. but not 
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On October 3, 1711, Sir Richard Bulstrode died at the 
court of the Pretender at St.-Germain, at the age of one 
hundred and one. As a young man, after studying at Cam¬ 
bridge, he had been a memb^er of the Inner Temple, had 
been made a barrister, and practised law till the Civil 
War broke out; he was a soldier in the regiment of the 
Prince of Wales, and rose to the position of adjutant- 
general of horse, and then quartermaster-general; he was 
knighted in 1675; he was official resident at Brussels 
under Charles II, and envoy under James II, followed the 
latter into France, and adhered to the Stuart cause until 
his death. In his old age he was exceptionally strong and 
mentally alert. His writings, all of which with trifling 
exception were published posthumously, include memoirs 
of the reigns of the three kings whom he had served, and 
a volume of essays of a moral and religious cast, which 
show that he was a man of reflection as well as action. 

A volume of Original Letters written to the Earl of Arling^ 

ton by Sir Richard Bulstrode^ Envoy at the Court of Brus- 

sels from King Charles If published in January, 1712, 

has a “Preface giving an Account of the Author’s Life 

and Family which includes the following picturesque 
recital: ^ 

He was descended of the ancient Family of Bulstrode, in the 
County of Bucks. Their first Name was Shobbington, and came 
to be ch^g d into that of Bulstrode by this remarkable Adven¬ 
ture, which I have learn'd from some of the Family themselves. 
The Story, as they report it, runs thus. When William the Con¬ 
queror had subdu’d this Kingdom to his Obedience, he granted 
the Estate of the Shobbington's, whose capital Seat, now like¬ 
wise call’d Bulstrode’s, was situated in the middle of a fine Park, 
by Gerard’s Cross near Beaconsfield, and had been in their 
Family for several Ages before, to a certain Norman Lord who 
carne over with him: of which the Shobbington, who then en¬ 
joy d it, having notice, he resolv’d rather to die upon the Spot, 
than tamely to suffer himself to be turn’d out of Possession of 
that Inheritance, which had descended to him from his An- 
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cestors. In this Resolution he k;. c 

Tenants, whose number was very considerable 
himself to his Relations and Neighbours to V ’ 

,ppea, .clhis Day jn’ihe XereTh^'n’I '*'TV“ 

Norman Lord, with his Forces, came and encamo'd W 

Intrenchments. Now whether it werp ^ ^ ^^fore their 

or not, w uncertain, but the W ” ’V& 
a pared of Bulls, they mounted thm anT II 
Inreenchments in the Night surm^d ti w’'”® "■'i' 

Camp, hilld many of thfm,’an 7 p:, 1 he resMTpr h" Tu" 
King . . .promis'd Shobbington a Safe Conduct W 
come to Court, which Shobbington accordinitle dd 
thither upon a Bull. Being introdL’d into th^ R ^ f'o 
the King ask’d him his Demands and . 
resist, when the rest of thT K^dom h J 
Government, and own’d him for their Sove^eiglI?"s!.'?K-'° 

of this Island, and had enjoy'd that Estal “fmar, W ?h"'l 

Subject, and be faithful to him, as he kd beeH^h-^P°T 

Upsn whicl: fhe Pamitw^ frt 

alias Bulstrode; but in Process of Tim pI, c 

discontinued, and that of Bulstrode only has remaS,'?l.“ 

An E^stle Dedicatory, addressed by the editor to tb^ 

betwc°en t"e S’s"arf“and Tat of Si7R'’h‘‘'d”’“''''’ 

be no small Honour to them, that the Earl of r, J- ^ 

quarters their Arms and in the preface the crest of tlfee" 

Sfe H reTnd'Budf " “ »f 

WendsT TiffTdSutoT ''' 


338. 


. See The H'emworth Papers, pp <..,a e -r ws 

, pp. 9/ 29c, and Swift, Correspondence^ I, 
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Whitelock Bulstrode, son of the late Sir Richard, like¬ 
wise a lawyer, was at this time one of the Commissioners 
of the Excise. He had had correspondence with his father 
but had not seen him for many years. In 1715 he edited 
the essays of Sir Richard, including a philosophical letter 
addressed to the son by the father upon the subject of 
retirement; and his own works covered philosophical 
legal, and moral and religious subjects. When in 1717 he 
published a set of manly and fine-tempered letters ex¬ 
changed byhim and his Jacobite brother-in-law in 1709—10 * 
he stated that leisure for the task had come as a result of 
his removal from public employment —“a Vacation given 
me by means of a certain Gentleman (for what Reasons 
I know not),” identified in a note as “Mr. Walpo£” 

While no record exists of Arbuthnot’s knowing White 
lock Bulstrode, it is unlikely that in the official come and 
go of the court the two men escaped acquaintance. Cer¬ 
tainly their sympathies were much the same. Each was 
a Tory of the moderate type, but a firm Protestant, free 
from Jacobite activity, yet connected by blood with those 
in the Pretender’s circle — and each was later turned out 
of his place by the Whigs. In both Sir Richard and his son 
there was a fine dignity; and in the former there was a 
venerable quality associated with extraordinary age and 
an epical career, which to an unprejudiced contemporary 

must have given the legend of the sturdy Shobbington 
unusual appeal. ° 

Moreover, the geographical background was real. Eight 
miles from Windsor, on the splendid estate only lately oc 
cupied by the first Earl of Portland (died 1709), who had 
been the intimate friend of William III and had enter¬ 
tained him at Bulstrode, lay the remains of the works 
thrown up to defend one whose “Ancestors had long been 


a Roman Catholick, the Pretender's Physician 

Tmfch i of England, Touching th^ 

True Church, and whether there is Salvation out oj the Roman Communion. 
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Inhabitants of this Island ” against a foreign lord - a No/ 

This extensive tract, eight hundred acre! in 

of the most beaufful within easy distance of LondL°"" 

d«crife k and ■■gen,le slopesLd sw^ig 

mg and mtersectmg the grounds in every direction '' Z' 

maning mteresting views “where the Forest of Windsor' 
horizon, constitute some beautiful scenery." TheZ 

Sr‘Zcg -GyZrreZ't' 7 '^ “'V 

centenarian who had played a steady pL ‘„"yLTdTnriy i„“ 

a very long scene of the great drama. And the bull itllf 
was on the family arms, and in the family name. 

The title-p^e of the Offiim/ indicates that the 

by J. Morphew near sLionerfHaV’' 

and thejote /series, his offerings wZfurt 

book was advertised in Ue fo JaZafy 

five weeks before publication of the first of 
pamphlets; and again m the same journal for March” n ^ 
20, just two weeks after pamphlet one and twollfaftt 

John Bull did not know the stirr^nJ ; ^ 

only after he had written the opening chluSs of 

equaled ’ ^ seldom 

oji ivte core’s 

(i860), p. 339; and in various travel ^ks I Inom Second Series 

Stoke shows “The Bull Inn ” nn vl,» a ^ s map of the Hundred of 

the earthworks, which encLe an area 'f f 

Rtcords, XI (1924), 283. twenty-one acres, are discussed in 
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England and the Two Churches 

La Fontaine's beasts are freed from Aesopian abstrac¬ 
tion; they do not stand for moral qualities merely, but 
show an individual liveliness which is almost personal/ 
From this vitalized form of fable Arbuthnot could take 
the hint of animal symbolism, and yet use it so convinc- 
ingly that the characters lack nothing of human complete¬ 
ness, and in fact carry the merest trace of animal sugges¬ 
tion. In John Bull himself there are physical bulk, brute 
strength, clumsiness; lack of grace and pliancy and quick¬ 
ness; more power in nature than facility in harnessing it; 
and an almost invincible combination of force and temper 
when he is baited. These qualities make Bull a fit name. 
Yet he has also a sentimental side, operating selectively 
and somewhat slowly by reason, too far from instinct to be 
associated with the primitive. In native qualities, in the 
bare basis of character with which the story begins, he is 
a veritable bull; in his behavior as the action unfolds he 
is John Bull the 'merchant, son, and neighbor, as com¬ 
pletely as Hocus is lawyer. 

“What distinguishes great geniuses,” said Flaubert, “is 
generalisation and creation; they resume scattered person¬ 
alities in a type, and bring new characters to the conscious 
perception of humanity; do we not believe in the ex¬ 
istence of Don Quixote as in that of Caesar?” ^ Arbuthnot 
produced no gallery, but only a single great portrait, and 
so may hardly be credited with genius in this richly in¬ 
ventive sense. But if we were told that we must give up 
belief in the existence of John Bull or of Henry VIII, 

1. See Book X, fable i {Les deux Rats^ U Renard et VOeuj), Insisting that 
animals have feeling and even a kind of sub-human power of reason which sets 
them off sharply from plants, La Fontaine declared that Descartes made beasts 
too mechanical in their response to environment. Compare Bernard Mande- 
ville, Fable ojthe Bees^ ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), I, 181. 

2. J. C. Tarver, Gustave Flaubert as Seen in His Works and Correspondence 
(New York, 1895), P- *47* 
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should we find the choice altogether easy? And if a less 
colorful monarch were the contender, who would not deny 

fer.Live lerernHc’H’ "’“''e'' 'J"' 

sentative, less eccentric. His figure is presented with such 

vigor and such fideluy to British character that two hun 

dred years have made few changes in the outline 

Bull is described by Arbuthnot as “ruddv anH ni 

with a pair of cheeks like a trumpe:: tZ 

foundanon of the later ptctorial figure seen in cartoons a 

S wtTa'rrI Zt S™ 

head was narrow and long ^ yet justifiable as an exores 

ston of sohdtty and forthrightness. John was “an honZ 

plain-dealing fellow, choleric, bold, and of a very uncon 
stant temper apt to quarrel with his best friend.' 
»p».ally if they ^tended to goyern him: if 

P Srjl!® was notorious. Everybody 

cheated him This was occasioned by his being I boon 

ompanion, loving his bottle and his diversion; fo^to say 

truth, no man kept a better house than John nor soent 

money more generously.” When Hocus encouraged him 
to believe that he might become a lord chief ius^til 
despised the advice of honest friends and neighbors and 

ing mechaZs.” "ZX 7 he 'TiZZ 

some dozens of big legal terms in h\ Ending 

there are a prodigious number of learned words^in this 

rebuke from Mrs. Bull brought him round to exLineZe 

suggmed that he adopt a more modest scL of SyZ 

ItaZ'Z" “P»” "uid 

John had a softer way of speaking, however whirK 
showed his coneiliatory nature. “Lmfk ye, gentiemeC 
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he said to the guardians of his late wife’s three trouble¬ 
some daughters, John Bull is but a plain man; but John 
Bull knows when he is ill used. I know the infirmity of 
our family; we are apt to play the boon companion, and 
throw away our money in our cups; but it was an unfair 
thing in you to take advantage of my weakness, to keep a 
parcel of roaring bullies about me day and night ... and 
make me set my hand to papers, when I could hardly hold 
my pen.” He begs them not to grudge him the "small re 
mainder of a great estate.” A pleasant exhibition of his 
humanity is seen in his reply to the lawyers’ attacks upon 
the rights of his mother: "Soft and fair, gentlemen; my 
mother s my mother; our family are not of an unnatural 
temper. Though I don’t take all her advice, I won’t seize 
her jointure; long may she enjoy it, good woman; I 
don t grudge it her, she allows me now and then a brace 
of hundreds for my lawsuit; that’s pretty fair.” 

Like the nation for which he stands. Bull is oppressed 
by the most staggering problems, inherited in part from 
the natural circumstances of a curiously haphazard familv 
history, but perhaps in larger part the result of his own 
muddle-headedness. He spends his time in trying to un¬ 
ravel these unsolicited perplexities, not in lamenting them 
and in the process he gets things even more tangled before 
he finally accepts, by trial and error, the one possible 
course. Along the way he is sure to lose his temper, but 

rr 'l rather promptly. His personality is truly 
lifelike; he is well rounded, with many a foible, but gruffly 

winsome and even tender, so that we are inclined to take 
im at the later appraisal of Washington Irving as "not 
so wonderfully fine a fellow as he thinks himsdf, but at 
least twice as good as his neighbors represent him.” • 


Mo.-' I ' Toleration and humanity, qualities exploited in W. 

Macn^le Dixon s TAe Englishman {1931), are notable in Arbuthnot’s por- 

It a surprising show of flexibility in a time of almost unmatched partisan 

V L 4 C So * 
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He IS sure to be called disingenuous also, though his 
mistakes are really due ,o blindness, not to intension 
hypocrisy Mr. Forster has made much of the unconscious 
deceit of the nationa character. There is usually •'little 

ward drift, for which the Fn.kh 1 ’abi nf ^ 

selfis to blame. The tiational diseases of England should 

be cancer and consumption — slow, insidious, pretending 
to be something else. Thus the Dashwoods, n to„e aj 

are moral consumptives in their progressive 

tZcf o7 srnorhm"g"~,'’n" 

without realising what the disease is. There' isZthing 
dramatic or vmlent about their sin. Vou cannot call them 

MuloTs Thf trif'”" Z 

rbuthnots. The original John Bull is undoubtedly in 

need of medical aid, but his affliction is not of the deLv 

kind, fast or slow. The moral disease from which he suffers 

IS indeed not altogether curable. Arbuthnot, while hope 

ful, never sentimentalized about perfectibility. Yet there’ 

IS no prospect of final collapse. John’s ailment may be 

to be humble, but not threatening him with a Sasting ej] 
tinction. He manages to survive, and in his calmes/mo 

This a™ ™s his infirmiZ 

This acquiescence in the need of self-examinarinn 
which on the surface John Bull appears to adopt with a 
grimace, is in the end a sign of his belief in himself in his 
abih y to control his destiny. It is therefore a stabiliLg 
not a depressing, process; and so it affects the readef’ 

in Z ZZTr Cdlins believed that the satire 

the Tale of a Tub, as in Gulliver, rests on “a deep seated 

and intense conviction of the hollowness and nothingness 
of life, a profound contempt for all the objects to wE 

January, “ ^o.es on the English Character” (We A, lame MomMy, 
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the energies of mankind are usually directed, and a pro 
found contempt for all that is supposed to constitute h,.' 
man eminence '• ■ ThU » a harsher judgment thi it 
critics will allow. Aitken points out that what Swift 
satirized was not religion, but the abuse of religion- vet 
he admits that this defense is not very convincing that a 
scoffer would read the Ta/e of a rub with greater relish 
than a believer, since such ridicule of doctrines held bv 
sects other than the Anglican may easily be treated as 
attacks on Christianity itself.’ The effect of Swift’s satire 
IS therefore often misunderstood. Bernbaum reminds us 
that what Swift attacked he wrote large; what he be¬ 
lieved m and admired he referred to only casually — 

V exposition of the subtler positive view 

ifGu/Ziver is not to be labeled a masterpiece of cynicism 
the mood of bitter indignation was proper, says Bern¬ 
baum, for the humanist who “compares man as he is with 
man as he ought to be.’’ J This criticism applies also in 
some sense to the Th/e of a rub. It follows that if the 
examination of man in Swift’s satires is to have a stabiliz¬ 
ing issue, the intellectual processes of the reader must be 
searching. Arbuthnot’s satire presents no such indirect 

challenge; it is designedly and openly tonic. It capitalizes 

IVVL accord with his intention, therefore is 

Michael s interpretation, that John Bull embodies a sort 
of sovereipty of healthy public opinion, as if the nation 
distrustful of rhetorical art as likely to veil the real facts’ 
were insisting on being itself the highest judge over min¬ 
isters and Parliament.’' In this sense the character be¬ 
comes an expression of the optimism of the multitude. 

It IS in fact the middle class rather than the influential 
guiding spirits of the nation, whether in 1712 or now, that 

('* 93 )!^ 44^'"’”°" Swift, a Biographical and Critical Study 

f Literature, Vol. IX, Chapter IV. 

3. Swift, Gulhver s Travels, ed. Ernest Bernbaum (igjo) Introduetinn 

4 - Utsiortsche Zatschrijt, C (1908), 247. 
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John Bull stands for. He has emotions, prejudices, direct 
principles of conduct, but none of them systematically 
thought out, however much he cogitates. He is a large- 
scale tradesman; he has not the social possessions of a 
gentleman or a squire. He has no intellectual pretensions- 
there is on him no mark of the brain-worker. Count 
Keyserling, shocked by the contrast between the dearth 
of talents of Englishmen and the measure of recognition 
which they exact, appears to include them all — for even 
the more eminent he says can hardly be taken seriously 
as intellectuals; all Englishmen think, feel, and act alike 
Yet when he is confronted by their powers of convincing 
others- they alone are really perfect in their way 
amongst all Europeans -he seems to be dealing with 
a more sophisticated person than John Bull could have 
imagined as his descendant.- Arbuthnot’s chief acquaint¬ 
ances were the sophisticated men of the time, the rulers in 
both parties, men like Bolingbroke, Shrewsbury, Somers 
Addison; and there were Sloane, Newton, Congreve! 
Berkdey, Chesterfield, Mead in relations other than politi- 

shrewdly selected a figure calculated to appeal 
o the Whigs, the rank and file of them, whose support 

rather than the landed interest. In John Bull theLtion of 

shop-keepers could view their own likeness, grown bulkv 

to swing a tough oaken cudgel, but not a big-wig nor 

«cept in the shaky possession of the manor at Bullock’s 
Hatch (crown lands), a Tory proprietor. 

The ultimate unity of the structurally incoherent satire 
resides in its central figure. John Bull gives the other 
characters ample opportunity to reveal their frailties and 
their talents; but he dominates the entire scheme of things. 

very action o every person sends up or down, however 
shghdy, the barometric level of his fortunes. The family 
troubles are his; the legal plans are his or those of his 

I. Hermann Keyserling, The fro,Diary of a Philosopher (1925), 1, 69. 
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litigious adversaries; the plots of conspirators are against 
him; the central problem is that of his escape from X 
bewitching rum of the courts. His character is gradually 
clothed with a fullness which made him intelligible To 5 
sorts of readers in 1712, even those who lacked the inferen 

X aXgXy of 

Arbuthnot’s characterization of John Bull’s mother is 
one of the best things in the book-*'a discreet, grave 
sober, good-conditioned cleanly old gentlewoman a! ever 
lived; she was none of your cross-grained, termagant 
SCO ding jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in 
the house with, such as are always censuring the condLt 
and telling scandalous stones of their neighbours ” In 
dress she was neither ‘‘one of your precise prudes, nor one 

of your fantastical old belles, that dress Themselves Hke 

but neither would she keep herself in a constant sweat 
with greasy flannel. The “grandeur of a state w'rh a 
canopy was not to her taste, but “she thought there was 
no offence in an elbow-chair.” Similarly in her behaviS 
she followed the due mean. “There are some ladies thaj 
affect a mighty regard for their relations: ‘ we must not eat 
y, or my uncle Tom, or my cousin Betty died this 
time ten years: let’s have a ball tonight, it is rnTneiX 

g mace. Yet the important anniversaries she did not 

^ delightful allegorical twist 
thoroughly good-natured and not too obvious 

The representation of the Church of Rome as a female 

gure was traditional, and this tradition had naturally 

een applied to the Anglican Church as well.* The Whore 

of Babylon, the epithet freely applied to Rome, is eXoed 

Les!iVsronfpa^r,rrcr,rM^^^ and .216. 

addressed to "My most dear Children,” pretends to uVThe sa^me WoH^e 
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in the third pamphlet, where it is said that Jack and 

at each other only the better to hiH ^ ^ 

Character of a Trimmer by Halifax haH ’^*^1 

should with all her wrinkles’ * 

yet have Charms, able to subdue arear Prlro. r . 

handsome, and yet so imperious; so painted and yetTo ore/'T 

mg; after having abus’d, depos’d, and murther'H 

I^vers, she still findeth others glad and Foud of^Sr n '' 

Chains; a thing so strange to indifferent Judges that rt T' 

grant that this is one not to 2 contested h ’ 

Shop, and selleth at dear Rates her Rattl’ 

paSngtZ'fiun ^ f in 

middle-way character of his Mother Church n ^ 
attractive garb; yet between the lines he lye the 

beheye that Swift would haye been so nlvfV® 
scnptron of Martin in the T./e o/a Tut, mSch |" , dmiW 

elderiy^women. To seeTIZ peculiar to 

^b^es both of undue decreplude and Ssuled IfZ 

XIII, 676^*'“ “'kgoncal suggestion {Somers Tracts, ed. Walter Scott, 
>9*2), p. 80^ ^^fqvess of Halifax, The Complete Works (Oxford, 
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ity gladdens the reader's heart — and wins his sympathy 
for an institution which has grown old gracefully.' Touched 
with this kind of humor, Arbuthnot’s picture is more en¬ 
gaging than that of the Church in a paper by Addison and 
Steele where the matron *‘bore an inexpressible cheerful¬ 
ness and dignity in her aspect; and though she seemed in 
years, appeared with so much spirit and vivacity, as gave 
her at the same time an air of old age and immortality"; 
and his picture is not less impressive for its failure to melt 
the observer’s heart ‘‘with the sentiments of filial tender¬ 
ness and duty.” ^ 

It is in John Bull’s description of the conflicting efforts of 
the High and Low Church parties to bring his mother out 
of a violent fit, that Dr. G[ar]th and Dr. R[adcli]flF[e], Ar¬ 
buthnot’s contemporaries, are introduced as the physicians 
who “were sent for in haste.” Opinions of the professional 
ability of Radcliffe, who had great prominence, differed 
widely. He was laughed at in the Swift-Arbuthnot circle; 
and about town whimsical stories concerning him were 
the order of the day, more often jocular than contemptu¬ 
ous.^ Garth was a Whig, and, while professionally friendly 
with Arbuthnot, as were other prominent physicians of 
his party, he had made a trip to the Continent in 1711 as 
a kind of Whig emissary to Marlborough, who, it was re¬ 
ported to the ministry, found him somewhat presumptu- 


I. Emile Pons, in La Jennesse de Swift et le Conte du Tonneau (Strasbourg, 
* 9 - 5 )> P- 35 ^> in this portrait an exhibition of Arbuthnot’s special talent — 
“de r^quilibre entre deux positions extremes’’ — as distinguished from Swift’s. 

1. The Taller, No. 257, November 30, 1710. In this paper, exhibiting the 
various religions of England in German waxwork, numerous figures are treated 
with contempt, including Popery, a painted woman with artificial wrinkles and 

many ornaments, and Presbytery, “sickly and splenetic,’’ who had made of 
herself “a plain, homely dowdy.’’ 

3. Defoe, in the Review, Vol. VIII, No. 32 (June 7, 1711), told an amusing 

story of a sick man who refused to be attended by Dr, Radcliffe because he 

had rather dye a natural Death.’’ Prior’s little poem The Remedy Worse than 

the Disease described a case in which Raddiffe’s wit, not his medicine, killed the 
patient. 
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ous.* That Arbuthnot, who shrant 

should have exhibited these two doctorT 

legory is curious; but he did no violence Jo h’ f’’ 

The satire is here completely impersonal N* principle. 

is no trace of individual pecILriri';;‘‘:'i: 

their speech, or their manner exceol th 
ance with which each man hSdfm h 
peculiarity, which is as marltri i' 

obviously attributed to ^ 0000 L f! ? “ 

not to the men as individuab^^ * “ tepresented, 

I csrnc into the room with a ^ i r 
them what they thought of my nfoS" f°^rer", and asked 

cal, fanciful. Sir, I voi I Gad • ‘ I il't'e " ■ 

‘she cannot live three days to an enri ^ i ’ ^adcliffe, 

effectual course taken whV her" 

Then fool, puppy, and blockhead were thpK^ malignant fever.’ 

I could hardly restrain them from throtinrthT'^'ril’^^P''^- 
one another s heads.” *^h-bottles at 

The speeches are so free from any taint nf o .u > 
animosity that neither Radcliffe nor Garth can ha ' 
ished resentment over such a lively and ima ^ 

dering of the extreme opinions of thLerrlp^ 

Proof that the writer had no savage intent is'founf°T®‘ 

sonant with Arbuthnot’semot?ondbehlttj"Th 

though unique in its use of actual namps ’ ^^^^P'sode, 

John Bull which leave more of h ’ I' T 

rancor in their wake. ^ ^ laughter than of 

The portrait of Jack as sketched in pamphlet three is at 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, V (i 899)° 54 
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first unflattering. He had a most scandalous tongue: he 
made Peg believe that he was the only man in the world 
of a sound constitution, that his brother Peter, and even 
Martin to a lesser degree, was a victim of the scarlet¬ 
faced whore Signiora Bubonia. He claimed sole ownership 
of the great estate in the Fortunate Islands, and cheated 
poor people by taking small sums for pretended grants of 
plantations which proved to be worthless. 

These few ugly details are only incidental, however, to a 
gay caricature of Jack’s perverse temper, which whimsical 
Peg, who “loved anything that was particular,” found to 
her liking. He would visit his mistress, John’s mother 
“in a mourning cloak, band, short cuffs, and a peaked 
beard” instead of ordinary costume. He insisted upon 
coming into a room backwards, to show humility; he sat 
when others stood, and stood when they sat. In his views 
on government, he stressed the right distribution of pun¬ 
ishments, and believed that most men should be hanged 
every year (predestination); but if any were pardoned, 
then, he said, they should never be hanged afterward for 
any crime whatever (doctrine of election). When John 
Bull asked Peg what the devil she found to admire in this 
“pragmatical coxcomb/' she replied that she cared noth¬ 
ing for the “flaunting beaus, that gang with their breasts 
open, and their sarks over their waistcoats” (surplices). 
Jack had no studied harangues, he did not accost her with 
speeches out of Sidney s AtcgcIici * or the Acddcttiy oj 
Compliments"" (written prayers); on the other hand he 
was sincere, and had a great regard to his father's will. 

Besides, said Peg, “I know he has the original deed of 
conveyance to the Fortunate Islands; the others are 
counterfeits.” The author observes that there is nothing 

u Peg’s sentiment is definitely anti-Jacobite, The prayer of Pamela (Sid¬ 
ney s Arcadia^ Book III) is supposed to have been used by Charles 1 in prison, 
and was certainly among the papers given to Bishop Juxon by Charles upon the 
scaffold, and added .0 the second edition (1649) JEiko» BasUiki. 
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so obstinate as a young lady in her amour.- “.1, ^ 

you cross her, the worse she is”_n K‘ ’ l 

w tit s" 

™ frequendy a, the Rose i„ coLZ :;TZ%a 

cernmg famous temper.ting, modera ing p^ jdeT"' 
and when the scheme came into the onen I-.rl •< ’ 

eased as the contriver of all the mr'v^ Tn 
fourth pamphlet is concerned with fack^s 
England. Here it is obvious that the a„th„ wt, 

charged with laying the pin' r.ttt “i?^^ dT 

m his usual haunts, only to be found at last “Lok™ 

mraStS'nLT t ’'he cha^e! 

made against hint m court were extreme. He was drunken 

^n tonous, and dissolute, sai^d his neighbors. They swoTe 
ence to the will, that he kept company with thie that 
Seists and^ltSistTaf Z'noTonW 1" 

heard his father rail d at.'buIXnTllLTd The 
d scourse. His trick ^ masquerading as Trim was ex 

^ !iV?f " gentlewoman it was 

m Hl^r K -"d had ob Jed 

mildly to his rags, his roguish leer, and his ungraceful wav 

f Witnesses made oath that 

he had had business in another family, ” that he pretended 

SthX reTo'fThf rbt 

with the rest of the servants . . . that he refused to dine 

upon salt-fish, only to have an opportunity to eat a calf’s 
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head (his favorite dish) in private” (fanatical hostility to 
Church and Sovereign). 

Jack’s new acquaintance, led by Habbakkuk Slyboots 
(Somers), told him that he would do well to throw him^ 
self on the mercy of the court, and eventually persuaded 
him to “make as if he hanged himself.” But in the course 
of being persuaded — if indeed he ever became so, for he 

retained a lively suspicion that he was being tricked__ he 

exposed the cunning of the Whigs to the reader if not to 
himself, of the faction who convinced the Dissenters that 
the Bill against Occasional Conformity was in their own 

interest. Jack’s questions were indeed very embarrassing 
to Slyboots. 

Jack, How d’ye mean, make as if I hanged myself? 

Hub, Nay, you must really hang yourself up, in a true genu¬ 
ine rope, that there may appear no trick in it, and leave the rest 
to your friends. 

Jack. Truly this is a matter of some concern; and my 
friends, I hope, won’t take it ill, if I enquire into the means by 
which they intend to deliver me: a rope and a noose are no 
jesting matters! 

Hab. Why so mistrustful? hast thou ever found us false to 
thee? I tell thee, there is one ready to cut thee down. 

Jack. May I presume to ask who it is, that is intrusted with 
so important an ofhce? 

Hab. Is there no end of thy hows and thy whys? That’s a 
secret. 

Jack. A secret, perhaps, that I may be safely trusted with, 
for I am not like to tell it again. I tell you plainly, it is no 
strange thing for a man, before he hangs himself up, to inquire 
who is to cut him down. 

Poor Jack, as he is often called in the account, was at 
last told the secret, and, though a professed enemy to 
implicit faith, he allowed himself to be taken in; his life 
‘‘was the purchase of Diego’s friendship, much good may 
it do them.” He would have done better, says Arbuthnot, 
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“to have put himself upon the trial of his country" - f„r 
■ many thmgs happen between the cup and the hp- wit 

tion stopped." When the tim “c rnTfo * hVcTuZ' 
Jack resorted to all sorts of laughable quibfe the 'oi 
was of the wrong length or thickness; it galled his neck 
strangely, and needed quilting; he tried to substituted 
fine, imprisonment, whipping, even burning in the cheek 
But Habbakkuk gruffly assured him that^is blood was 
the one price to appease the rage of his enemies, and tried 
to interest him in their coming disappointment when thev 
should learn that their revenge had been prevented. ^ 

Jack. That’s true; but what if I should do it in effigies? 
Is there never an old Pope or Pretender to hang up in my stead? 

we are not SO unlike, but It may pass. 

Hab. That can never be put upon Sir Roger 

Jack. Are you sure he is in the next room.? Have you pro 
vided a very sharp knife, in case of the worst ? ? F 

Hab. Dost thou take me for a common liar? Thnn 

hast so many ifs and ands; prithee despatch; it might had 

been over before this time. ° 


Jack. But now I think on’t, I would fain settl 
for fear of the worst; have a little patience. 

Hab. There’s no having patience, thou art su 
silly creature. 


e some affairs, 
ch a faintling, 


Jack 0 thou most detestable, abominable passive obedi- 
ence. did I ever imagine I should become thy votary in so preg¬ 
nant an instance! How will my brother Martin laugh at this 
story, to see himself outdone in his own calling? He has taken 
the doctrine, and left me the practice. 


Then, like a man of true courage, he mounted upon the 
bottom of a tub, and the fatal noose performed its office.' 


I. This part of the allegory has 
the comedy worthy of Aristophanes 
p. 360). 


won high praise from ^mile Pons, who calls 
{La Jeunesse de Swift et k Conte du tonneau 

J 
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The argument employed to catch Jack, and his reluc¬ 
tance to swallow the bait, are reminiscent of the situation 
created by Leslie in A Battle Royal between Three Cocks of 
the Game^ where the three combatants, Higden, Hoadly, 
and Hottentote, debate the state of nature and govern¬ 
ment, the first arguing for divine authority, the second for 
Whig views of government organized by the people, the 
third for primitive man's natural freedom. 

Hoad, It is really for your own Good to — 

Hott, What! To be Hanged, if the Society so think fit! 

Hoad, Consider the many Benefits of Society, it is this 
Secures all you have, your Liberty, your Property, and your 
Life too; which otherwise wou’d lye Open to the Invasion of 
every Body, if they might do it without Punishment. 

Hott. That is, I must let you Hang me Quietly and Soberly, 
for fear another Man should Kill me, for whom I am an equal 
Match, and may Defend my self from him! And to avoid the 
Danger of this, I must Create an over-Match for my self, and 
Enter into Society, which is too Powerful for me, and may Hang 
me up at their Pleasure! 

Hoadly argues for legally regulated punishments, with 
restraint from license, and “a Liberty under wholesome 
Laws for our Good,*' 

Hott, Ay! There's a Fellow going to be Hanged for his 
Good! H is Hands are Tyed behind him, and he has a Rope 
about his Neck, yet he is perfectly Free! Do not think to banter 
us Hottentotes at this Simple Rate! You are the Hottentotes, 
the Mad, the Foolish Fellows you call us! 

Hoad, Hold! You Run too fast. Sir. We are Free, because 
the Government cannot Hang us for what they please, but 
they are Bounded by Law, and we must have a fair Tryal, and 
by our Peers too. 

Hott. So you are Free, because you are Hanged by a Jury! 
But what think you of an Act of Attainder, which can Hang 
you up without any Tryal, or giving you any Reason for it? 

Hoad, This is part of our Constitution, that the Parliament 
should have such a Power, in Extraordinary Cases. 
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Hott. Yet you are Free! And thecf^ r l 
the Parliament pleases. They are nnr T "®PPen as oft as 

maymakeuseofthis Power, whenever it rnm 

Hoad. Well, but the King cannot Hang u's 1 "'^, PI 
fivehundred! 0! Delicate Freedom! ■ ^ but of 

The attitude of Hottentote is closely akin m T 
initial contempt for the arguments of Slyboots; ' 

Jack. So I must hang myself up, upon hopes Sir Rn„ •„ 
cut me down and all this upon the credit of £ n ^ 
stratagem indeed to save my life thaf ^ j ^ 

Don Diego, and Sir Roger! ‘^P™ hanging. 

Hab. I tell you there is a mystery in all thi. ^ r • . 

piece of profound policy; if thou knewest wha ’ ^ 

do to the common cause, thy heart would lean fS^ 

sure thou wouldst not delay the exnerim . P ’ ■•“y’ * ^m 

Jack. This is to the tune of, All for the beuer^m 7 '’ 
cause to me, when I am hanged? ” ^ ® 

It IS only by painting a gruesome picture of the nr 
of impaling or breaking on the wheel rh.r u 
able bring Jack ,o®reaso„ Un L f 

unfortunately lives in a stare nf • Jack 

consider the practice as well as the'th^ory " And" H^h' 
Habbakkuk is allowed to cly he dav wS 

£ “g-1 a .ht;t 

"ndergone it; they all agree i, is no u'neasints' 

Palriarchal Scheme " ^''’‘^‘colion oj the 

Stroke this added document is cal ed J'n^? the title-page of The Finhhwg 

volume, an outgrowth o Thf 

Hoadly. tCMWM/ disputes, is directed principally against 
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be sure thou take good notice of the symptoms, the rela¬ 
tion will be curious.*' 

The sympathies of the author are implicitly with Jack- 
it is impossible to find a note of real scorn in the narra¬ 
tive; the satire on the Dissenters is all touched with mer¬ 
riment. And in the final chapter of pamphlet four this 
sympathy is outspoken. When the rope has been put 
“among the curiosities of Gresham College,"* and the 
coroner, supposing Jack to be quite dead, has found him 
“non compos," Don Diego seeks the approval of John 
Bull for his cleverness in visiting long-delayed justice on 
a rogue, but finds a cold reception, and complains that his 
services deserve a better return. Bull then makes a speech 
with unmistakable point. When he has any hanging to 
do, he says, he will himself send for Diego; he has a better 
business for Sir Roger to attend to. “In the mean time, 
I desire the poor fellow may be looked after," he continues 
in reference to the maltreated Jack. 

“When he first came out of the North country into my family, 
under the pretended name of Timothy Trim, the fellow seemed 
to mind his loom and his spinning-wheel, till somebody turned 
his head; then he grew so pragmatical, that he took upon him 
the government of my whole family; I could never order any¬ 
thing within or without doors, but he must be always giving his 
counsel, forsooth: nevertheless, tell him, I will forgive what is 
past; and if he would mind his business for the future, and not 
meddle out of his own sphere, he will find that John Bull is not 
of a cruel disposition." 

Diego's statement that John's mother, according to the 
best physicians, will never be well unless she can have a 
piece of Jack's liver boiled in her soup, John bluntly 
denies. These physicians are quacks, he says; his mother 
abhors cannibal's food; in fact, she is in much better 

I. This is the only glance at Dr. John Woodward in the entire John Bull 
series. 
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health than she has been for a long time nnH J ^ 

of her Noting fa are oX f! 

selves by a pretended concern for fcr wdfoc 

MaXTack iXhe SX W XcX' "^'"7 

upon the T.k for character ot iX a' 

Dtnixi^'Ttttxtr r “ 

JwXftT/a* Sr;;??'* F'"'" 

real, which pntL into va Sate XiT^r 

reformation ” (Section VI) is merrv eT^ tf u ^ 

his coat and throws it into the ken^nel 

to follow his example to “tear m II ’ Martin 

that they may appear as unlE p^ ’ 

failure leads him, “after a millioVof'Sfe 

tradiction and he is then re^adv’m / 

illnstrions and epidemic sect of Ac„)is“ ’Zlt ■■ X ■”?' 

Si;Sr ^ut »YiofaSa! 

that learning, being nothing b^ut°word's''“°tte 

mg but wind, deliver their doctrine’ a 
eructation. Their chief god one of th'^i opinions by 

" the almighty North ", if is hZ that dUcLZXh^ 

atXiStSstfnatLf ^ F'd 
fror)hfr“ 7 „fSr,rfVf z -1- 

that at any rate he eave^lt an system, but affirms 

y ne gave it a new turn and formed the 
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dress and model described. The long analysis of Jack’s 
qualities and habits in Section XI, while salted with many 
amusing hits, implies a hearty contempt which takes the 
whole description out of the range of humor and relates 
it to Gulltver. Jack is not a sincere, harmless eccentric- 
his behavior suggests the madman, the heathen. Certain 
characteristics barely mentioned in John Bull are here 
developed with fullness — the Dissenters’ doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, their fondness for running into persecution 
and their resemblance in some respects to the Catholics — 
with a resulting emphasis upon divisive, embittering 
factors. A selection of harmless and witty thrusts can 
easily be found; but the picture as a whole is one to make 
a Presbyterian in either kingdom clench his fist. Of the 
contrast between the two works in their exhibition of this 
character, Emile Pons says: “Le Jack de John Bull con¬ 
serve sous ses roueries et meme sous ses cruautes, I’inno- 
cence enjouee d un lutin, ou tout au moins d’un incomplet 
coquin sans noirceur, celui du Conte du Tonneau est une 
deformation vicieuse et obscene de I’humanite ... la 
facetie chez lui [Arbuthnot] repousse le sarcasme et est 

inseparable d’une sorte de gaiete organique et elemen- 
taire.” ■ 


Arbuthnot’s ability to detach himself from violent 
partisanship made his treatment of the Occasional Con¬ 
formity episode more humane than could have been ex¬ 
pected from an extreme Tory, or on the other hand from 
a thoroughgoing Whig. Defoe, whose sympathy with the 
Dissenters never flagged, was bitterly disappointed when 
the Whigs consented to support the bill as the price of 
Nottingham’s joining them to oppose the peace. He con- 
dernned the practice of occasional conformity as a hypo- 
cntical rneans of qualifying for temporal interest; but the 
bill which forbade it he resented as an expression of in- 

oarLif ‘917). J 5 S- See also the extended com- 

parison in La jeunesse de Sxf)tjL pp. 356—365, 
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tolerance, as a species of persecutinn u ■. 

derstand how the lately abhorred N '^* 1 - 

so completely accepted. '^igham should be 

V\li3.t Lsmpoons wss the Town Full r\f u i 

the State! And now how Caress’d' how^R^'l 
to gratifie a Desire as prepostemus as aJ 

are some Men to give up their Friends as a Vi .'^'**"’8 

vert, and to his mighty Interest! nav ho ^ 

Just and Righteous Interest they had hef^ o they abandon the 
a Man of no Interest at all! ■ ^ ^ oblige 

Defoe was much more violent acrnlncf i-i’ 

group than was Arbuthnot. “Thf Dissc“tero“'"„ 

Chn^Men'J- rlid,”''! jd 'h"""" L- 

Blow but by themselves ” = In th/ni ^ 

before Arbuthnofs foSth pamLhW 

warned them again not to pfay wi A firr 

Orwh«b™'h’e7^aymS“l“i 1 '°'" 

Ten Yeatsl I thi/kft is fi«tr K 

stances now, as Dissentetst and as to their^lSn7w?'''T' 

them resol veto act as Occasion shall serve- TheZ^ 

ent they are on either Side, the more FormSirth/v 
Time, be to both. miaable they may, m 

He hoped they would “never comp in .rnes o 

The new law might he said nr T 

turning them away from pohticraL blessing in 

.0 help one another 7 "de and70“^^ 

obvious - extreme advice which from Tohn &,T|- 

of view would only mean Jack’s mpdrir ^ ® P°'"‘ 

y ''"‘‘"jacKs meddling in a new way.i 
I. /?dwViii,Vo|. vm, No. 117 necember^ o . 

in No. 122, January 3, 1712 ’ ^ Defoe's verses 

I' «v’v‘’!-y"bNo.i;8,December2; .7,. 

3. Ibtd., Vol. VII] Nos. 173 (Mav i nipl tr rha 

7J UVlay I, 1712), ,77 (May jo), ,75 (May ,j). 
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What Defoe tried to accomplish by analysis and reproof 
Arbuthnot sought to do through his merry tale of the at¬ 
tempted execution, and of John Bull’s kindly invitation to 
Jack to mind his business. Defoe specified that “it is not 
in the Nature of their Case ever to be Tories.” Yet it is 
doubtful whether his pointed editorials can have had the 
ameliorating effect of the enlarged view of John Bull’s 
troubles at home, found in a Tory pamphlet. The advice 
of the enerny is more warm-hearted than that of the friend 
Arbuthnot’s attempt through laughter to solidify Non- 
Conformist (and, so far as possible, Whig) opinion in 
favor of peace was strategically correct; it fitted his 
temper; and it had happy literary results in the por¬ 
trayal of Jack’s diverting adventures. 

Scotland 

The character of Peg is described in pamphlet three with 
much spirit and at considerable length. Teerink finds 
some of the details of her appearance, her disposition, and 
her conduct like those of the figure representing Scotland 
in Swift’s Story of the Injured Lady? This bitter complaint 
in the form of a letter from a female in distress, is like 
John Bull in its consistent adherence to the fiction adopted 
as its base, that of a young lover (England) who has gained 
the favor of a credulous virgin (Ireland), but is deserting 
her to marry an ugly and lying rival (Scotland). Only once 
does Swift step across the line and have his allegory “ talk 
English” — when he allows the injured lady to complain 
that her rival is “a Presbyterian of the most rank and 
virulent kind, and consequently having an inveterate 
hatred of the Church.” Since the letter is brief and heavily 
weighted, the three persons concerned are not pictured 
with any lifelike complexity. The faithless lover is cruel 

I. Swift, VII, 94. First published in 1746, but apparently 

composed before the Act of Union. ^ ^ 
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and deceitful, always ready to oDnrpcc fk ij ■ 

advantage will redound to one of his footh^ ^ when some 

character, and the omission of his own view o^ihe^tro^ w'' 

some disputes, leave sex only as the rnmm . 

him and John Bull; and since IrelandT ^ 

all in Arbuthnot’s satire, the reninin 1°*' 

is all innocence and injured nride H’ ^ ^ ^ herself, who 

however, has enoogh i 

E."y L LrwV inTa'lserip; 'Tb'! “ 

Swift's conversation with h"m wT 

KetiA ’ '’'88-“ »™m no' 

the facts made inevitable — Scorlanr^’ ^ 

clashes with England. According to sCft^Th 
woman is lean and ill-shaped; “fhe hath hJ^f 

twenty ill smells about hi besWes i 1"* 
insufferable by her natural sluttishness- for T 

in her new portrait. She is “a poor girf t'lfafHT"'^ 

have been bred up under the influence of f ^ ^ 
dame.” She looked pale and wan in contras to herld?' 

he had all the good bits, was ciitwZ'iitt?’ 

iti&i K o?Sv“'“' “ 

“T?h''s b^ih';^ 

Wind, which blew in where qK#^ li^rio. ^ ^ north 

John -lay in the bei wf K'"?’ 

gundy-guts, and “he called her’lousy Peg, thougVfh" 
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girl was a tight clever wench as any was, and through her 

pale looks you might discern spirit and vivacity whirk 

made her not, indeed, a perfect beauty, but ^eTE 
that was agreeable.” ° 

In Swift s Story the young woman bears an invincible 
hatred toward “ this gentleman who is now so fond of her”- 
she; reyileth him to his face, and raileth at him in all com¬ 
panies. She has about her “a company of rogues and 
thieves, and pickpockets, whom she encourageth to rob 
his hen-roosts, steal his corn and cattle, and do him all 
tnanner of mischief. She hath been known to come at 
the head of these rascals, and beat her lover until he was 
sore from head to foot, and then force him to pay for the 
trouble she was at.” Once, in fact, she and her ragamuffins 
broke into his house and set it on fire.' In John Bull the 
encroachments of Peg are made a half-virtue. Inadequate 
food and the north exposure stunted her growth; yet this 
usage gave her a hardy constitution; she had life and 
spirit in abundance, and knew when she was ill-used: now 
and then she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch a 
eg of a pullet, or a bit of good beef, for which they were 
sure to go to fisticuffs. Master was indeed too strong for 
her; but Miss would not yield in the least point, but, even 
when Master has got her down, she would scratch and bite 
like a tiger; when he gave her a cuff on the ear she would 
prick him with her knitting-needle.” Their parents ought 
to have taken notice of these early quarrels, says Arbuth- 
not, and made them live better together. In Swift’s story 
Scotland is given no quarter. The wench gets “a sorry 
maintenance by pilfering wherever she comes”; the au¬ 
thor s animus^ is plain from the descriptive phrase on the 
title-page— Being a true Picture of Scotch Perfidy 
Irish Poverty, and English Partiality.” 

Echoes of this prejudice on the part of Swift can be 


as ^ by Defoe and Leslie 

as well as Swift, shows a good sense for rejection of the obvious. 
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heard again and again in his i, 

ffistory 0/(Ae Re 6 e//iZZ^'\ on 

invective, of which Sir Walter Srn.! ^ of studied 
violence of his e«cr„i„„r,„^” ludicrous 

go a great way to remove the efferr r^r u- nation, 

Remarks were penned lonrafter 'These 

1720 and 1730.' But ne Puhid I Probably between 
was published early in 1714 t,. ^ °f the IVhhs 

denunciation of the northern pe^'S^r^," '’!««• 
Commons declared the pamnhle^ r 1 . ^^ouse of 

factious libel, highly dishonourable to 
jects of Scotland.” Swift’s statem ^ sub- 

Earl of Peterborough (Mav 18 1-7. TV" ^ the 

calling the Scots ‘a fierce^o; ? was 

only the mildest part of the ind' People’” covers 

Union Swift virtually damn^ed the^uSon 

plored the events wlich Ld if'T"^ 
larly the Act of Security (170.) wh.'Mf P^«*‘^n- 

tary power into the hands of thp’<; ^ 'nhi- 

England had been forced into an uTf ’ '^hat 

whereby Scotland, while ‘‘obliged ^"^"gement 

for every forty pence laid upStknd"”"*’"^^ P^nny 
tives to Parliament to the number^of ah •‘epresenta- 

h IS true, as Teerink says that ” V 
Scottish nation are not alwa;s the same^”' R 

Marr, a Scotch earl, was with^ ^ 7 ^7i2: “Lord 

was arguing with him about the\tLh''''^ Masham’s: I 
, , stubbornness and folly 

I. Swift, firou Works, X, 2go ^ 

0 q"'T ^,prespondence, Il.^jog 
3 - Swift, Prose Works, V, jjy. 
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of his countrymen; they are so angry about the affair of 
the Duke of Hamilton, whom the Queen has made a duke 
of England, and the House of Lords will not admit him. 
He swears he would vote for us, but dare not; because all 
Scotland would detest him if he did: he should never be 
chosen again, nor be able to live there.” 

The fourth chapter of pamphlet three of ^ohn Bull was 
written in no spirit of mockery. 

Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissars, and shoe-buckles; now and then 
carried a basket of fish to the market; sewed, spun, and knit 
for a livelihood, till her finger-ends were sore, and, when she 
could not get bread for her family, she was forced to hire them 
out at journey work to her neighbours. Yet in these her poor 
circumstances she still preserved the air and mien of a gentle¬ 
woman, a certain decent pride, that extorted respect from the 
haughtiest of her neighbours, 

John's eagerness to take her into his house just when he 
was settling his estate made her suspicious. 

“My brother John,“ quoth she, “is grown wondrous kind- 
hearted all of a sudden, but I meikle doubt whether it be not 
mair for their own conveniency than for my good; he draws up 
his writs and his deeds, forsooth, and I must set my hand to 
them, unsight, unseen. I like the young man [George I] he has 
settled upon well enough, but I think I ought to have a valuable 
consideration for my consent. He wants my poor little farm, 
because it makes a nook in his park-wall: ye may e’en tell him, 
he has mair than he makes good use of; he gangs up and down 
drinking, roaring, and quarreling, through all the country mar¬ 
kets, making foolish bargains in his cups, which he repents when 
he is sober; like a thriftless wretch, spending the goods and gear 
that his forefathers won with the sweat of their brows; light 
come, light go, he cares not a farthing. But why should I stand 
surety for his contracts? The little I have is free, and I can call 
it my awn; hame’s hame, let it be never so hamely. I ken him 
well enough, he could never abide me, and, when he has his 
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ends, he’ll e’en use me as he did before. I am i u ^ 

treated like a poor drudge; I shall be set to tend tll 
dearn the hose, and mend the Jinen/’ ^ oairns, 

The dialect is no more significant than thf> im, • • 

warmth displayed; the passage was certainly wrftterbv 
a man who had respect even a sentimental fondness for 
Scodand, not by one whose compliments to that rnnnr 
were exceptional, unenthusiastic, or grudging.- No a ttemm 

do„b, ,hae .he uU L perL*' 'S 

the last ounce. Those who seek footmarks nf ? 

John Bull must find a mystifying emphasis in 
ment on the years succeeding the Union: 

There was no man in the world less snK;»..^ . 

John Bull, considering how often his S 

abused; yet I don’t kLw but he w^s foo aot 7 \^t 
tattling people, that carried tales between them and^^Y^^D 
on purpose to sow jealousies, and set them together bv the 

had been better let alone; but it was theVsiness^of 

<» .he „.hir.. zi ztzz^r'”- 

without the other will not do. parts; the one 

Arbuthnot s philosophy of the duty of “good oeonle ” 

IS memorably expressed in his letter to the Earl of M*’ 
tish Parliament, in its adoption of the tretl^ofn 

lishmen. in EnflandT ' Estab- 

S/buthnoi’s Mercat-Crws"s<TOonf"''- ^ respect without flattery, in 
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Indeed yow cannot imagine how much the candour of yow 
worthy gentlemen who have carry’d through the Union in 
Scotland is commended, first in rejecting all the bigott proposals 
of the clergy with yow, and leaving with the same justice the 
security of the Church of England to their own Parliament. I 
telle them never blame us Presbeterians if ther kirk is not 
secure, since they have it in their own hands. And indeed some 
of the very highest of their Churchmen have owned that this 
is so fair dealing that they beleive the Scots are willing to leave 
[live] neighbourly and upon the square with them. In a word 
you have aquir’d a great dale of reputation to our kingdom of 
constancy, courage, wisdome and moderation, in the conduct of 
this whole affair, which God bring to a happy conclusion.* 

The quaint phrase ther kirk, used of the Church of England 
by a sophisticated London Churchman, himself the son of 
a persecuted Scottish Episcopal rector, is eloquent testi¬ 
mony of a genuine cosmopolitanism. This spirit is echoed 
in the fifth chapter of pamphlet three: 

Then they began to order plum porridge and minced-pies for 
Peg s dinner: Peg told them she had an aversion to that sort 
of food; that, upon forcing down a mess of it some years ago, 
it threw her into a fit, till she brought it up again [episcopacy in 
Scotland]. Some alleged it was nothing but humour, that the 
same mess should be served up again for supper, and breakfast 
next morning; others would have made use of a horn; but the 
wiser sort bid let her alone, and she might take to it of her own 
accord. 

While not given much episodic treatment, the political 
complications of the Union, which had caused growing 
difficulty in the intervening years, are outlined in 
Bull in laughable terms. Sir Roger, it is explained, had his 
hands full in trying to quiet Peg’s servants, who com¬ 
plained that they were not allowed to touch the least 
thing in the house, and on the other hand tried to get more 

I. h^iSS. of the Earl of Mar a^id Kellie — Historical Manuscripts Commis¬ 
sion (1904), p. 370. 
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than their share of the u , 

many of their friends to the table 'tin™ lo'hl'’ r™"?''' ” 
like to be eat out of house and LI " n ' 
whereby a Scotch commoner conM K J arrangement 
a lord could not, is described in ^ '^^^reas 

footmen might ^i, with S"b„otC'"™ P'S* 

and apptentices, but her better sort of sereann o") ’'"""a 
his footmen. crvants only with 

The dramatic excellence of the cfra,-., rn 

for a complicated and troublesome^ l ^‘^^^uacy 

accident of tradition. Its novelty is emDhf'“'',?k^’ 

son with Defoe’s " Aeniema ” Jh ^ ^S'zed bycompari- 
long unwed and bound by’vows oTcIf ^ 

married to a rich, wise anH ctf l 

that she does not love him ZT 

into an act which she regrets Yet th'^!? ^“tried by fate 

The youth, seeing that his love is Sselest ptuesT 

swears to guard her safely as his own He is ’ ^k 
her like a man of honor, and she sav^ ’»ir k j 

Business clever I "ll be his fithful Wife for e'ver" ^ 

.he Union, hut acquSd'l„t „h“et„ttl'd'•‘'i T"h" 
word PMer is applied to the young rake in'th ' 
tive, It IS not surprising to read in J ^ 

~-I - tefes ;iXs 

I. /tfWfm, Vol. IV, No. 173, March 20 1708 Tk 

IS referred to in The Spec,aio\ No. rt 'rlTcn “Aenigma" 

^”7 ^"7' F‘nusia and Hepiarchu]\\I^MT't Marriage. 

of the 1706 pamphlets. ^ Villiam Wnghtj was the title of one 
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out, they know my Widow; nay, they all call her by her 
Name at first Word, and who must it be but an Old North 
Country Gentlewoman, one Mrs. Calledonia.*' Scotland, 

says Defoe, may be depended upon to repel the threatened 
invasion. 

This kind of story, thin and obvious as it was, and told 
in bad verse, had a popular appeal. Defoe later quoted 
Lord Belhaven, powerful opponent of the Union, as hav¬ 
ing praised him highly for this particular stroke.* The 
conventionality of the triangle — England, Scotland as 
his wife by the Act of Union, and the Pretender as a 
secret plotter against domestic felicity — is enforced by 
a remark of the injured lady in Swift’s Story^ who de¬ 
clares, ‘Hn the midst of this my situation, I cannot but 
have some pity for this deluded man, to cast himself away 
on an infamous creature, who, whatever she pretendeth, I 
can prove, would at this very minute rather be a whore 
to a certain great man, that shall be nameless, if she might 
have her will.*' ^ Into this tasteless pool Arbuthnot’s 
scheme of making Scotland John’s sister instead of his 
wife brought a fresh current, with enormous gain in zest. 
No doubt it resulted from Mrs. Bull’s preemption of the 
place usually occupied by Mrs. Caledonia. If so, the 
superiority of Peg is a curious confirmation of the wisdom 
of Arbuthnot’s vagrant literary method, as well as an 
illustration of his inventive power at its best. 

Rebellion and Passive Obedience 

The obsession of the political allegorists with the notion 
of marriage was natural; it afforded an easy way of pic¬ 
turing a union of peoples or institutions, with the whole 
issue of struggle between desire and contract inherent in 
the figure. Defoe, who loved to be pedagogic, devoted 
one number of the Review to such consideration of the 

1, Review^ Vol. V, No. 45, July 10, 1708. 

2. Swift, Pros€ Works^ VII, 102. 
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mutual obligations of sovereign and people. The Oueen 
he argued, could not abdicate in favof of the Pretended 

Weddin^tbe”prarie"'hi Ma'ie5ti^’''°”’ T » 

her Majity ca™no7aC„“ So,™ St 

Defence of the Laws the Ref^arH tntU ' r -u Subjects, the 

The H“'°b’'r i MaSge’ScSS!'"' 

ro”£"is."rt: 

iolh 10 agree to if Thev In No, tho' they 

express Crimes stipulated in^the Comr^crS^'T'^’ 

Dissolves the Obligation of MarriavP this 

Nothing but Tyranny can n ^ 1 

Tyranny, is a State Adlltery on thTs Ocction^^Ilfd 

"Thdissolv’d and void 

me Jike in Sovereigns to their People- Rebellion in d k 

S' S aT " " S'”"' AdXry in ,h'e o“; 

i'art, and a Sovereign may Lawfully Renounce rh/r 
ment of such a People - But a Le^llv r! 1 c ^ Govern- 

an Obedient Peoplefthe Laws have jo ^Sm j”;'"*'"’®"’ 

may they separate tSsel"” ' “• 

This view, that the people could be charged with state 
adultery when rebellion was against a benevrient Ind 

“ r^fg S“'it “7 
adherent of the Line-right h»rVa°fS/ I, “ 

was the“L r° 7*1' ’‘“ 0 "“’*^ "““'■I adX!?! Here' 

speakers against Sacheverell at his triaf in rh 

<0 resist the ruler. "They carefuSJLst'icUt ^o'caTes In" 
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which the original contract was broken, in which the 
sovereign has violated the laws, endeavoured to subvert 
the scheme of government determined on in concert by 
King, Lords, and Commons/*' Nevertheless, they in¬ 
sisted that the revolution of 1688 was just such a case, for 
if it were not, '‘if the present occupant of the throne were 
there by a title other than parliamentary, if it might be 
successfully contended that parliament could neither 
sanction resistance nor confer title, then the protestant 
succession was a plant without roots. ^ They praised 
Queen Anne for her part in the change. Counsel for the 
defense tried to show that Sacheverell in his sermon had 
condemned resistance only to the supreme legislature; but 
Sacheverell himself did not hedge; “his language was 
respectful but uncompromising on the doctrine of non- 
resistance, and his elocution effective. When he was given 
so light a sentence as to justify popular belief in his victory, 
the cause of the Whigs was considerably damaged. 

Arbuthnot used this affair in pamphlet one as the pre¬ 
cipitating agent of the quarrel which led to the death of 
Mrs, Bull, but with some adroit shifts in application. His 
direct reference to Sacheverell as “ the parson of the parish 
preaching one day with more zeal than sense against 
adultery** separates him at once from the high-flying 
Tories; on the other hand, he carries the case against the 
Whigs with much skill. The sermon came at a time when 
there was scandalous talk in public of the affair between 
Mrs. Bull and Hocus, and the lady informed her husband 
that this uncivil fellow had used such coarse language 
that she and Hocus had agreed to turn him out of his liv¬ 
ing. Her own reputation was not hurt, thank God; but 
the absurd doctrine of the parson would set up husbands 


1. \V. E, H. Lecky, History of Eyigland in the Eighteenth Century (1892-93), 
S*!'* 

2. I. S. Leadam, ^he History of England from the Accession of Anne to the 
Death of George II (1909), p. 167. 
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as tyrants, reduce wives to slaves, and rule out all the 
innocent freedoms of life; in short, it would make matri¬ 
mony intolerable John flew into a rage, and, when she 
aimed a knife at him, threw a bottle at her head. The in¬ 
troduction of Hocus in connection with Sacheverell is 
possibly a stretching of the literal truth for dramatic 
purposes; for Marlborough is supposed to have joined 
with Somers in opposing the prosecution insisted upon by 
Godolphin Moreover, Mrs. Bull’s notion that “a wife’s 
virtue ought to be the result of her own reason, and not 
of her husband s government,” should mean strictly that 
Parliament or the ministry is not responsible to the will 
of the sovereign; yet in the allegory the husband is not 

t ® people. Thus the freedom with 

materials which Arbuthnot allowed himself worked to put 

the Whigs into the position of opposing the public will- 
and since the death of Mrs. Bull was to stand for popular 
overturn of the Whig government, which was a Marl¬ 
borough-war government, unfair insinuation could hardly 

be charged, for the overturn was a matter of history when 

for Arbuthnot, the monarch at the time was queen instead 
of king; otherwise Mrs. Bull’s plain speaking would have 
implied popular resistance in a dangerously literal sense.^ 

A/r D written into the indignation of the first 
Mrs. Bull when she heard of the sermon ends with a note 

thistype of feminine independence which 
this lady exhibits, the insistence on the little innocent 

displayed by Edward Ward in the 
Nuptial Dialogues and Debates (1710). In Dialogue VI 

1. Lecky, I, 57, 165. 

2. In a humdrum allegory in Review, Vol VJI Nn n a m 

and the Qneen, Constitution, liberty. an^Rergi^roS; oth^^ 
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(Volume I), “Between a pert Lady and her Spouse, con¬ 
cerning Superiority in Wedlock/' the husband means to 
be head of his household; man has the right to rule, he 
says, and it is the duty of his wife to submit. She resists 
and delivers an equal-rights speech: 

Some Fools indeed, by patient Mothers taught, 

Are to a slavish Sense of Duty brought: 

Such Novices, when marry’d, may adore 
Imperious Man, and tremble at his PowV; 

As if the Lordly Churl had Right to claim 
A Subject’s Homage of his tender Dame; 

When all the Rule that he pretends to have 
Over weak Woman, whom he deems his Slave, 

Is but usurp’d by Conquest, and by Fraud, 

O’er our kind Sex, by cruel Usage aw’d. 

But according to her husband’s view, “Slavery’s a modern 
canting Term,” which rogues and stubborn wives use when 
they wish to cry out against just power. 

DialogueXX (Volume I), “Between a City-Termagant, 
and her Mechanick ’Spouse,” is more outspoken. It in¬ 
volves a jealous husband, and a fearless wife whose open¬ 
ing speech expresses radical sentiments much like those of 
Mrs. Bull: 

What ails the angry Sot? Poor jealous Fool; 

Yes, I ’ll obey, when you have Pow’r to rule. 

Marry come up, indeed; what’s that to you, 

Where I have been intriguing, or with who? 

What, can’t a Wife her Recreation take, 

But you must all this noisy Bustle make? 

Must I be fearful, on a Summer’s Day, 

To take a Walk, or see a harmless Play, 

Because, forsooth, I’ve such a jealous ’Spouse, 

That thinks each Man I speak to, horns his Brows? 

• • • ■ . I’ll not be so subdu’d, 

But take my Pleasure, as a Woman shou’d: 

Dress, visit, gossip, gad where e’er I please; 

And if you thwart me, study how to teaze. 

I never wrong’d you, I can justly say, 

But if you plague me thus, perhaps I may. 
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She further tortures him by admitting that a woman who 
IS fool enough to let her Spouse Catch her in grafting 
Antlers on his Brows deserves disgrace — but what if 
she can manage not to be caught? The inflexible terma- 
gant of Dialogue VII (Volume II), having a drunken in¬ 
stead of a jealous husband, uses her nails as well as her 
tongue but asserts her independence in similar terms 
particularly in her threats to “ horn his brows tomorrow ” ^ 
These women are saying frankly to their husbands what 
in the more complex drama would often be said by their 
confidantes. So in Moliere’s L'icole des Maris the maid 
isette objects to the insulting precautions taken to guard 
er mistress, and exclaims that such treatment is almost 
enough to make women wish to sin, that if she had such 
a husband she would be sorely tempted to justify his fears 
A very good sentiment indeed, says Ariste to his brother 
a sense of honour keeps them in the path of duty not 
the severity we use toward them. A wLan who is onll 
prudent from compulsion is but a poor thing.” Similarly 

wife who like a Confessor warns his mate against the 
vanities of the town is lectured by Alithea; “A Confes 

he yery ground under the feet Vher intend rich old 

pects to escape her father’s constraint and giye^erself ud 
to enjoyment. She knows that he will not be one of those 
mconsiderate husbands who wish their wiyes to live in 
solitude like beasts. She loves play, company, entertain¬ 
ments, excursions — in short, all kinds of pleasure. Of 

S MademouelU, one 
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course she expects that he will not interfere; people should 
not marry to annoy each other. All this injects into his 
mind ‘'some slight scruples as to marriage.” 

The classic drama of England exhibits all shades of in¬ 
subordinate women, from the licentious ladies of Etherege, 
Wycherley, and Congreve, to the wholesome Lady Teazle, 
the latter of a type unknown in Arbuthnot’s day. Cibber 
was at work, and the Restoration stream had run out. 
But the traditional rebel against domestic authority was 
tough-hearted; and to this class belongs the first Mrs. 
Bull. Her intrigue with Hocus, though “observed by all 
the neighbourhood,” is somehow kept from John. With 
the sermon of the narrow-minded parson and her intention 
to turn him out of his living, it is necessary to come out 
into the open. She objects to his doctrine as giving hus¬ 
bands undue power, defends her expeditions “with a 
Platonic to see a play or a ball,” talks about innocent free¬ 
doms, and echoes the old theory of the inferiority of virtue 
dependent upon compulsion. This is the usual justifica¬ 
tion of the termagant. But with her final sentence the 
story is out: she would scorn a husband that would be 
jealous if he saw a fellow “ a-bed with me.” Ward’s rebels 
threaten cuckoldry; the Restoration ladies carry it out, 
but go to any length to conceal their infidelity; Mrs. 
Bull follows the normal plan until the final three words of 
her defense, and then jumps to a frank avowal of the 
truth. The rollicking spirit of the allegory is by this time 
pretty evident; Mrs. Bull’s tone is increasingly strident; 
and the absurdity fits the political situation to be mir¬ 
rored. John’s blood boils in his veins; knives, forks, and 
plates fly like dust — and the fate of Mrs. Bull and of 
Hocus is sealed. But burlesque has entered, and the way 
is paved for a merry chapter on the “duty” of cuckoldom, 
in writing which the author indulged in the Shavian 
chuckle of How He Lied to Her Husband, 

The exact title of this chapter, which does not follow 
at once but forms the opening part of pamphlet two, is 
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Mrs Bull s Vindication of the Indispensable Duty of 
Cuckoldom incumbent upon Wives in the case of the 
Tyranny, Infidelity or Insufficiency of Husbands: Beinv 

a u 10 itic Doctor’s Sermon against Adultery" 

- a d«ument which John found one day in looking over 
his cabinet, after his wife had died. It is completely alle¬ 
gorical, with an unusual challenge to the understanding 

fro'^teXZs*’ f- 

traditional. 

argue his friend Arnolphe into a mood of acceptance^ In 
stead of considering a victim to be worse stained than the 
miser, the knave, the coward, why not, he says take 

things as they are? One need not imitate those who’ boast 

of such accidents and profess close friendship with the lov 
ers of their wives; but there is no need to make a frightful 

A?Z\7e f (“After this fine serLn,” 

thank^Yn f fraternity of husbands should 

is eve^n^rb/ifcuckoldry 
atiln. I has its compen- 

Prmleges du Cocuage, Ouvrage Necessaire taltaux CoLrds 
actuels, qu am Cocus en Herbe, Le Cocu displays to Le 
Jaloux the extraordinary advantages attaching to this 
state, and in the end convinces him that cuckolds are the 
most blessed of men “Le Cocuage,” he explains after the 
initial objections of Le Jaloux have been met and his 
curiosity aroused, is not detestable. On the contrary it 

tion des hommes, la Consolation des Affligez,” and a dozen 

o more other specified felicities. This. he%ays, is . p,S 

list. It IS enough at any rate to form the basis of a long 
extravaganza.. Arbuthnot picked up the well worn topsy® 

Le Noble, or possibly Salel ChappuLau. 
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turvy defense of an institution usually condemned, and 
applied it with great success to politics. 

”t was an exceptional stroke of wit to put this absurd 
doctrine into the mouths of the Whigs, identify passive 
obedience with “unlimited chastity,'’ and suggest by the 
posthumous character of the document that Whig railing 
at the “ pragmatical parson ” had been futile. The method, 
as in the chapter concerning Mrs. Bull’s infidelity, is 
subtle. “No wife is bound by any law to which herself has 
not consented,” reads the “ Vindication.” What appeal 
is left to her but prayers and tears if the right of cuckoldom 
is denied? The term husband means an arbitrary governor 
in Turkey; but in England, France, and Holland it im¬ 
plies free and equal government, with much liberty for 
the wife. John Bull is nominally the husband; but it be¬ 
comes clear as one reads that the actual relationship here 
discussed is that of Parliament to the monarch. For the 
remainder of the chapter there is no doubt that this is the 
intention. Mrs. Bull’s argument that it is ridiculous to 
expect unconditional fidelity in the wife without regard to 
ability, justice, and fidelity in the husband, is a loose para¬ 
phrase of Defoe’s theory that upon one condition — that 
of state adultery — dissolution can be effected. Yet since 
John Bull does not stand for the monarch, the real intent 
is cleverly veiled. 

Two of the contentions, that concerning the “law of 
nature,” and that of the “propagation of mankind” or 
“perpetuating families,” are natural details in the argu¬ 
ment/)^r se^ but have no perceptible bearing on the politi¬ 
cal principle involved.* They are spun out for their own 
sake, and the second is complicated with baffling mention 
of “kingdoms, honours, and estates,” and by a reference 


I. These are the two most prominent arguments in the anonymous poem 
1 ‘he Poet Buffoon'd: or, a Vindication of the Unfortunate Ladies (1694), Com¬ 
pare also A Panegyrick on Cuckoldom, a mock-heroic poem published in rAf 
l/>ndon Magazine (July, 1732). 
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to “ the scrupulous nicety of a silly Queen ” as resDonsible 
for a controverted succession” - a side glance at Sain 
in ^e person of the Queen of Charles II, whose dLth 
without issue brought on the war. The digression Sm the 

SSti^r'eturm " Flemish. But the 

Chapter returns to the mam question with a clinchino- 

n * ^ , 3 >res that even the assertors of the 

favour 

state be once sapH, and instead thereof tyrTnS 
mas,ms introduced, what must follow but eloomenm 
instead of secret and peaceable cucitoldom?” 

combfnSSkh "!h^''Pf titular that Arbuthnot 
asked. After all said the Whigs, many of those who 

openly agreed with Sacheverell’s speech on non-res Lnce 
must know in their hearts that if the legal status of Par 
hamentary freedom were denied, revolution (the elope 
ment of Parliament) and the ejection of the tvrannica 
monarch would eventually come about. With this the^v 

"nV fnted ^:b^r- ? virtual agre'e! 

ment. Indeed the brief chapter immediately following is 

plildttrnTnf 

The wTves of tb° the reactionaries. 

me wives of the country, says Arbuthnot, divided into 

browner’tf" ~ must 

for the Dev t '^tmction was more nominal than real; 

those who were distinguished by the name of Hitt ’ were 
often very honest.” An alleged “ingenious SitTse” 

“Mrs.'ButlTDrftnct ofcu"cM ”” ''743), added the words 

Liberty a weddedWhore.” Ij- 

in this part of Jo/m Bui! At the end of I,' ^ misleading partisan ridicule 
listofgenerous^atiristrbutln a laterS^ “ 

approval from all those listed except Addison. withdrawn his 
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called *‘Good Advice to Husbands” is cited, in which 
those men who had compelled their wives to sign papers 
expressing abhorrence of Mrs. Bull’s principles 

are counselled not to trust too much to their wives’ owning the 
doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and so to neglect family 
duty, and a due watchfulness over the manners of their wives; 
that the greatest security to husbands was a vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, good usage of their wives, and keeping them from tempta¬ 
tion; many husbands having been sufferers by their trusting 
too much to general professions, as was exemplified in the case 
of a foolish and negligent husband [James II], who, trusting to 
the efficacy of this principle, was undone by his wife’s elopement 
from him. 

Although this treatise was not endorsed by the author 
in so many words, its prominence and the context make 
the reproof for the Jacobites unmistakable. The general 
effect must have been to reassure many Whigs about the 
intention of the ministry to play fair in the matter of the 
succession. Oxford and Bolingbroke, who did not play 
fair, were fortunate in having the services of a man who 
could dress up the opposition so laughably, and yet was 
so far incapable of a mean insistence on divisive doctrine 
that he could join hands to this extent with the conserva¬ 
tive wing of the “revolutionists.” The Big-Endians 
(Catholics) and the Little-Endians (Protestants) were 
eventually to be pictured with an even-handed detach¬ 
ment somewhat akin to Arbuthnot’s; but it would be 
discouraging to search Swift’s pamphlets in the last years 
of Queen Anne for cautions to the reader that factional 
distinctions were “more nominal than real.” * 

I. Pamphlet two was advertised in ^he Spectator^ No. 336, March 26, 1712; 
and it was the only one of the ^ohn Bull series advertised in that journal. 
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In the mam pbt the most important character after 
Bull himself is N.c Frog. The last name, while conveT 
tional, IS not complimentary; and “Nic” probably sie 

» wily 

When will a Dutch-man in one vessell hold 
Hi.s Honesty, and Trade, his Faith, and Gold? ^ 

lenrthlTrT • Feltham's state¬ 

ment that their justice was strict “if it crosse not Polio, 

tas '.'■“''inder Tram,„e .oWates any thingT 

may justly enough be affirm’d of them* ,h„ hey hate 
nothing cordially, but their Silver.” 4 The spirft of tricky 

ISisS Tef “'’Pi'yIr"gor'’for're£g 

with bad 

Hale””"”""* ‘■“‘I I-'" Pl«"«d 

been so wise as never /. o^r^' r.’ri; I'sH, 

C,™ 174 ««/rr. ,k c„„., 

• i> (( . ^ *CKum IS Jisted as meanine a sham^r” "* ‘ i 

It as to win at dice,” ° ^ snarper and to nick 

/roUotdlZ%^‘'^‘'‘' DuuA Characur. New, 

'^J ‘he Low-Countries (1660). 

4 - works. Serious and Comical (1720), I, 366. 
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intended to, but resolved, as they have since done, to shift th<> 
load upon us.' 

But a more favorable side of Dutch character, which 
Swift ignored almost entirely, had also been recognized. 
Geography made war as well as peace profitable for Hol¬ 
land; hence there was not the economic pressure that 
England felt increasingly as the fighting went on. “Of 
all the world they are the people that thrive and grow 
rich by the war,” said Feltham, alluding to an earlier 
struggle. “War which is the worlds ruin, and ravins upon 
the beauty of all, is to them Prosperity and Ditation.” 
For the maintenance of their army, “their Excise is an 
unwasted Mine, which with the Infiniteness of their Traf- 
fick, and their untired Industry, is by every part of the 
World in something or other contributed to.” Their dili¬ 
gence and self-discipline thus match the opportunities as 
well as the necessities of their environment. “Solomon ” 
said Feltham, “tells of four things that are small and full 
of Wisdome, the Pismire, the Grasshopper, the Coney, and 
the Spider.” The Dutch are the pismires of the world in 
their providence and frugality; they are conies for “dwell¬ 
ing in rocks,” raising garrisons, building fortifications; 
they are grasshoppers in handling an army, in martial dis¬ 
cipline; they are spiders in industry and thrift. They can 
starve and yet live. “For their dyet, they eat much and 
spend little: when they set out a Fleet to the Indies, It 
shall live three months on the Offals, which we here feare 
would surfeit our swine: yet they feed on’t, and are still 
the same Dutchmen. Brown, in the traveler’s letter de¬ 
scribing conditions in Holland in Arbuthnot’s time, testi¬ 
fied that these people reinforced every chance with effort: 

If the Hollanders can’t boast so ready a Wit, and so fruitful 
an Invention as ours, yet they may justly boast a greater Ap¬ 
plication to Business, and more Industry than we. ’Tis indeed 

I. Swift, Projif IVorkiy V, 83. 
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the Universe .ffordsj »hieh is intire 7 owL f 2 ° « 

Trade, and the good Constitution of their Givernmem."’"""' 

Defoe stressed the advantage which the Dutch had eninved 

r:t x'r "i E 7 Trra 

selves and to Scotland by prohibWng'rchT^"'' “ 

in tobacco and fish.' * ' the trade 

Arbuthnot did not neglect these virtues. He lost none 

by careless servants, or bad debtors’ He h;h ^ 

artists, and legerdemain: no ma'l, deeded hlfc i^r"" 

£«aT:c,X:d“Xmf„:: Ser- m? bX'." ■ “^1 

dXmst'aXr""”" ''■« '^'•‘-8 i» in'Xd 

degrfe'M ;nX"o?tL 7 wTu^^ t’fiSf 

Frog has purchased; from a pTain t’rad 1 „ ^7 r'***'"*’ 
house, and a country hut with a dirty 6shp^nT« Ih'Xi"?"’' 

landed estate. . Ts^it „ ^ gentleman, with a noble 

LTflri'manorbe pmhasi^gtome' 

I. Review. Vol. VII Nn lAr v^u ^ 

On the divergent policies of HoHand wd E^glaid in "“mbers. 

Clark, ne Dutch Alliance and the War arainTp IV^ d N. 

Chester, 1923). French Trade, 1688-1697 (Man 
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“ though he followed the lawsuit closely, he neglected not 
his ordinary business, but was both in court and in his 
shop at the proper hours.” Frog is dramatically more 
real as a complex character than he would have been as a 
rogue; and the point of BulFs failure to devote a proper 

share of his time to the daily business of earning a livintr 
is much sharpened. ^ 

Similarly mild is ArbuthnoFs satire on Hocus. Swift’s 
celebrated attack upon the cupidity of Marlborough is 
thinly veiled under the form of a letter which he says might 

have been addressed to Crassus after his conquests in 
Mesopotamia: 

You are the richest person in the commonwealth; ... yet 
you are deeply stained with that odious and ignoble vice of 
covetousness: It is affirmed, that you descend even to the mean¬ 
est and most scandalous degrees of it. . . . Disguise your 
person; go among the common people in Rome; introduce dis¬ 
courses about yourself; inquire your own character; do the 
same in your camp, walk about it in the evening, hearken at 
every tent, and if you do not hear every mouth censuring, la¬ 
menting, cursing this vice in you, and even you for this vice 
conclude yourself innocent.* 

The fierceness of the blows is increased by their concen¬ 
tration; every one of them is aimed at Marlborough’s 
greed. Yes, I do read the Examiners, Swift wrote to 
Stella on March 7, 1711, “and they are written very finely 
as you judge. I do not think they are too severe on the 
Duke; they only tax him of avarice, and his avarice has 
ruined us.” In January, 1712, when issues of ^he Ex¬ 
aminer not from his pen attacked Marlborough, Swift told 
Stella that these papers were too harsh, but that “he is 

certainly a vile man, and has no.sort of merit beside the 
military.” 

Examiner, Vol. I, No. 28 (February 1-8, 1711), in Swift, Prose 
frorksy IX, 178. 
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Arbuthnot, on the other hand desrribpc 
and allows avarice to come to light by implication’-' 

hrsfZsirarlt t r 

himself superior in address to most of hi ^ ^ r 

always go* clerks, he Wed IZ ' 'i' 

good words, and seldom lost his temner- h -fo'igued, gave 
an infidel, for he provided plentifully’for*^ hi^f^^'^°T 

loved himself better than them all ^ '"''y’ 

When John Bull has to meet the arguments of the three 

lawsuit with great address, and much to my hfnlr ” 
but reminds hini that he has been well paid for his services 
and challenges him to show justice in Frog’s having a gilt 
chariot while Bull is reduced to beg and borrow from usu 

better than his. ^ ^ ® * countenance 

I your old friend and relation? Have I not nresenf H 
yo» ».blyl H.ve I cl,d f,„ |y " ^ Ts t 

and old Uwis goes ,o pot. If ,h„„ g of n, "17be 

generous for once, and lend me a brace nf fU. n l ’ ° 

Hocus! I know thee- not aTo^. r. c r Hocus! 

, ot a sou to save me from gaol, I trow.’' ‘ 

The variety, the vividness, and the conciliatory spirit of 
Arbuthnot s treatment invite reflection, whic^h Swift’s 
relen less satire excludes; we are aware that Hocus is a 
rascal, b^ut we have a laugh at John Bull at the same time 

and ,he firs, Mrs. Boll. His mood il ror'in'rfelL, 

in ^esop a, Md kd/wZr 

(i7'0 Jias the Moraf: ’ ’ from the October-Club 

"One Years More War, State-Foxes cry 
rings Peace, and Golden-Days are nigh!” 
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ful; he stresses his own follies as well as the ingratitude 
of Hocus, and rather pleads than threatens. By this time 
Marlborough had been deprived of his offices, and was 
being generally satirized with a severity which fear of his 
influence had in some measure formerly restrained. The 
History of Prince MirabeVs Infancy^ Rise^ and Disgrace 
had been published in February; and the Duke's face ap¬ 
peared on playing cards as the knave of hearts and the 
knave of diamonds to insinuate peculation. Defoe harshly 
condemned the attacks of The Examiner upon one whose 
Eminent Character, the World, and even his Enemies 
acknowledge,” at a time when he was fallen under mis¬ 
fortune.* John Bull’s remarks to Hocus are tinged with 
regret rather than triumph. 

That Hocus is in Frog’s confidence appears from the 
assertion of the second Mrs. Bull to Don Diego that “ever 
since the commencement of this lawsuit it has been the 
business of Hocus, in sharing our expenses, to plead for 
Frog.” When John and Nic later try to settle their ac¬ 
counts, Hocus has long been out of the negotiations; and 
Nic, enraged by John’s higgling about what he himself 
calls a paltry sum, mourns the absence of his confidential 
adviser: “Does this become the generosity of the noble 
and rich John Bull? I wonder thou art not ashamed. Oh 
Hocus! Hocus! where art thou! It used to go another- 
guess manner in thy time.” Swift in The Conduct of the 
Allies gave specifications on the “concert between our 
general and the States.” In appraising the forces that in¬ 
duced “a certain great man” (Godolphin) to “alter his 
sentiments” and return to a war ministry which at the re¬ 
sumption of hostilities against France he had deserted, he 
dwelt on the rise of Marlborough’s power, the part played 
by the Duchess, and the kinship of Godolphin, and con¬ 
cluded that whether or not the war had been prudently 
begun, “ the true spring or motive of it was, the aggrand- 

I. Vol. VI 11 , No. 18o, May 17, 1712. 
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;h7J„is"v ■■ "“f Seneral .„d 

the ministry He explicitly linked Marlborough's “un 

measurable love of wealth" with the "encroachments 
made upon us by the Dutch"; described the Duke” 
questionable einolumems; and referred to "the 
perquisnes in a long successful war. which are so amicably 
adjusted between him and the States.” The success of 
the Duke s campaign m Flanders had brought a rise of 

Holland.' ^responding impositions by 

A few days before the first pamphlet of Jo/ifi Bull was 
issued, an allegorical .vision appeared in ne Examiner in 
which Marlborough was shown as a selfish enemy of peace 
To the throne where sat Mater Patriae Augusta, there 

were partly Human, but so altered by Ar?, that they a^ 
peared much talkr and larger than the Life; they\Td 
suffered such a Transmutation that the Substance was 
ennrely changed into solid Gold.” Presently two beautiful 
goddesses presented a wreath of olives to Augusta, who 
m turn proclaimed to the assembled senators her inten 
tion to bestow Peace upon them. Thereupon Ingratitude' 
a deformed hag, raised the arm of the Man of Gdd, and a 
division ensued. When a graceful orator argued eloquently 

t?uZer Gold sounded a 

trumpet, and darkness, winds, earthquakes, and floods 

came breaking in. The surface of the water “ was covered 

with swarms of loathsom Frogs, who with their Croakings 

eafned the Ears of the Multitude.” Vultures and raveL 

Above the storm rose the screams of the ravens and the 
incessant croaking of the frogs; and when calm was re¬ 
stored, Augusta was gone, and the Man of Gold sat in her 

wealtV^'“unanswerable love of 
reiViyn.) " “""measurable love” in the “second edition, cor. 
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place. Rapine, Penury, Ambition, Avarice, and Poverty 
then had their way. In the sequel the Man of Gold and 
his attendant evil types are rampant until the enmity of 
the afflicted and mournful monarch with whom the war 
has so long been carried on is overcome by argument. 
Then “the ebbing Waters carried back to their proper 
Beds those shoals of Croaking Frogs which had annoyed 
us”; the noise of vultures ceased; and Augusta “with 
double Brightness reassumed her Throne.” Resolution, 
Fortitude, and other virtuous persons made the Man of 
Gold tremble. Before Justice could prepare her scales, a 
rod held by a Statesman touched the Man of Gold by com¬ 
mand of Augusta; his head immediately burst asunder; 
the monster Faction rushed forth; and other wicked 
creatures issued from the heart. In the apocalyptic con¬ 
clusion Faction was crushed.* 

All things considered, Frog and Hocus are given less 
severe treatment by Arbuthnot than their current reputa¬ 
tion among the Tories ordinarily won them. In his nego¬ 
tiations with Lewis Baboon, in pamphlet five, John Bull, 
when asked to abandon Frog, replies: “Nic indeed is not 
very nice in your punctilios of ceremony; he is clownish, 
as a man may say; belching and calling of names have 
been allowed him time out of mind, by prescription: but, 
however, we are engaged in one common cause, and I must 
look after him.” It is only when Frog refuses to sanction 
the move for Bull’s occupation of Ecclesdown (Dunkirk), 
and naively tries to engage his support for Frog’s own oc¬ 
cupation of Clay-pool (Paris) — where John’s wife and 
children may come to walk in the gardens, buy toys, drink 
lemonade, and have a country dance — that Bull at last 
throws over the alliance and announces that he will hear 
Lewis’s offer alone. When one recalls the pinching tactics 
which Bolingbroke was using against the Dutch in his 
negotiations with the French, the fifth pamphlet seems to 


1. The Examinery Vol. II, Nos. 12 and 13, February I4-21, 21-28, 1712. 
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and I necessary X:a t i“h~ '’"n'’'" 

thou wantest any eood offirp nfi- - IP 

pened, I will use thee well, Nic ” —'"tls Sc ^^P- 

kirk once, all is safe. We rail nn*L \ 1^“”' 

who, indeed, have acted like knav ^ f Dutch, 

In the wek follo“ng fhe pubiica 
(the fourth pamphlet) there ann^ a j Appendix 

facetious Sir Humphry PolesJ^th t'^ i T 

Examiner, which intruded a chapter on the D^tchS'^' 

ously not written by Arbuthnnr > “r -j 

Reception which the World hath o-' good 

John*Bull’s Law-Suf,,7h“e ‘ „Sr-“ 

“10 Publish the following Letter, which my Prater bri) 

it was to me.” This Le2 r“d “ '"P '‘“‘'er as 

Sir, 

to ly “W r* ‘P‘ 

Negligence or Wilfulness I cannot'potkilldv"' ether thro’ 
very material Dialogue desivnpH P°®‘'''(^v ®®y> omitted a 
Publish’d to the Third Part wh ‘ of an Appendix lately 
intended against John hv FmJ h'^'Hardships 
taioly conLe a^tlat 

«lf| and tT, LTk, *S,'tl'N'; Itf it 

gaged, 1 beg you ,7,.:: Z hln' 7“'’ 

Examiner; which will very much oblige. Worthy 

Your assured humble Servant 

H P ' 

1 . r^d£««„W,VoI.II,No.24,May8-i5,,7,2. ' ’ 
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The title of the contribution is A Dialogue between Nic, 
Frog^ Tom Frog his Brother^ and Dick Frog his Kinsman: 
SettingJorth John BulVs Capacity to carry on the Law-Suit* 
and the Extremity John must be brought to, bejore they are 
willing to su^er a Composition. 

There is virtually no action in the episode. Nic and 
Dick interchange details of the scheme for compelling Bull 
to continue the suit. John, they hear, “has not five Shil¬ 
lings in the pound left to go to Blackwell-Hall Market 
drive a Trade, and support his numerous Family.’' Know¬ 
ing that he is very fond of his wife and children, Nic hopes, 
by getting in with old L--ds, to procure the levy of a 
general excise on all flesh, raise the price of beef, and com¬ 
plete John’s ruin before he knows it; for “he and his 
Family will ne’er make two Wants of one; they must 
cramb their Guts to Day, tho’ they are sure to starve to 
Morrow,” At the same time the Frogs will get a better 
price for their cattle. Nic and Dick also plan to get Bull’s 
new wife and “that miser Sir Roger” out of the way, so 
that they may make John drunk again; and, though they 
cannot hit upon the exact method, they “send away for 
Hocus, and Honest Counsellor Double Wife,” who they 
hope will help them devise a way of making John sell his 
whole patrimony, and so of preventing his posterity from 
giving the Frogs any trouble in trade or possessions. 
Brother Tom objects that the family of Frogs ought not 
to “flourish by the Downfall of Honest Men, especially 
Friends,” but is roared down by Nic, who bellows, “Rot 
your Conscience! What’s Conscience to a Tradesman?” 
and promises that with the power to tax the Bull family 
to their very skin, he will secure John “a Conveniency on 
the Common-side of the Queen’s Bench, or the Fleet- 
Prison,” where he “may live upon free Cost, for the rest 
of his Life.” 

This dialogue, though it appeared in The Examiner and 
so must be credited to a Tory pamphleteer, was not a part 
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of the series. It iovolves, to be sure, numerous references 
to the earher pamphlets; but these items could be picked 

315 a .Tew ?„"d whT"' '’“T'' 

Which are new and which are subsequently ignored in 

pamphlet five. Old Rowley is mentioned, “who has bee^ 

lTnc?'%irSo'’,T- T '»S- 

hgence. Uick Prog tells of letters from “those honest 

STeTuenS “ I- Servants 

f gge , nd Cid the Jew. Someone refers to “the new 

cessor to mkus. That aspiring Housewife Madam Bull 

whictrSlTo d”' “ » Hn! 

John s several Sons that are lusty Fellows, and have got 

. 1 do not turn up again More 

signilicimtiy, Dick and Tom Frog, here seen for the 

line, do not appeat when the lawsuit is resumed Thevare 
in fact not Arbuthnot's kind of dramatic characters af aU 
they have no excuse for being, save that of helping Nic 

forces. There is also the extreme improbability of Arbuth 
not s publishing this scant ttact on the lawsuit when te 
story of the troubles of Jack was barely off the preL f 
needed at all at the moment, it should have been more 
pretentious, and more obviously pointed; if no „eeT? 

Finally, it is impossible that the man who hafSued 
pamphlet three, with a "Publisher’s Preface” picturing 
Sir Humphry Polesworth as indifferent and even feluctam 
B a low his papers to be printed, should now make tha[ 

LteS^DkCe’’ToTTT “ '■ 

foolish as to dIcWe that ft was TesiUd r^ftT a“ 
u d hardly be tacked on even m so loosely arranged an 
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allegory as John Bull, When the five pamphlets appeared 
in the Miscellanies (1727) as one connected work, not a 
syllable of this curious dialogue was used. 


Sir Humphry Polesworth 


The preface to pamphlet five, which in 1727 became the 
preface to the entire History,^ professes to be written by 
Sir Humphry Polesworth in the first person. It differs 
from the body of the History in the use of parody as its 
chief method. Two works are ridiculed: the first is Abel 
Boyer’s dedication to the Earl of Wharton of Volume X 
of his History of the Reign of ^ueen Anne^ Digested into 
Annals,, dated May 29, 1712, in which the author boasts 
of the “Candor and perfect Disinterestedness with which 
he relates the Truth”; the second is the preface to Four 
Sermons by William Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
dated May 2, 1712, which asserts Whig principles and 
reflects on the Oxford ministry. To make the second par¬ 
ody unmistakable, a footnote (the only one in any of the 
original pamphlets) is added: '' Vid, The Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s Preface.” As the section of the Bishop’s preface 
which is parodied had been quoted by Boyer in the dedi¬ 
cation of his tenth volume, the two sources were already 
one when adopted by Sir Humphry.' 

Teerink, after a searching analysis, attributes Sir 
Humphry’s preface wholly to Swift. He exhibits the back¬ 
ground of enmity between Swift and Boyer; he uncovers 
similarities of emphasis in this preface and Swift’s outline 
of his task in the History of the Four Last Years of the 
^ueen; he connects John Bull’s remark to Sir Humphry, 
“I know you are a plain dealer,” with what he regards as 


I, The Fleetwood preface had been reproduced also in T/tf Spectator, No. 
384, May 21, 1712. The Examiner for May 22-29 No. 26) and for 

July 17-24 (Vol. II, No. 34) ridiculed this and other utterances of the Bishop, 
and insinuated that The Spectator had used the preface as a satire. 
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Swift’s probable responsibility for the periodical of that 

name (April 12-July 26, 17,2); he traLs the origins S 
certain important satirical details to the “DIirref«inn.” 

oitVtfaleofarub-, he shows that the classicalliic^ • 

mentioned in the preface are with one 
the same as those on whom Swift largely dfew in hTs^fi t 
political essay ^ mscourse of the CoLl and D,sL sills 
between the Commons in Athens and Rome” 

of the satire as one often found in Swift’s works, “a kind 
which may be said to stand midway between he more 
passionate outbursts of his attacks on the presbyterians in 
^e Tale, or on mankind in general in Part IV of Gullivers 
Travels, and the playful banter of A New Journey to 
Parts, a kind said by Craik to occur first in the “Dedica 
non to Posterity of the Tale of a Tub, a power peculiaHy 
Swifts own of covering by dignified and even^eloquent 
argument what we find the moment we get below the sur 

-o-ense 

If these points are examined one by one, it is oossible tn 
throw the gravest doubt upon most of them. There is no 
reason, for example, why Swift alone could have used the 
references to classical historians; the names of Herodotus 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Polybius, and Dionysius HaH-’ 

tZTTd ^ d'spJayfd as marginal notes in the Con- 
turned the pages even casually. Similarly, the later de- 

cote? Z ' ^ be 

between the^P ^be resemblances 

his professed efforts for both the present age^and posterity. 

I. Sir Henry Craik, the Life of Jonathan Swift (1882), p. loa. 
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Moreover, arrant inconsistency and nonsense in solemn 
dress was one of Arbuthnot’s regular devices. The accu¬ 
mulation of arguments, however, is impressive, and sup¬ 
ports the possibility that this preface was one of the pieces 
written by Swift when he '‘plied it pretty close the last 
fortnight” before the tax was put on. Pons, agreeing that 
Teerink has certainly detected here the hand of Swift 
adds, “Swift excellait a presenter et lancer un livre: il 
fut heureux d^accomplir ce geste pour Toeuvre de son ami 
le meilleur.” ^ A further trace is perhaps visible in Sir 
Humphry’s alleged imitation of the “Tenter Belly of the 
Reverend Joseph Hall” — a clear reference to Hall’s 
merry picture of the commonwealth of gluttons in Mundus 
Alter et Idem (about 1605), a work which Swift possibly 
drew upon for Gulliver.^ And not least significant is the 
difference between the un apologetic and expansive Poles- 
worth of this preface and the retiring figure of the brief 
“Publisher’s Preface” to pamphlet three, who had been 
prevailed upon to lay aside his “stingy humour” and 
present “some trifling things” concerning John Bull’s 
domestic affairs, “only private memoirs, wrote for his own 
use, in a loose style, to serve as a help to his ordinary 
conversation.” 

It was between the dates of the two prefaces (April 17 
and July 31) that Sir Humphry had presented himself 
assertively in Hhe Examiner (May 15) as author of the 
dialogue of Nic Frog and his kinsmen. This intermediate 
stage of his growth is doubly arresting because a mad 
letter of Matthew Prior, a copy of which is in the Long- 
leat manuscripts, is addressed “To Sr: Humphry Poles- 
worth” and is dated “May the 13th, 1712”: 

1. Revue Anglo-Amtricaine^ IV (April, 1927), 356. 

2. W. A. Eddy, Gulliver s Travelsy A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), pp. 
44, 68. Dr. William King, the satirist, whom Swift helped to api>ointment as 
gazetteer succeeding Steele earlier in 1712, had recently translated a fragment 
of Hall’s Mundus (see Henry Motley, Ideal Commonwealths)^ 
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Look You Sr: Humphry as to the Promissory circumstances 

of our repairing, I cannot be upon the Catagorical for Friday 

In case therefore that You correspond with Steny upon tit 

Premises of that acadental, pray don’t precipitate nor be a 

Fixer: I tip You this wink accordingly, that you may rather 

improve the point to an occasional prevention than otherwise 

for as I am no specmus Gilder but a downright under-flanker I 

shou d deserve to be Chop’t most damnably by You if from 

any omission, that ^ to say, of mine you shou’d happen to b^ 

Nebust; & This if Your Cogitation lies never so litde towards 

the mature you will easily smoke to be Explicit, which is the 
necessary from, ^ uic 

Sr:, 

Your old Corresponder & 

customary Friend, 

Matthew/ 

For whom this letter was intended is unknown- but 
Its crazy stylistic twist was certainly familiar to the man 
who wrote the first section of the preface to the fifth 

obtained leave to repair to and attend him 
[John Bull] ; I was never afraid to be choped by my 
master ; ^et me tell them they will be nebused”: 
the _specious gilding of Tacitus I have endeavoured to 

^ L D • phrases from the preface echo the jargon 
used by Prior. Footnotes added in the reprint in the 
Mtscellames (1727) indicate that choped and nehused are 
c^t words of Sir Humphry,” who is called “a Member 
of Parliament eminent for a certain cant in his conver¬ 
sation, of which there is a good deal in this book ” Yet 
there is not “a good deal” of it “in this book”- in fact 
there is none at all in the body of the allegory,’ and the 
four Items quoted are the only manifest examples in the 
preface itse f. No such characteristic seems to have been 
m the air when the miniature “Publisher’s Preface” to the 

I. Matthew Prior, Diahsues oj the Dead and Other ff'orks, ed. A R Waller 
(Qmbridge, 1907), p. 404. Prior was in England until August, 1712. 
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third pamphlet was written; Prior’s rigmarole is the only 
known precedent. ^ 

Whether or not Prior had anything to do with the dia¬ 
logue contributed to The Examiner, he retained a lively 
interest in the cant phrases of Sir Humphry. In June^ 

1720 (the year before he died), he wrote to Lord Edward 
Harley: 

I am less angry with you on that account than otherwise I 
should have been, since friend [John] Morley assures me that 
your Lordship and Lady Harriette are well: I hope — to use 

Sir Humphrey Polesworth’s style — you will shortly be re- 
pairing.^ 

Prior’s relations with the Harleys, with whom he was a 
great favorite, were exceptionally intimate in his last 
troubled years; and Humfrey Wanley, librarian to the 
Earl of Oxford, assisted him in the publication of his 
Poems on Several Occasions (1718).* That Wanley’s ec¬ 
centric style was a subject of jest among friends of the 
family is attested by Pope’s remark in a letter of January 
22, 1725, to Harley (now second Earl of Oxford): 

Your letter gave me a real pleasure in the news of the good 
health of all at Down Hall, a place that I shall always wish all 
blessings to, and particularly that of a warm sun and fair weather 
to gild its groves, and give verdure to its walks, which I will, if 
it please God, your lordship and my lady (this speech, me- 
thinks, is in the manner of Mr. Wanley), revisit another season.^ 

Since Wanley had begun his important duties with the 
Harleys before 1712, it is possible that Prior’s “gilding” 

1. AiSS. of the Afarquis oj Bath Historical Manuscripts Commission, 111 
(1908), 482. 

2. L. G. Wickham Legg, Matthew Prior: A Study of his Public Career and 
Correspondence (Cambridge, 1921), p. 260. 

3. Pope, Works^ ed. Elwin and Courthope, VI H, 206. Wanley, says Elwin’s 
seems to have fashioned his ordinary talk upon the ceremonious formali¬ 
ties of the old letters, and other documents, which were his habitual world, and 
Pope alludes to this peculiarity.” 
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of Sir Humphry’s style, followed by the heroics of rh 

known to Arbuthnot’s friends. amboyance well 

Another Harley seems to have annll^.r) «.k 
different person. In a letter m name to a 

nephew Edward Harley, Jr written^' 

Oxford, in February, 17^18 occurs rb; ! 

V'o, occurs this statement: 

The Court were hard pushed on Tuesday th.. 

four and five hundred members present an’rl '^^'‘«.*’«ween 

point but by 18. Walpole spoke wry w’armlv 

did Mr. Jeffreys, for them Mr I ..ul ^ as 

phrey PoJesworth, the last noble Cornel 7 ^^*’ 

thing more than half-pay.* ’ fancy, has some- 

The debate in the Commons fFebmarv ^ 

Mutiny Bill, specifically on the subs,“™ion T °l ?' 

the government’s proposed militarvn • k civil for 

and desertion. A number of soeali? 

main brunt of the di^ "e MCSrSf 7'" 

the subject could bear, on either side- but wh \ 
heat of the argument, could not forbear’ letHniTdr’ 

^^"‘'hmere confuted Walpole^ <Tr^ 

law, ,uo,ed,*wir ^SrSn^'nSTCh^ Sl:! 
some years ago by a noble member of that h1 
Mled, -An Account of Denmarkl^’^Sercupon ' 

The Lord Molesworth, the author of f-K^f k i i 
shew, that this was not a parallel casV^tL 7 t°h ’ endeavoured to 
of affairs in Great-Britain was vastlv differ M 
things in Denmark at tha^un^ aS ?C 

having already declared i, necessary ti maintain standSToTer 

was the son of “Mr Auditor Hark / l third Earl of Oxford 

HwefctdsMw), * ... AbU"^ 7 r,rEil otoZi""'’ 
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it was no less necessary to keep those forces within the bounds of 
duty and discipline, by the ordinary rules of martial law, as was 
ever practised in all civilized nations. 

The government carried the martial provision against 
Walpole by a vote of 247 to 229.* Sir Robert Molesworth 
(member for St. Michael, Cornwall) was thus the man 
playfully designated by young Mr. Harley as Sir Humphry 
on this occasion. He was not a military man. But his son 
Richard Molesworth, aide-de-camp to Marlborough and 
preserver of the Duke’s life at Ramillies, had been made 
a colonel in 1710 and a member of the Irish Parliament in 
1714, and had raised a regiment of dragoons in 1715 and 
served with it in Lancashire against the Jacobite rebels. His 
name was well known, and an ignorant transfer of the mili¬ 
tary title to his father would have been easy in a jocular 
connection, especially when the subject was martial law. 

But Robert Molesworth can hardly have been in the 
minds of the originators of Sir Humphry Polesworth. As 
a former member of King William’s privy council, and 
envoy extraordinary to Denmark, he was traditionally 
associated with the Whigs. Indeed, his Account of Den^ 
mark as it was in the year i 6 g 2 was not only strongly anti¬ 
clerical, but embodied republican principles, in rt)nse- 
quence of which it won the approval of some of the great 
liberals of the day, notably Locke and Shaftesbury; * and 
many years later the preface to the Account^ and the same 
author’s preface to a translation of Hottoman’s Franco- 
gallia^ were called “two of the noblest in the English 
language” by Thomas Hollis of Lincoln’s Inn, ardent re¬ 
publican and admirer of Algernon Sidney.^ In 1724 Swift 

I. William Cobbett, The Parliamentary History of England^ VII, 536. 

1 . Some Familiar Letters between Mr. Locke and Several of his Friends {1708), 

p. 260; Letters Jrom the Right Honourable Earl of Shaftesbury to Robert MoleL 
worthy Esq. (ed. 1750), p. 99. 

3. Hollis wrote this sentiment on the flyleaf of a copy of Molesworth’s 
Account of Denmark.^z.nA a similar sentiment in a copy of Molesworth’s transla¬ 
tion of Franco-gallia, both of which he presented to Harvard College Library. 
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.dtesed ehe lifth of the Drapi„-> u,,m to Molesworth 
‘"“■kA 1 ^' ° ‘t‘ Church ” he had de 

piques’V and on December {i nn hf. personal 

such professions to signify no more than if hf ^ 

penned by my Lord Whlton. or Mr Vo estXth ’ •' 

worth’s remarks about her husband's S"ry KS” 

Ssi;t’’”ChuXptr;t^T„ 

couM ^^accepted only as I eVes“oJtf"a®“u‘' 

Sir Humphrey Mackworth, on the other hand k 
name even more closely resembles that of Rnll’ h^’ 
rapher, was a Church Tory and politidan ,“n ‘'“"T 

S';/ ® ■ on 

with fraudulent pSces ‘vi;S„'"of''’*?T°“ 
granted to his mine organization, and a resolution of 

bTt^r„':tX^ featThe'kS" “ 

-.0 n^ever became llf fn'd tf m Set^Xk! 

I* Prose/f^orhy IIL 116 Thp 

1707. > , Hb. I he Rem^rh were supposedly written about 

2. Swift, Correspondencey II, m. 

Mine.Adventurers, see John Ni^hols^Ltwr^ Mackworth’s 
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worth himself was elected to the new House, where he sat 
till 1713. He had previously written numerous political 
pamphlets, of which the best known are A Vindication of 
the Rights of the Commons of England (1701) and pJ. 

Parliaments (1704) “in Defence of the ProceeLgfofSe 
House of Commons, in the Case of Ashby and White ” the 
latter based upon his speech delivered in the House on 

Although supporting the Commons 
against the Peers and the Courts, these two tracts were 
grounded in the theory of ancient constitutional guaran 
tees. His pamphlet entitled Peace at Home (1703) was in 
support of the Bill against Occasional Conformity, and 
called forth many replies, including Defoe’s Peace'with- 
out Union. In general allegiance he was a Tory; yet so 
far as is known, he lacked the personal association with 

Arbuthnot or Swift which might otherwise have prevented 
toying with his name. 

Polesworth was not a coined word; it was at least fa¬ 
miliar as the name of a well-known town in Warwickshire 
Its easy emergence from Mackworth, even with Sir Hum¬ 
phry attached, defies proof, despite the curious fact that 
Mackworth’s famous speech on the Ashby and White case 
was heavily charged with “poll ’’ phrases.^ But the special 
fondness of the age for this perennial Isabel-Jezebel de¬ 
vice is amply illustrated in T/ie Tat/er by the letter to 
BickerstafF from his cousin Distaff enumerating Longstaff 
Wagstaff, Quarterstaff, Whitestaff, Falstaff, Tipstaff- by 
the further letter from “Eliz. Potatrix” (thought by Sir 
Walter Scott to be Swift’s contribution) presenting in 
competition the fertile family of Lady Meretrix, includ¬ 
ing Bellatrix, Lotrix, Portratrix, Palpatrix, Nutrix, and 
some others; and especially by Steele’s announcement that 
Swift’s poem H Description oj the Morning was from the 
manuscripts of his “ingenious cousin” Mr. Humphry 

I. Somtn ed. Sir Walter .Scott, XI, 276-315; XII, 580-588. 

Lobbett, Parliamentary History^ VI, 285-290, 
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WagstafF, a pseudonym which Su/i^^ u i 
with further alteration.- ' subsequently used 

Mackworth s style was conventional. Polesworth how 
ever, was for many weeks only a namp on 

title-pages; and the lack of cant terms in the texTorthe 

pamphlets, and of any reference to them in the '• P„hr J 
ers Preface to parnnhlef ^ tne rublish- 

When m 1744' an anonymous exten.sion nf a 1 u . 
story came out, called The Historv «/ 7 / o s 

it was said to be “Published from 
Learned and Celebrated Biographer r^h of the 

Polesworth, Author of the First anH 
Work, published in .7n Narhrpl,'^"''f 

the Executor’’ stated that ' ^ ® preface 

the virtuous Uncle was tamnereri wltk ^ 'a 
and palliate others, so early L 1712 IhM 
as the last Summer, was no less vianr^ 1 ^ Nephew, so late 
and Powerful, to varnish certain^r ^ d by the Great 

tain Persons from the Sunshine of Tr"uth^'Tot 

their native Abhorrence of Cornmhirs,, ^ 

each of them in their Turns smirn a r P’smgenuity, that 

Bribe „i,h Indignation, and tSd ,h:rs,;ta' 

Contempt. ^ insolent Seducers wjth 

l &C"S~.kfc ”’5 '™' -» mo„„ oh 

..unner of all good'’Sl!fj-.Be 

elsehr "hadiplio?r.i:tV'''" “ 

Bory. was wrong in staring rha, Peg w^a^ken in'r/oS 

, i: , 

dence of ,t seems to have been discovered evi. 
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household One of the two lives at Bull-hall and the other 

at Thistledown, though since their lands are surrounded 
by the same ditch, their affairs are conveniently managed 
by the same lawyers and Peg has shut up her accounting 
room and sent her clerks over to John's. Even the mo« 

SstTkes. n^ake trifling 

Echoes of the Allegory 

The stream of advertisements of the John Bull pam 

phlets was almost continuous in The Examiner from Marrh 

to October 1712; and after July 31, when the stamp tax 

became effective, Lewis Baboon burned Honest wL for 

many weeks the only thing advertised. Popular use of 

various items from the allegory, or of similar devices was 

prompt. The allies’ “old and profitable Cully, John Bull ’’ 

was mentioned in the text of The Examiner hdoTL 

final pamphlet was issued, and “Squire South’’ early in 

the following wn ter.* Letters in code exchanged by the 

Pretender and his lieutenants with Bolingbroke Oxford 

and secret agents in London (1715-1717) used ’the law’ 

suit for the proposed inyasion by James III, Lady Marv 

for Jacobite supporters in England, Nelly for Sc«land^ 

these rogues of attorneys’’ for the Whigs and Parlia’ 

ment, the ancient staple trade of the kingdom for the 

House of Stuart, and the new goods for the House of 
Brunswick.^ 

These occasional echoes are faint, howeyer, compared 
with those found in ten derivative pamphlets which soon 
appeared on the Whig side —two in 1713, five in 171. 

Tl ^ spirited prJ 

test called John Bull’s Last Will and Testament, as it was 
Januarfu-len^","’ 

~ Historical Manuscripts Commission, Vols. I. II, 
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drawn by a Welsh Attorney. With a Pr.f. . , . ^ 

femple (1713), the author p^ys tlSThf ^ 

John had committed suicide was founH T i 
everything to Lewis, shall not be admin stereT f 

Suir, Family, ej.if Z’ProilZZ 

th Hir,lings y Rogsr Bold (17,3) t‘ZLhTl‘""‘' 

Bnll-s nephew. This secon^pie^laeb Jh"'* 

allegorical interest of the Laf, mil The 'crow?l 
senes of 1714, on the oth^r U-y,nA ■ ^ Inn 

P'“: Pamphlet, st PoiZJpZZjZl ZZl 

^zXfTz4Xfz':zf„”^-‘^ T 

death of the Queen (August i). The^second^r 

he fourth beforeXr;'l"“Sh‘fr Z’ 

fifth, with a key to the other four Lvt. ■ ^ 

the end of the year. All five were^in d before 

conveying news of political events. The Torfs!//'""* 

titles, the second and Jhird being called ^ 

and A Farther Continuation of The ^ f ^ Co»^uation 

Appendix. ' “"‘I fo» and An 

RoItllyZ^'oxS td h“"® T 

broke); the death of the widow S (Boling- 

toration of John Trusty IMarlb J); the res- 

J in 1 rusty (Marlborough); the discomfiture 
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of numerous deposed servants; and the prospect of con¬ 
spiracy between the friends of young Shute (the Pretender) 
and the “Family of the Bulls” (Tories), with danger of a 
fresh lawsuit. The best parts of the tale are those which 
deal with past events; as the time of the coronation ap¬ 
proaches, the allegorical thread weakens, the tone becomes 
strident, and the action halts to make way for personal 
invective. One of the more imaginative parts of the third 
pamphlet accuses the discharged servants of spreading 
the report that the new landlord 

designs to curtail the Dignity of the Inn; by reducing the Gates 
two Foot narrower in Circumference; to prohibit the Eating 
of Beef; abridge the Servants Wages; and allow them only 
Small Beer at their Victuals; and finally, that he intends to take 
down the Steeple, and employ the Stones and Rubbish to make 
a Fence for the Conventicle, with other preposterous Cant. 

At the end of the fourth pamphlet, John Bull dis¬ 
places the “Family” for a brief moment. He still repre¬ 
sents the opposite party, though with some confused hints 
of the nation as a whole, as if the author had gone back to 
his model, but had substituted the landowner for the 
clothier: 

John himself was a Man of tolerable Sence, and understood a 
little of Politicks; but intolerably addicted to Passion and false 
Reasoning: In short he was too much infected with the com¬ 
mon Infirmity of the Family, yet was otherwise a good Neigh¬ 
bour enough, and had lived very peaceably for some Years, till 
the seditious time of the Curate's bellowing . . . when John, 
who had better have minded somewhat else, being possessed 
with the inherent Spirit and Qualities of his famous ancestors, 
left his Corn standing, his Grass unmowed, and all his Affairs at 
Sixes and Sevens to muddle himself again in Politicks. 

The rap over the knuckles which John gave Nic at Quarter- 
Staff* *some Men of the Science will tell ye was not so fair 
in John as might have been expected. However, he clev- 
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Johnreturn dtohisownHouse.foundadesoIateriiinM PI c 

It, and his Family under a deep Meianchniv r T ^ 
this Man was to be reputed in his Sences? 

.ha. .h. Dia.e„p„ , i!!.?.:?p.tdte.rFa:it^ 

Sio^ b« car„“ df TJ ir *“• 

behave themselves/' ^ ^ 

spired detailft ^'^^LllnTTak Crown Jnn series in- 

0 / Robert Powel the Puppet-Show-Mal%°l< 

son of Bishop Gilbert Burnet Tk' youngest 

than any of I Cro^n Inn 

are given repeated allegorical treatment &°'^f"|nent 
pendent ways. In some early chapter/" ^ 
the son of Dame Druida; he furnt/es her tifth a^ 7 ^ •' 

of yectacles which make white look black an 7 
suades her to turn her steward out of do// w/ 
she looks over her armimfc j , . When later 

tenants to Powel’s settlement /A* ®^^<=tions from her 
Anthony Slyboots, and finds all he/seri/ts inT'"b ‘ 

hvery, she falls into a swoon and n/ • Anthony s 
other section Powel i« ’1 "^'^or revives. In an- 

Crown; he tricks the b the Thistle and 

bue .capes panisLelV ? 'A'?’ 

»idow Mar.i„ell. M.„all. b? fe’^yf hr™.t 
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Perfidio (France) by causing her to break off her engage- 
ment to a neighbor who loved her, a fishmonger named 
Vanherrinck, who, while uncomely, had joined his purse 
to hers for action in court against old Perfidio. The per¬ 
formance is uneven, and often coarse; but there Is reali^ic 
incident, with dialogue and a number of amusing letters. 
The crudity of displaying the late monarch in various un¬ 
dignified ways is extraordinary.' 

Sometime in the latter half of 1717 appeared The Present 
State of the Crown-Inn, for the first Three Years under the 
New Landlord, wherein are Characters of the Chief Servants 
on both Sides, “ By the Author of the History of the Crown- 
Inn, the first of two Whig pamphlets bringing the story 
down to date. The writer ignores foreign affairs, and de¬ 
scribes internal strife with a baffling array of new names 
Among the base and treacherous servants is Freeholders 
Foresight (Shrewsbury), who had been made “Head 
Chamberlain at the Inn” after Mr. Wright’s arrival; but 
“it soon appear’d that he held with the Hare and ran with 
the Hounds; so that he was dismist from his Chamber¬ 
lain’s Place, and left his seat at the Club.” Mr. Wright, 
while patient and lenient, has refused to recognize mere 
fine words, and with a becoming air of greatness has struck 
off the heads of two principal Freeholders who joined with 
the rabble of Papists in recent pillaging (execution of 
Derwentwater and Kenmure after the Revolution of 
I 7 I 5 )- But Slyboots (Oxford) “has a plausible smooth 
Tongue.” When he was lately brought down for trial 
from the jail where he had lain prisoner, he passed through 
a gaping mob who were eager to see the sumptuous scaf¬ 
fold do its work; but afterward there were only disap¬ 
pointed faces “ while Bob return’d to his own Residence in 
a sort of infamous Triumph,” and some people fear that 
his conjuring wand will soon be in his hand again. There 

I. For Martin Powel and his puppet show, see The Tatter, Nos. 44, 50, and 
115, and The Spectator^ Nos. 14 and 372. 
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'r >" statement 

that Bob Hush Walpole), who was honest in the worst 

of times, has fallen out with Jemmy Brisk (Stanhope), 

really one of the prettiest Fellows alive,” and will 

har^y recover h.s former Reputation,” since he must 

now be classed with the enemies of Mr. Wright and his 

country. In the main, however, the satire is anti-Jacobite 

- directed against individuals, for the Bulls could hardly 
be called a tamily now, ^ 

The last of the ten pamphlets, ^ Supplement to the 

'■eviews the relations of 
Mr. Wright to Philip Baboon, who, by the perfidious con¬ 
clusion of the lawsuit, had an unfair advantage over the 
widow in the matt ^f a copyhold. As a reLlt of Mr 
Wright s skilful work, Philip has not only taken off the 

mconvemencies of trade for Mr. Wright’s tenants, but 

has declared his friendship with a freedom which old 
Crab, had he lived, would have prevented: and this is 
the more surprismg in that Philip and young Shute were 
playmates at Philip’s grandfather’s. Not so easy have 
been the dealings with the executors of old Crab’s estate. 
The author goes into these measures at length to show the 
great reputation Mr. Wright has acquired abroad even 
while enduring disturbances at home, a success to make 
the hearts of his enemies ache with disappointment. 

The latter half of the pamphlet is entirely new; it is 
occupied with a current incident in the Bangorian contro¬ 
versy, called an c^d Affair which lately happen’d at the 
Mitre-Inn in this Town,” where, says the author, eminent 
quack doctors and pretended sons of Galen have been re¬ 
sorting, and have even recommended it to the Peoole 
as superior to the Crown-Inn it self, and of a more healthy 
1 uation. In tins clash the honest physician Dr. Wor- 
thington (Bishop Hoadly) is^upported by IV^r. Wright, who 
forbids a Merry-Andrew (Andrew Snape) to practise at the 
Inn, and gives his word that “the College shall always be 
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sure of his Protection.” Yet the quacks continue m 
spread false stones; they would rather the people wou d 
go back to destruction by their hands than “recdve nlain 
c from modest and skilful Men.” 

* r* ? * \ * * C^ll divisions (having a 

political bearing) in medical terms illustrates the rlh 

possibilities of extension of the basic allegory. The Whb 

authors, however, had more appreciation of wLt hadZn 

one already than talent for working out new episodes 

In two respects at least the Crown Inn series, tS 

showing higher and lower levels within itself, fallal 

tmctly below Arbuthnot’s average page: there is, as in 

e journalistic work of Defoe, frequent intrusion of un 

allegorical argument; and the allegorical personages are 

made to stand almost exclusively for individuals^foften 

oo many to be clear), and very little for groups with 

w ich the readers were more or less aligned. This latter 

defect IS rooted in the initial disadvantage of making the 

central figure the new monarch, who could not be picfured 

oo realistically or allowed to have any faults. The well 

rounded individual treatment of John Bull, Peg, and Tack 

was made possible, paradoxically, by the shrewdnesi of 

mr creator in giving them a generalized significance. 

A Postscript added to The History of John Bull in 

Volume IT of the Miscellanies (1727) listed the headings of 

Sh"’^Th ^ continuaton 
of It. The first three refer to developments at home: 

avrSme'nf ^ with the articles of 

g cement. How he kicked the parchment through the house 

up stairs, and down stairs, and put himself in a great heat 

thereby. [Note: ” After the deatf of Queen Anne, Ereaty 

f Utrecht was declared contrary to the interests of Britain and 
the managers were impeached.”] ’ ’ 

1. The Notes are from Swift, ed. Sir Walter Scott fiSial Vnl vi 

p. 404. Scott s annotations for the entire///f/nrw a/ i d h 

complete that have been supplied ^ 
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Rogtt'kad S 'a" CleaveT'oAhe^st 

Roger’s escaping the bJow, by laying his heS u^nM^!h 
[Note: “The Earl of Oxford after tZ the dresser. 

the Tower, was brought to trial for h! imprisonment in 

a difference arising between the Lords anH *” 

.w ,0 .pp.„ S.PP." t 

of course unanimously acquitted."] ^ oxford was 

his ho^se^^with^rlpST^m^.^^Ly h^^^ attempted to scale 
dangled in the same. [Not^: “The Tebdlion in 

execution of the leaders."] “ m 1715^ and 

The subsequent headings cover John Bull’s relations 
wit Sir Swam Northy (Sweden), Peter Bear (Russia! 
Esquire South, Nic Frog, Lord Strutt, and LewUBaboon’ 
during the years 1716-1725. The last two (XVlTnd YV?n 
refer vaguely to the Treaty of Hanover fsLtemb ^ 
the commercial alliance of Great Britain^ Prut^’ 

France against the Spanish-Austrian allianrp. if- u 
interfering with British and Du i tra^- bu I 

included. ^ ^726) is not 

«xT^? headings for Chapters IV to XV wpro ucA 1 . l 
N athan Polesworth" in U' 

Transactions of the Worlhinfi.l ! f Important 
.he Belle, fr„„ Au^ . ( ^ 

Dr. Arbuthnot. Aside from its m.alir,. Z I- ? 
that of Sir Humphry’s pamphlets 7 h.T^'"^ 
alteration in the use of the cLtral figure whicViTir^^"^ 

but deLhe ransfer of P""*' 

England » Kn^Wget 
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It IS explained that the Bulls, though originally farmers 
and clothiers, prided themselves on the goodness of thJr 
blood, and were tenacious of family customs, one of which 
was that the Person in the actual Possession of Z 
Family-Inheritance shall always bear the name of John ” 
The pre^nt John had a “favourite little manor of Mum- 
quag (Hanover) which he loved to visit. At one time the 
cashier. Bob Bronze (Walpole), showed himself a little 
overeager in lining his pockets, and, fearing the odium of 
corruptmn, John had to part with him; but presently 
when the schemes of the gamblers through whom John 
was trying to cram his own pockets with guineas fell tn 
the ground (bursting of the South Sea bubble), he was 
compelled to restore Bob to protect the family. This 
business so upset him that he confided to Sternholt (Stan 
hope) his desire for peace and quiet: “I would fain spend 
the rest of my Days on my Estate at Mumquae and re 
serve a reasonable Annuity for Life on this”; but Stern' 
holt died before proper steps could be taken, and Bob 
who succeeded him as John’s chief adviser, promised to 
make the proudest of the tenants jump over a stick if 
John would remain among them. Bob sympathized with 
^hn s indifference towards his son Jack (the Prince of 
Wales), and also kept John informed of the doings of sus 
pected persons. But fate stripped Bob of his support- 


on! fnr ^ Beginning of June, when John set 

t for Mumquag; and happening to ride through Nic Frog’s 

Meads, he espied a Ouster of Mushrooms, which he ordered to 

was the Ill Habit of his Body, that he sickened after the Meal 
and was gathered unto his Fathers on the third Day. ' 


Everybody thought that this would be the end of Bob- 
but he rose by the Weight which was thought would 
crush him (the unexpected favor of the new king). 

In the mingling of this transient personal use of John 
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Bull with the necessary retention of his permanent na 
m„d significance, there is obviously some overlappi"n 
In the international aspects of the story, however! 3 

scnpt heaihngs (l7U7) are expanded. Chapter VIH of 
Nathan Polesworth s allegory is entitled: ^ 

himself if SeaUformily ^Thl Wife" o 

Improvement of his MaLr Ho^tprattiJed 

was forced to give him the Gold Cordial. ’ 

And Chapter IX is entitled: 

How John Bull, being puffed up with his late Success in 

his Skill upon his Brother Doctor Peter Bear Ho 

fused to submil to Ihe Course of Physic an j h!^ h i ?' 

Swain Northy agreed to be revenged. 

These except the Mumquag reference, are drawn almost 

vmV^S'^n’ postscript headings (IV VII 

VIII). Similarly, Chapters X and XVIII, coLrning th! 

longed for Sihan Beef (SiSly) and’^ofe^st^^^^^^ 
exynsion of Headings IX and X of the postscript' 

A sensational incident is that recorded in r'k 

fh™ strfp^'E^"’ ^WntxTv 5 

Philip Baboon. Presently John founS Nt E" 

(Dutch made) sitting beiwrtSq Ji!: a!i?P»! 

Se ™ST„S' “ t ''“«r daughter ^ 

Wildfire (Prussia) at Mumquag and signed an ag!*,!™ 
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against the two rogues; but Nic himself would not si»n 
till John promised to indemnify him. ‘ 

A notable departure from the Arbuthnot storv , -j 
from John Bull’s double r61e, is the abandonment' 
gure of the lawsuit. There are, it is true, numerous refer' 
ences to the old suit, to the danger of its renewal 
to possible further litigation; and some use is made oTa 

literal imagery. Thus in Chapter XV, whL Philin Ra^ 
ad ordered his chaplain (Cardinal Alberoni) “to fit out 

slands which had formerly belonged to his Predecessors” 
(Sardinia and Sicily), John Bull “fitted out all his Chal 
ops immediately, and fell unawares on Philip’s Boats' 
just after his Servants had been landed on the Island and 
sunk,_ burnt, and took every Stick of them’’ (Admiral 
Byng s destruction of the Spanish fleet, August 
With this incident that of the Squire’s “Tea^EquinL’* 
IS intermingled. But in Chapter XIX there is no^com 
mercial or legal disguise of John’s naval activities: 

John being no less afraid of an Invasion of Bullock’s-Hatch 
by I^rd Strut, who had but very few Boats anH Kv • 

q».g by S„„.h .„d Wild«„, W ™Si,L t"„L rClSr 
and covered the River, .boo, the M.rror of BolSte 

p..l^ K"„y Throg:“ "" >■“ He>" 

As in days of old John had the honor of all the expense 
or Lewis pleaded no shallops and very little money and’ 

Wctuairnor^Mr'^ ^k 

Half a n ^^k-^ ° to send John 

alf a Dozen of his rotten Challops, provided he wmld 

se d Provisions on board, and pay the Mens Wages.” 
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Arbuthnot would have managed all ^hic. • , ^ 

counting-house and the jury-room wifli the 

Bronze is . lawyer. i'd 

and despite his inconsistencies, the author ofVaT m 

he was ab e to satirize not only the ni-h ’ ^ ® ^ 

internal divisions, but John Bull party and its 

(whether King or' coontry) w “ f"' 

thnsiastic Whig. There is some origin^Hn' ’’the" “■ 

episodes, and a great deal of entertainintr « • 

terial is suggested by the borrowed heading Th^T^ 
ence on the postscript gives the nim depend- 

nection with the original John Buh V 

Arbuthnot had any.Lg Lt Z ThT" “c'riotf ^ 

cannot be determined.* P^^srscnpt itself 

Among the imitations in the semnrl knir r l 
there are three pretentious and widely diff '^^"f^ry 
tions of the internal affairs of Great 

Proceedings in the Case oTlZ^Tc' 

Ferguson, shows John and Peg the^^t 'noi 
easy-tempered, good-conditioned bodv ’’ in ^ 

the contract with Sir Thomas tthe H ” that 

be carried out; and reports that Tack s^’ould 

sown his wild oats, and was grown a time had 

fellow as you would desire to see.” Peg hatsim"''Jffi'‘'f 

Wy should have rh “bar,hTHi:'" 

give his own children and tenants determined to 

with guns against marauders, particKvMf^"’'"*''"' 

of the lawsuit; but Fer^nsnn’ ^ "o longer any trace 
were of a high order, and, 

".arred by long .zg„„e„,s of which soirpezsrb Z 
F, . b, „ y„.,, fd »,i„, V, „ .,s. 
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government are allowed to deliver themselves, the first 
half of the allegory is compact, full of incident, and racv 
Young Hocus, or the History of John Bull during L 

years 77^5, fyS6, 1787,1788, 1789, a Lei, 

Volume I, by Sir W— L—, K—, reviews the minis- 
tnes of Dr. Rectitude (Rockingham, 1782), Dr. Slyboots 
(Shelburne, 1782-83), and Faultless (the Duke of Port 
land, heading a coalition, 1783), successively attendant 
upon “the late Mrs. Bull,” whose health was always pre¬ 
carious. But the chief target for the satirist is William 
Pitt the younger (Hocus), whose phenomenal rise is alle¬ 
gorized in scurrilous terms; and the most curious part of 
the performance is that the history of the youth from his 
birth to his “first speech at coachmakers hall,” is based 
upon a famous section of the Memoirs of Martinus Scrib. 
lerus. It is regrettable that the author, having shown 
acquaintance with two of Arbuthnot’s best works, did not 
produce Volume II — though perhaps he could not have 
imitated Arbuthnot more faithfully than in breaking off. 

A less spicy continuation. Sketches of the History of John 
Bull, Farmer and Manufacturer, was a kind of allegorical 
translation of an economic tract. An Impartial and Com¬ 
prehensive Fiew of the Present State of Great Britain (17^7) 
subjoined to that document by its author, George Skene 
Keith, as first aid to those unable to follow him “in all 
the reasonings in this inc uiry, especially on the subjects 
of finance.” The tone is that of a history, not of a realistic 
drama; there is no dialogue, and very little of particular 
incident; the review of John’s career from giddy youth 
to responsible though not faultless age is persuasive rather 
than pictorial. Although Great Britain was at war with 
France, the allegory barely touches international rela¬ 
tions; moreover, the domestic conditions sketched in¬ 
volve econornic, not political, problems. Keith was mainly 
concerned with agricultural questions; his purpose was 
humorous elucidation for the common man, the distribu- 
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The method is co„sis,e„. anipleasane 

Arbulhnot, somewhat pedestrian. Lawsui s are Inore^ 

John s sister has restored to John’s wife her originafJmh 

r,p'~'' P-eiei„X 

fol wSefbt'sfverStZm'"^^ 

D II' cr; r ^ several authors in America.' Teremv 
^ i Foresters, an American Tale ■ Bein?^ a J! 

,0 ,He Hup 0 John Bull,he CUAr. usJo.oT 

and the adoption of tire Const 1„ Revolutionary War 
characters, such as William Broadbrim'tE’nns'T 

John Mine (Massachusetts) S t-o 

BuU and Mr. Lewt X "as „f 

Fomsters m obtaining a verdict Set BuiTtd secut?' 

in adhering to the idea that Law laTi ' J’?!!'*''”"* 
translation of military activities into terms ’of lufjl" 
such as the points of law learnedly argued at Bunke? Hall’ 

m substance the allegory is a worthy sequel ^ 

Ais/orji of John Bull and Brother Jonathan nutlis^'T-'"*^ 

yond the mill-pond. bufincSes loTr"' f 

as his rebell Js sl tathan T Sn*"’"""' 
abandoned for "club law’’ i’,’^ *■ '''"“lly 

made or court procedure, not if™ K “ 

features of the original allegory of English governTen 5 “ 
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maintained, and are extended to corresponding condi¬ 
tions in the New World. This is notably true of the part 
played by Jonathan’s wife (Congress), “one of the most 
whimsical, cross-grained, contradictory, and bedevilled 
termagants, that ever fell to the lot of mortal man,” who 
“did nothing but talk, talk, all day, and sometimes all 
night, so that poor Jonathan could hardly sleep for her.” 
Paulding consciously imitated Arbuthnot, even in de¬ 
tailed expressions; the style of the whole work is abruptly 
conversational, vigorous, suggestive of cudgel-play, and 
yet witty and merry. The more sensible of the neighbors 
it is said, came to believe “that Squire Bull and Brother 
Jonathan were too much alike ever to be right-down good 
friends” — a realistic stroke worthy of Arbuthnot. It 
crystallized the spirit of the book, a spirit which attained 
the difficult combination of good nature and plain truth 
in a time of extreme national feeling. 

The graphic representation of John Bull was to wait 
from Arbuthnot’s time for many decades for the hand of 
James Gillray; and even then he emerged as a carica¬ 
ture, very different from his descendant in the pages of 
Punch. He was portrayed as an innocent country fellow 
often crude, with a brutish head and sometimes a foolish 
leer, dressed carelessly and clumsily, like a bumpkin rather 
than a Tory squire, and behaving absurdly, or displaying 
an astuteness incompatible with his apparent lack of 
brain. In contrast, the figure sketched by John Leech and 
developed by Sir John Tenniel has a nobility which was 
latent and sometimes evident in Arbuthnot’s creation. 
Without changing Builds real physical or temperamental 
qualities, Tenniel dignified Gillray’s farmer immeasur¬ 
ably, both in decent tidiness of person and in intellectual 

I. See illustrations in Thomas Wright, The Works 0/James GUlray (1873?) 
opposite pp. 165, 172, 220, 248,309. Wright's statement that in Gillray’s hands 
Bull became the plump, sleek, good-humoured individual we are at present 
m the habit of beholding’* is hardly sustained by the pictures. 





Jack’s ‘’Navv Estimate" 

From a carioon by Sir John Tenniel in Punch 
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jower; and Punch became his sponsor.' While the shon 
molem England more 

with him a certain ancient authenticity anH 
mand the allegiance of all classes in an^inrl 

ism. He has, indeed, sufficient y "sad uftr' 

pictures (1859) the Emperor Napoleon ch ^ ® 

hi<! firework- farfnnr r shown closing 

while the modern knowing John Bull rIaH siaeration, 

in front of his Roast Beef Hote “ nd In 

side his nose, smiles incredulously ' ’ drefinger be- 

In one memorable cartoon by Tenniel (March ,861) 
Arbuthnot would haye recognized •, Er,..a j 
his shop-keeper and litigant nuzzled K k ^^tendant of 

table, his C dIeplyTrroS r,or“ 

“Admiralty Nayy E^sLates ’’ ’ ^ ^ 

my n°a“!''' “ F« I pay for 

The British Jack, who is standing near, retorts- “Ax 

It s them thinkin’ beggars.’’ ® ” beggars, 

2. John Tenniel, Cartoons from ** Punch*" (187-?) ^ 



CHAPTER III 


Satires on Woodward 

The Deluge Controversy 

D r. JOHN WOODWARD, celebrated antiquary 

I of Gresham College with whose theories Ar- 
' buthnot took issue in one of his earliest pa¬ 
pers, was tireless as a collector of fossils, but 
in trying to account for what he found, was unembarrassed 
by the claims of probability. Few system-makers have so 
much needed to lend an ear to honest skepticism. Yet by 
his intolerance of all doubters he dragged what ought to 
have been cool debate into the arena of satire, made him¬ 
self a storm-center, and for twenty-five years was at odds 

with naturalists, physicians, scientific leaders, pamphlet¬ 
eers, and fun-makers.' 

The ridicule heaped upon Woodward’s theory of the 
Deluge, “his great beloved catastrophe,” was intensified 
by his avowal of scientific detachment. Burnet’s Sacred 
History of the Earth was intended to support orthodoxy; 
his view was that of the ecclesiastic, theological and specu¬ 
lative. Woodward, on the other hand, was a layman and 
a scientist. It is clear from his own words that he con¬ 
sidered himself a modern. The preliminary “Account” 
to his Essay (1695) begins thus: 

From a long Train of Experience the World is at length con¬ 
vinced that Observations are the only sure Grounds whereon to 

I. Woodward is sketched in J. W. Clark and T. M. Hughes, tht Uje ani 
Lenersyf the Rntrend Adam Sedgwick (1890), I, 166-186, and in John Ward, 
'The Lives oj the Professors of Gresham College (1740), pp. 183-301. 
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build a lasting and substantial Philosophy All d 

far agreed upon this Matter, that it . l are so 

mon Sense of Mankind. ^ the com- 

His fidelity to this creed was in one recn l 

by the first part of his Essay the “ Die *“°®‘^^'itiated 

Shells,” in which he contended that concerning 

miner^, as most men then believed th not 

imitative sports of nature, that they ^ "c>t 

appearance of real shells, but “arp ^ 

Animals, and all owing to the Sea” —^ Exuviae of 

rejected or doubted even by such mp„ ?^'^^'’ced view 

Ray. Unhappily the more sensational^Lrr^T’l,^^®!.’ 

ments with Burnet, but iatted T'™“ ‘‘‘“Stee- 
tion, that the interior of the earrh Ic ^ ^^nie assump- 
water. At the time of the Flood 1 "* 

in Woodward’s opinion, was not metd y I!'’'''’’ 

morally bracing labor tL cornts 0^^'^ 
up and covered the whole globe- rhe ^ 
disintegrated, went into solution ’and completely 

the withdrawal of the waters settled d 
with the headest elements a^tSStt^the" 

heaver or hghter strata according fo lir Jr^vity ! 

Eggs. Suet and Plums in plenteous Store • 

But m a Moment of an Hour, 

Milk m a Deluge vast comes flowing 
And dissipates all she’d been doing: ’ 
ut when the Streams began t’asswage 
And quiet grow, and free from Rage- ’ 
mu’',’ 'Z Sorrow have I spy’d 
hole Troops of Plums with speed subside." 

(From Tauronamachia, lyin g mo-i. u ■ 
on Woodward’s quarrel with 
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The details were not wholly clear, nor were thev in 
tended to be, for Woodward regarded his essay as^onlv 
a preliminary sketch for a large work; and suspicion of 

the demands which the hypothesis would make upon 
credulity did not escape him; ^ ” 

In truth the Thing, at first, appear’d so wonderful and sur 

Stand. Nor could I bring over my Reason to assent, untill bv 
a dehWate and careful Examination of all circumstances of 
these Marine Bodyes, I was abundantly convinced that thev 
could not have come into those Circumstances by any other 
Means than such a Dissolution of the Earth, and Confusion of 

mgs. And were it not that the Observations, made in so 
many, and those so distant Places, and repeated so often with 
t e most scrupulous and diffident Circumspection, did so estab 
hsh and ascertain the Thing, as not to leave any Room for Con- 
test or Doubt, I could scarcely ever have credited it,* 

The theory summarized in the Philosophical Transac 
(tons for October, 1695, was not so readily swallowed by 
the public. Before the year was out it was answered in 
Two Essajs by L. P. Master of Arts.” ^ This reply and 
others, including New Observations on the Natural History 
of this World of Matter, and this World of Life (1696) by 
homas Robinson were objects of a counter-attack in 
1697 by Woodwards lieutenant John Harris in a volume 
called Remarks on Some Late Papers Relating to the Uni- 
versal Deluge: And to the Natural History of the Earth 
,W<„dw.rd's own ponderous essay/while ^ia.ed 
With incessant apology for deficiency of proof which must 
be postponed to the longer work, was closely argued, and 
except in a reference to the “insults and detractions of 

J'-ii” a Natural History of the Earth and Terrestrial Bodyes 

espeerally Mmerals: as also of the Sea, Rivers, and Springs. With an Aecoun't 
of the Un,versal Deluge, and of the Effects that it had tpon the Earth (1723 ^ 

2. Repnnted in Somers TractSy ed. Sir Walter Scott, XII, 20 fF, 
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these vain nten,” was marked by restrain,. When hf 
wrote for publication, he seemed able to forget MrsoLb 

dealt with trifling details father 'T'’ 

a Pother about) that the Earth cS,s o,; 

the shells dug up at Land are real In u 

redly sound. “No. the “P“" it was 

that Work consists in the many and*^iml,rtan? P 
tions (dissolution of the earth, and so onj’^^ha, a e whh so 

.ero invidious and morose men S 

use of terms; “L. P.” deserved ridicufe rather th*"" 'r! 
refutation — though “I have been «o • sol'd 

wh re I judged it proper to be so, that any one may see 1 

an Adversary of worth.” With this serious treftmpnri! 
said, he had combined a certain “pleasantnecc” k' l 

“might give this Tract an Admitta7c X peSn 

Perusal.”. Harris’s notion Tf “ple^ 
guessed from the following passage: 

I fear our Adventurer is not a little tinctured with both ffipr 
Pacilick Sea, and hope, to gain fe Porl t tji “o' " "" 

you! bE, I wS yE; unK^ v'oLrr *' “ ■» 

a little more Balas, bclEry™ Cu”E£: 'i’'' 

&k.Bm of yours to the Waves. But Whip' hi's torn l"'"^ 

Top-sails a Trm all ro„ 4 .; ne s gone 1 see, 

inp. an Caution comes too ki-p r i 

right Course of a Rational Religion h.. • • 

Latitude of Liberty and Naturaf 

falling foul on the Lks of CSISL " 
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“L. P.,” while intelligently critical, had hesitated before 
an inquiry into the waters of the abyss, the subterranean 
hre, the origin of rivers, and the formation of metals- 
these parts he referred “to abler pens, who understand 
distillation, the calculation and motion of fluids, the gener 
ation and growth of metals, and other fossils—a^twist 
of language that amused Harris vastly. The abler nen 
which essayed this role was that of Arbuthnot in £x 
amination of Dr. IVoodward's Account of the Deluge (1607)' 
Here in sixty-three small pages, less than one fourth the 
length of Woodward’s Essay or of Harris’s wordy diatribe 
he combined serious criticism and satire in one of his hap’ 
piest performances. He made no prefatory claim to 
pleasantness’’; the discussion was analytical and tech 
nical; but its tone suggests a half-holiday. 

By September 11, 1697, a copy of Harris’s Remarks had 
reached Archdeacon Nicolson in Cumberland, who in a 
letter to William Wotton expressed the hope that it might 
not occasion some unhappy differences amongst the 
members’’ of the Royal Society,* Arbuthnot’s Examina 
tion was not issued till the very end of the year, as is evi¬ 
denced by the date (December i) of Wotton’s “Letter 
concerning an Abstract of Agostino Scilla’s Book” which 
was published with it, and which Arbuthnot in his preface 
explained^had been sent “after I had finish’d these few 
Remarks.”* Although he surely had seen Harris’s book 
he ignored it in his own analysis. Burnet he called <5 
Learned Author of the Theory,” and Whiston "a late 
ingenious Writer,” but these references were only casual.’ 

/ Z EccUsUstical, ,0 and 

from IVilham Nicolson (1809), I, 74, 

2. The Examination was reprinted in 1741 by Curll “with other curious 

pieces under the title A Philosophico-Critical History of the Delude “bv Dr 

Arbuthnot and Dr. Wotton.” In 1750, with many things which Arbuthnot did 

not write» it was included m The Miscellaneous Works oj the Ute Dr. Arbuthmu 

3 * In V\^histon ^ New Theory 0/ the Earth (1696), the Deluge was attributed 

(pp. 459 fF.) to the impact of the tail of a comet, combined with the escape of 
subterranean waters. ^ 
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The attack he confined strictly to Woodward, whom he 

Sr.-?' - '>' -P'' 

The brief preface disclaims a carping spirit or destructive 
purpose: ^ u,.livc 

I shall make no Apology for the Remarks, .since the unques 

tionable Liberties of the Common We-lrb ,.f i • ^ 

me the inmp Pr;„;i»a„ f "*'non-\\ eelth of Learning allow 
me tJie same Fnviledg of examining, as they do the Doctor of 

proposing his Hypothesis; and I am so far from having liven 

the Doctor any just cause of Offence, that I shall rather belvl 

Morula Lgt'trlcte'rotkm I 

invite than discourage those’who m!y poinl'at'ry^Fauks which 
afterwards it may be too late to correct. ^ " " 

necessa^ the preface states; “for after such heavy and 
unjust Charges of Misrepresenting, which had aoDear’d 

lenZ: “TofT't"® “ 1 d no? 

Harris had grown purde' oler the rf •'^“<>«tion.” 

and Robinson that Woodward’s ideas were borrowed 7 rL 

dated Woodward’s by a quarter of a century 7 s ArCT 

parts that are most exceptionable, the Doctor’s Philosophy 
.s different from Steno’s,’’ the satire of his prefatory caP 

se„..LT,hetXet?ers',„":he 

"“'“rwduZrfo; 

nis Parallel of Ancient and Modern Learning ” which h:.c 

aZJ'me'’ro”' ““k” P"’’''*'' ' '"ish he haj 

other ground than his Civility.” Wotton’s civility con- 

I. For the ideas of Steno, Scilla Hooke R-.u P i«;l- 

ward, etc. see Sir Charles I veil Pn’L r,/ / '/ Whiston Wood- 

Lyell, Pr,„„/>/rs oj Ueohgy (i 8 <,a ed.), chapter III. 
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sisted in the single phrase, “you, Sir, ... who are so 
thoroughly versed in all parts of useful Learning I» 

The Examination begins with a series of quotations from 
Woodward representing steps in the Deluge, with an \n 
dication in each case of what part of the explanation “i« 
reserved for the larger Work”: the issue of the water from 
the abyss; the general dissolution; the settling of 
particles of matter in the order of weight; the prompt 
reformation of solids; the deposit of solid matter in 
smooth and unbroken strata; the disruption of these 
strata, with resulting irregularities; and the return of the 

water to the abyss. But Woodward, says Arbuthnot ha.s 
omitted particulars: ’ ^ 

■ *^^^**^ Expectation in the most material Points- 

TfU rI Surface 

^e P ^ in its room? What dissolv’d 

the bossils? and at the same time spared the Animal and Veee 

table Substances? What stopt the precipitated Matter in the 

Descent so that it did not fill up the Cavity of the great Abvss? 

y what means the Strata attain’d their Solidity so soon as the 

Matter whereof they consisted, was arriv’d at the Bottom? 

What effected the Disruption of the Strata? All these the 
Doctor has tickt for; putting us off at this time only with the 
Reason why the Strata ranged themselves in their present order- 
VIZ. the different Gravity of the Matter whereof they consist. 

He IS unwihing to take advantage of verbal slips in the 
Essay, though not averse to starring them. Woodward 
h^ explained that the dissolved particles of matter the 
Corpuscles of those solid Fossils,” were “assum’d up 
promiscuously into the Water, . . . together with the 
Corpuscles of those which were not before Solid, such as 
Sand, Earth, and the like.” To this Arbuthnot adds, “He 
means the lesser Solids, for Sand and Earth are not 
bluicls. In the same spirit he avoids a quibble about the 
Plainness Parallelism, and spherical Figure of the 
Strata, which could not be plain; for a spherical sur- 
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face cannot be so; however, that is a Mistake of a Word 
which should b. pardoii’d.” When Woodward incluK 
the assumd up matter “,|| Bojies whatsoever That 

were e, her upon the Earth, or that constitutedre £ 
of It; if not quite down to the Abyss, yet at least to the 
greatest depth we ever dig," Arbuthnot/.untily transTatt 

That IS. If not to the Depth of two thousand Miles »; 
least of two hundred Feet ” But i-nac- u- • • 

before, tfie rest of the Hypothesis, and the former narr 
of the Parapaph, does not suffer this to be ny DoSb • 
for the whole Terrestrial Globe was dissolved.” ^ 

n the central difficulty, however, Arbuthnot does not 
pretend to give quarter. This difficulty is the miraSir 

nature of Woodward’s “alterations”: they “Lnear 

^1 of them above the Power, and contrary^to the Laws of 

oK 

sustain the whole Mass of heavy Solidt dlwn'to" the’av"^ 
ity of the great Abyss, most of which exceed it so much in 
specific Gravity seems to me as miraculous as the swi^ 
mmg of Elisha’s Ax; and as little the Subject of Reasoffil' 
and Philosophy.” For the dissolution if d sS S 

their constituent parts “the Dr cave In -ii '^fo 

Physical Reason. I must beg his pardonTf ^ ^ 

n.. be vecy plain. , will „ 1 . Zwe my L “ny' m“; 

n |*T"S I.*'"' M»n besiLX 

h« found the same Credit as the Philosophy sTne 
HeTs caS’ nZ"'d“'" Chimera." 

above nature; but the investigation mult deal wiXthe 
lawful working of natural forces: ^ 

whelm-d with Wr »d brrndTbe 
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drowned again by new Waters; why should we not be ready to 

grant to the first Mover of all things the like Liberty?” But 

^en I would no more undertake to explain this, than how the 
Dead are rais'd. 

One of the miracles which Arbuthnot finds most ab 
surd is “that this Globe should be crack’d into the same 
Figure it had before the Deluge, into equal Cavities and 
Fminencies, and alike scituated with those it had then ” 
He grants that “the steady Hand of the Almighty Creator 
could do this, and much more; but where was the necessity 
of such a Miracle?” On no other assumption, certainly 
could great rivers like the Euphrates water the same 
regions after the Deluge as before. 

It seems strange that . . . after such a particular Account 
of the Creation of the Earth. Moses should not take any notice 
of its no less miraculous second Creation. That there should not 
be so much as a word of the wonderful Changes that were trans 
acted under Water: How the Mountains had been taken away' 
and at the end of 150 days restored again. Nay, quite the con¬ 
trary, Moses seems to find the Mountains just where he left 
them. They never stir’d out of their Place, from the time that 

they were overflow’d with the Water 15 cubits, till the Ark 
rested upon them. 

He wishes that the Compilers of Theories would have 

more regard to Moses s Relation, which surpasses all the 

accounts of the Philosophers as much in Wisdom, as it 
doth in Authority.” ' 

In attempting to discover “what succeeded into the 
room” of the water “while absent,” Arbuthnot is playful: 

What Body this was, is a Secret the Doctor did not think us 
ripe for as yet; however we may be allow’d to guess. There is 
a Body somewhere about the Earth, it is neither any part of the 
Solids, nor the grosser Fluids of the terraqueous Globe; what 
Body is that? I dare not be positive, but I’ll lay an even w^gS 
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* 


tis Air: so far is certain it mIlc^ k r l . 

so the Difficulty remains [that of its ’£clnf ^ 
water]. scent to replace the 

He finds it “ the Miracle of all Mirarlp« >' .k . « l 

and Solid Matter now mixt together shotiH 

upon a Vacuum, or the Subtil Matter rh r ^ 

of the Water of the Abyss- for in eh 

. . . there is neither Water nor Solid M Sphere 

Arched Expansum upon This is t-i ' 

inward; the Bottonf of the Oce,n s" n® 

Water, and the Water by the A r W ,1 Trh 
th.. fa. s„W*d. did "o, descend™Vn 'fa™':?' 

particles, as by a confederacy must smn .h ’ 1 ' 1 ^ 
had sunk quite down into the Water rhp H 

Cent™, They all harder^I S «' 'h' 

form an Arch of at least acoo miles a- ^ t^tfa instant, and 
neither broke by its owti Sr nor Z”?’ h’^“ '''''' '* 

wd c..es, I Isttrltntin^rsa::; r 

Work appears. I am sure Steno’s Rule of forrnfn? 

[each upon another bed the ln«;r.r,v,m . o™ing the Strata 

fluid heavier than the sediment! ' * * solid body or a 

knoTO U»s of N«“e ’ ' “"fo^aWe to the 

H^s had quoted Genesis as "exoresslv and . l ■ 
cally ascribing the Deluae " to rk/' V “ 

Almighty God: And everf on“alto.rrk'?S“k““'' 
al»n. that great RevoluL, hrt o„„ed 

&; Cgt“b„r.iT r~y.’ -<1 mS 

/ gnt about. Replying to those who objected 
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that the Ark could hardly have been held together when 
all the metals and nails and bolts were dissolved, Harris 
declared that there is no doubt but “that Kind and Good 
Power that ordered things so that there should be a Disso¬ 
lution of the Metals, Minerals, and all other Fossils of 
that Earth, for the Future Benefit and Advantage of 
Mankind, as the Learned Dr. W. hath judiciously proved 
would preserve those that composed the Bolts and Nails 
of the Ark, that Vessel which he intended as the Gracious 
Instrument for saving those he thought fit of the Inhab¬ 
itants of the Old World.’*' Woodward, moreover, had 
declared that “very many Things were then certainly 
done, which never possibly could have been done without 
the Assistance of a Supernatural Power; that the said 
Power acted in this Matter with Design, and with the 
highest Wisdom; and that, as the System of Nature was 
then, and is still supported and establish'd, a Deluge 
neither could then, nor can now, happen naturaly^ ^ 

Arbuthnot, unlike his opponents, consistently backed 
his argument with demonstration, and tested past and 
present states of nature by known laws. He was the bet¬ 
ter able to penetrate the fog because of his freedom from 
current prepossessions about the history of the earth. He 
made no pretense of geological knowledge. His method 
was mathematico-physical. He showed the impossibility 
of differentiating between the “heavy” and the “light” 
shells — “Somebody has imposed upon the Dr. in pre¬ 
tending to distinguish ... to the Nicety of 1/20 in the 
Gravity of Conchae, Pectines and Colchae.” He showed 
also by physical laws how false was Woodward’s rule for 
the regularly graduated subsidence of solids, and how it 
was refuted by observed cases of heavier strata lying 
uppermost. Elaborately and delightfully he calculated 
the cubical contents of the alleged body of water. It had 

1. Harris, Remarks^ p. i lo. 

2. Woodward, Essay (1723 ed.), p. 183. 
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been insinuated by some of Woodw;,r^> ^ 

there was not enough water m ® detractors that 

mountains.” Reply to this obiectionw"'^? fhe highest 

over to his larger work, “ there being so^re'^r'^^*''^ 
of things only previous, which mii=r k ^ apparatus 
could come to the calculation ” ArJ. before he 

he Doctor should have caiculaM ^'Co""-“J 

problem of what proportion rhe ^ worked out the 

!he dry solids if the rSdnVm x^^'^ 

ably fluid; and, “putting thfcase in^th'^T' 
suppos’d, in the Mixture of the DpI Extreme, 

Water equal to that of the TerrestriaT^ ^V^^^ty of 
with the conclusion that ^ 

the height of the Water above the 

450 miles: so that the Doctor needs nn^ °[ '^^1 be 

to find Water to cover the Earth if K L concern’d 

it: but, on the other hand if vou . ' dissolve 

only 15 cubits above the Tops of th ‘‘'se 

cording to the figures of Woodward bal Mountains [ac- 

make 1/240 of the Solid Matter which "^1 not 

Ear,!, into an Electuary, n.y hirdly tro a"p!l| ' 'I" 

Certainly Woodward's scheme callert f . 
thinkable proportions Arbuthnor ^^yss of un- 

ij «« Ve«el. the Heat will 

[particularly as the] Water of the Sea w^lll Pi " ^^’oy'ing... 

^at IS one with the Water of the Ahvc . too, since 

Doctor, the Channel of the Ocean rh p°'^’.®‘-^°‘'ding to the 
Abyss, and the Fissures by which th^ ^®vity of the great 

to the top of it; and I belve i! wluPfe’diffi 

part of the Water i„ such a Vessel without ^tbTresk° 
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A particularly humorous part of the Exutnitiation is that 

in which Arbuthnot rejects Woodward’s elaborate theory 

of the preservation of species. He shows that relatival,, 

few plants could have seeded at the necessary time — 

“the Deluge happening, according to the Doctor, in the 

month of May” — to guarantee germination and reolen 
ishment of the earth. 

But further, let us consider that those Seeds which were rine 
at the Deluge, floated for a considerable time in Water, amons 
dissolv’d Minerals, enough to spoil their Texture, so as’ to ren^ 
der them for ever unfit for Vegetation. I believe the Barlv' 
after the Waters were off, would have made better Malt than 
Seed Corn; and Noah might have made merry with Strone 
Beer rather than staid so many Years till Vines grew up The 
Fishes in my Mind must have fared no better than the Plants 
We might have had store of Eels left us, and other Fishes that 
can live in the Mud; but since, according to the Doctor “the 
far greatest part of all kinds of Fish suffer’d under the Fury of 
the Deluge,” I cannot see but whole Kinds as well as Individu¬ 
als, must have perish’d without a new Miracle: but then the 
same Providence that would make use of extraordinary Means to 
preserve Fishes amongst Mud, could have sav’d the no less 
innocent Land Animals in W'ater. Upon the whole, if Matters 
had been so carried on, I cannot see why, amongst other Stowage 
Noah ought not to have had a Green-House and Fish-Pond. ’ 

The conclusion of the work is notable for its generosity 
though firm in its repudiation of those whose practice is 
sentence first, verdict afterwards: 

There are a great many things which I question not but he 
will make out beyond all contradiction; and if he takes off the 
Objections I have proposed, I ’ll promise him, I am not in the 
least disposed to cavil; only I cannot forbear to wish that 
People were more diligent in observing, and more cautious in 
System-making. First, the World is malicious, and when they 
write for an Opinion it spoils the credit of their Observations. 
They have taken their Party, and may be suspected for Partial 
Witnesses. In the next place. Mankind, in these Matters, is 
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weaknesses to be noted presently by Arbuthnot. He was 
puzzled to know “ how we shall account for the Nuts and 
Acorns that are found in our Mosses; if you will believe 
them to have been entombed there at the Deluge. They 
never come to such perfection here, as that wherein we 
find them, in the month of May,” He wondered how any 
of the fish could have survived. He was more eager, how¬ 
ever, to know what the agent was “within the earth which 
was the cause of your universal disruption of the strata ” 
and “the immediate instrument whereby the stone and 
other solid matter of the antediluvian Earth was dissolved. 
Clear these two difficulties; and I cannot see what can 
shake your theory.” To Wotton (December 4) he re¬ 
peated these doubts, but declared that he was persuaded 
the “larger work” would make good all promises. “These 
are my present sentiments, which possibly may change 
upon the appearance of that Mathematical Examination 
which you speak of.” He further told Woodward (Decem¬ 
ber 6) how he supposed he had 

happily found a rich treasure of true and genuine Sea-Coralline; 
which had been deposited there ever since the universal Deluge, 
till the very day I raised it. It is, in good earnest, no small dis¬ 
appointment to me to find that I was wholly mistaken, and in 
the dark; for that, in truth, all these bodies perished and were 
dissolved. Let me tell you, sir, this is a terribly discouraging 
blow to such a pert freshman in these enquiries, as I am. 

In Nicolson's next communication (January 13,1698) there 
is evidence that Woodward had been offended: 

I assure you I was very far from designing either to affront or 
perplex you when I sent you my thoughts. . . . You seem not 
rightly to apprehend what I mean by the “vulgar exposition of 
Moses,” when you desire to be informed “wherein you recede 
from that?” By that expression I mean the common interpret¬ 
ers and commentators; who, doubtless, never explained the 
story of the Deluge as you do. They all believed the very 
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(numerically) same mountains, hills'^^anri'l'l 
after the waters were abated as th^, ’ ''a'leys, to remain 

up of the fountains of the deeo- tl breaking 

di»ol«,ion of ,ho rock, the ‘‘r”' «f 

plants, &c.^ dicating of all manner of 

Moses “seems^to^S^hf that 

them.” Two of he left 

mentioned Arbuthnot’s £xam-;2ariJ'^^T^ January, 
attitude. The first of these adH appraised his 

the same date (January i';) U the?*^^^ Wotton, bears 
ward just cited.- ^ ’•"Ply to Wood- 

I received, in the beginning nf l,o. , r. 

book. ... The Doctof s chfef Arbuthnot’s 

knowledge. Dr. Woodward has had aT '^^at, to my 

« them off with more of gaiety aS^d 

Wcxl^Td i, able' ,0 give , „,i LS ' I"™ Dr 

poor apprehension) to most of them • andTh*^’ 1” 

tered up all that can be Zld a/l Z' 'n' ^as mus- 

quaintance in these studies can Ll^ ‘h“t art, and L- 

the whole controversy is at last^settled^"'’ therefore 
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reply m the same strain: unlLheXli h's antagonist will 

out his ‘‘larger work,” and to ston th think fit to hasten 

at once. I presume Mr. Harris will In ?°“’^hs of all gainsayers 
call upon him to prove his ‘‘FYnf. k- °^.yPn*’ letter as a 

Woodmrd shall have rvmoS .lut ?'■ 

•here .ill be little left ,o 1T"“ S™"')'. 
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The other letter, written to Edward Lhuyd on January 
31, refers to Woodward’s insistence that the ‘‘Coralline 
Moss” is of the same substance as marble and limestone, 
“and, therefore, his hypothesis having dissolved all these 
at the Deluge, he cannot admit that the other was able 
to ride it out.” Having been told to await explanation in 
the “larger work,” Nicolson craves Lhuyd’s opinion, pre¬ 
suming gaily that the Woodwardian necessity of reserve 
does not apply to his correspondent. “Here seems to be a 
mighty jumble of sea bodies, without the ceremony of tak¬ 
ing their places according to the rules of specific gravity,” 
This dispute leads Nicolson to a striking reflection on 
the inevitableness of change in scientific thought, which 
mingles sound sense with banter and cheerful agnosticism; 

I am clearly for encouraging the ingenious inventors of all 
new systems, and giving them leave to enjoy the honour, as 
well as inward satisfaction, of all their pretty opinions. The 
world is extremely malicious, as well as inconstant; so that 
neither the Empires of Monarchs nor Philosophers can last for 
ever. . . . This Earth of ours was pretty quiet till Copernicus 
gave it a whirl; and it has never rested since. Tycho’s improve¬ 
ments upon that discoverer have had their time; and so have 
Cartesius’s Vortices. These last are now displaced by Mr. 
Newton’s gravity; and that, as its author confesses, has its 
infirmities. Our late refiners upon the Creation and the Deluge 
are unanimously agreed, that the old interpreters of Moses were 
all blockheads: and which of them will furnish us with a more 
rational and lasting exposition, time must show. Whether Dr. 
Burnet’s roasted egg, Dr. Woodward’s hasty pudding, or Mr. 
Whiston’s snuff of a Comet, will carry the day, I cannot fore¬ 
see. Dr. Arbuthnot has well observed, that a successful theory 
must be built upon many nice enquiries, and not forwardly 
advanced on the encouragement of a few likely phenomena.* 

In a letter to Ralph Thoresby (May 31, 1701) Nicolson 
praised Woodward for “his diligence and extraordinary 

I. Letters ... to and from William Nicolson^ 1, loj. 
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judgement in makeing discoveries for the improvement of 
Natural History, and hoped he would ha« the " en 
puragMent and thanks of good men but in the follow 
mg spring he confided ,o Thoresby (March at, 170a) hi 
Woodward, whom he had seen in London, had threatened 
him with severe treatment in his greater worki "l am 
to be pepper d off for not writeing with that respect in 

wrdueTo'L*' ’ 

The subsequent course of the general dispute was lone 
and involved! W^ward himself regarded his nJu^I 

^perfect hssay. Yet Arbuthnot took no further oarr 
He later had a hand in satires on Woodward but he 
Ignored the problem of the Deluge. Wotton, in his pam 

LtLXdten'u'J" f' 

Xer'coS«ioTO) w o'"! d“ 

severe pu^ but not in a severe mood, and tL™ th 
drew, having done brilliantly what he wii qualified M do 
without much effort, and having enjoyed the excitement 

slbi sX te^a“;> '7* "'r ‘ 

his disrelish for deadly rnyerea^SilTott 

mZled' should become en- 

■ 71 '” ? 'JsP-sting feud. It cannot be far wrong m 

Knfed^bv foe"®* 1 '°"' U'"’"'' 

penned by the explosive Thomas Hearne, who in those 

Woodward; “In this book is ^ 

l^h d, but in mercy to him, and in hopes, tho’ vain of 
his amendment, the Author suppress’d the copy soon.”' 

I. Addressed to Ralph Thoresh (LteA<i inio\ o 

1. H.„, MS. Dc„„, &Qt, 
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No direct answer to Arbuthnot got into print. From a 
list of unpublished papers it appears that Woodward pre¬ 
pared one, at least in part; but all his manuscripts were 
by his own direction destroyed after his death in 1728.* 

Arbuthnot’s temperamental aversion to strife was al¬ 
most automatic; but his intellectual distrust of system¬ 
making was a corollary of his conscious belief in the meth¬ 
ods of the geometer, whose analysis, he wrote in An Essay 
on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning (1700), “is a 
proper model we ought to form ourselves upon, and imi¬ 
tate in the disposition and progress of our enquiries.*' His 
mind was completely tuned to the Newtonian quest for 
explanation of natural phenomena quantitatively. The 
Cartesian separation of mind and matter provided a dual- 
istic base upon which science, without reference to teleol¬ 
ogy, might stand in its successive campaigns. For Arbuth¬ 
not this meant sympathy with objective investigation of 
the physical world, in which he found endless interest, 
rather than speculation. Natural taste, training, experi¬ 
ence, and with these what he counted “the glory of this 
age, and the honour of the English nation," the demon¬ 
stration by “the incomparable Mr. Newton" of a simple 
and natural theory, all influenced him consistently. The 
areas of verifiable knowledge to be annexed by a mathe¬ 
matically entrenched method seemed to him boundless: 
after Newton’s work, “what is it we may not expect from 
geometry joined to observations and experiments?" In 
this same Essay he lauded Steno, who, “in his excellent 
treatise Ue Solido intra Solidum naturaliter contentOy has 
applied this part of learning very handsomely to fossils 
and some other parts of natural history"; and he referred 
to “the natural philosopher without mathematics" as “a 
very odd sort of person, that reasons about things that 
have bulk, figure, motion, number, weight, &c., without 

arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, statics, &c." 

* 

I. A summary of the dispute and of Woodward’s publications is to be 
found in Ward, The Lives oj the Professors of Gnsham College. 
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His impatience with bold attempts to peer into first 
causes without adequate means is most memorably stated 
in his contrast of two ways of studying light: 

How unsuccessful enquiries are about this glorious body with 
out the help of geometry, may appear from the empty and frivo¬ 
lous discourses and disputations of a sort of men that call them 
selves philosophers; whom nothing will serve perhaos but the 
knowledge of the very nature and intimate causes of everv 
thing: while on the other hand, the geometers not troubling 
themselves with those fruitless enquiries about the nature of 
light, have discovered two remarkable properties of it in the 
reflexion and refraction of its beams; and from those, and their 
straightness in other cases, have invented the noble arts of 
optics, catoptrics and dioptrics; teaching us to manage this 

subtile body for the improvement of our knowledge, and useful 
purposes of life.* 

This blunt statement perhaps betrays the limits of imagi¬ 
nation of a common-sense Scot. Yet it is matched by the 
still mysterious nature of the center of the earth in an age 
when upon its surface the science of mechanics, developed 
with minute care for the improvement of our knowledge 
and useful purposes of life,” supports increasingly august 
if comparatively modest patterns of the JrM Expansum. 


Woodward and the Antiquaries 

Woodward was vain, lacked a sense of humor, and had 
a supreme talent for suspicion. The oil portrait hanging in 
the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge reveals a dis¬ 
dainful face; he was imperious, and obviously, like one 
of Trollope’s heroes, had learned to carry his empire in 
his eye. His quarrels with fellow antiquaries, in and out of 
the Royal Society, colored the first decade of the new 
century as he jealously built up his collection and looked 

with distrust upon anyone who was friendly with Hans 
Sloane. 


I. An Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning (Aitken, p. 415). 
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Visitors from abroad gained a very bad impression of 
him. It is wonderfulj wrote the German physician 
Erndl of an experience of 1706, “how chary and churlish 
he is in showing his cabinet of curiosities. If you do get 
a peep at it, mind you do not touch the smallest object 
with so much as the tip of your finger. Nor may you look 
into a single volume, unless he holds it in his own hands.” • 
UfFenbach recorded even worse treatment in 1710: he had 
the greatest difficulty in making an appointment; was 
in the end kept waiting, and then reproached for’being 

tardy; and was compelled to listen to his host’s railings 
about Erndl. ° 

Dr. Woodward shewed us all his things with such an affected 
air and such screwing up of the eyes, that one cannot help 
laughing; though he suffers you to laugh as little as to speak 
requiring every one to listen to him as an oracle, approve and 
extol all. You must listen to his opinion ds diluvio 
antediluviana et lapidum postdiluviana, till you are sick of it. 

He repeats whole pages of his works, accompanying them with 
running panegyrics. 

UflFenbach, whose diary has been said to be “ full of gird- 
ings and sniffings,” may have exaggerated a little; but 
his praise of Woodward’s collection was unreserved, and 
a few days later he found Sloane polite, affable, and un¬ 
usually generous of his time, very different from “that 
puppy Dr. Woodward.” “ 

The contrast drawn by Uffenbach had long been famil¬ 
iar to Englishmen. When Sloane, one of the secretaries 
of the Royal Society, was scurrilously attacked in The 
Transactioneer (1700) for his conduct of the Philosophical 
Transactions, Woodward, hearing gossip of himself as the 
writer, addressed to the Council a hot denial, in which he 

I Clark and Hughes, Life of SeJgwick, 1 , 179 (translated from C. H. Emdl, 
De Itinere suo Anglicano et Batavo^ Amsterdam, 1710), 

2. Diary of Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach, in J, E. B, Mayor, Cambridge 
under ^ueen Anne (1911), pp. 402-408. 
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accused Sloane and James Petiver of spreading the report 
and asked for reparation and justice.” The writer of 
the satire, said Woodward, was "but meanly qualified” 
for his undertaking - tho’ whether there wal not oc¬ 
casion given, may be worth your consideration. This I’m 

sure, the world has been now for some time past very loud 
upon that subject: and there were those who laid the 
charges so much wrong that I have but too often occasion 
to vindicate even the Society it self, and that in publick 
conip^y too. Jh.s affair led to what was described 

T-betwixt the Virtuosi,” in 
which Woodward s pride and malice makes him put him¬ 
self in a posture of def^yance.” ^ In a letter of February 7 

1702 addressed to Ralph Thoresby, Yorkshire antiquary 
Woodward s complaint was shrill: ^ 

I congratulate your good fortune in getting so many of the 

Lincolnshire coynes; they are fallen into good hands. Dr 

Sloane read a letter from you about them. He’s a very tricking 

person, you d best take a caution of him. You cannot be anf 

stranger to h.s character. . . The expectancy of war and a 

breach with France takes the thoughts of people much up, and 

learning IS little regarded. Dr. Sloane produces now and then 

so much from his correspondents as serves to make the Company 

smile. His gambols have brought the study of nature much 
into ridicule.^ " 

A year later (April 13, 1703) Woodward referred con¬ 
temptuously to several of Thoresby s great friends in 
London: 

Dr. Sloane had your paper about the Roman ruins, and ought 
to have returned your thanks. I have delivered your message 

I. C.R,Wt\d,Hhfory o/i/ie Royal Sociefy (i%aS) I kt 
3. Leiim Addressed to Ralph Moresby (Leeds, 1912), p. u c. 
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to Mr, Wren, who gives me the hearing;* but I can tell you it is 

a property very inherent m that family, to part with.nothing 

they can hold. If Mr. Dale regards none of my former mes 

sages, I cannot but think it vain and unfit to deliver him anv 
more.* ^ 


On July 17, 1703, Woodward told Thoresby of the plan 

for Lowthorp^s ‘‘extract of all the Philosophical Transac- 

tions, in which the discourses, that now lie in so great con 

fusion, will be all sorted, ranked, and reduced to a fit 

method.^* He added that “Sir Chr. Wren has not so much 

as made me a present of his Views of St. Paul’s, and you 

wonder that they travel not so far North as Yorkshire. I 

can assure you I reminded Mr. Wren of his promise more 
than once.”" 


Thoresby was a man of mild manners. His diary char¬ 
acterized everyone whom he met in London —Wood¬ 
ward, Evelyn, Hooke, Sloane — as “very courteous”or 
“particularly obliging” or “very civil”; and his letters 
were uniformly good-tempered. Yet Woodward often 
wrote to him condescendingly. The main part of the com¬ 
munication of July 17, 1703, is perhaps the most illumi¬ 
nating document among the many personal letters from 
Woodward’s pen which have been preserved: 

I am not $0 good at controversy, nor at making defences, or I 
had not been so long in arrear for an answer to your’s of the 
14th of June. I did not, in my last intend to charge you with 
a breach of promise; and I really believe I did not charge you 
with any such thing. But I intended to remind you of the bone 
you had mentioned in a former letter. And upon review of it, 
I find so great an ambiguity in the expression, that I cannot 
really distinguish whether you offer the bone or the account to 
my acceptance; but in truth I understood you of the b^^Ind 
did presume to put you in mind of it, and I assure you that 
letter contains not one syllable of its being lost. As it is, I am 


of Etnintnt Men Addressed to Ralph ^horeshy (1812) 1 
2. Ibid,, II, 26. ' J 
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well contented: and the design of that letter «„o 1 r l 

to put you in mind to send up some of th * further 

about Leeds, and of the ores, minerals anH f 

but I perceive the parts theSut' ^ „ot of Yorkshire; 

any thing I can spare from my own studies" 
gentleman; and I endeavoured to evince T ’ ^^7 curious 

to you in particular. But there is no life ‘ backward 

when it makes no return when there ' of commerce 

dance ,odoi.„i.h,l. mIWed""’afl" *7' l'""' 

fore to deal openly with you as if fc tv. ^ case, and there- 

how to interpret your gratifying me wir^hT^’ ^ 
pnxiucrion, of those parp, as other ,h!„ 7rfct‘sfehr"nd 

3 'S';nt“rse“.l:“ S 

A “coin of Quintillus” which Thoresby had sent as a 

W,»dw,,d though, or he dipped “ T lrS 
mail in the street to see who had written him so ?h1r h 

and bomk, Ae objM 

coum: he had disputed, in a printed letter (tfoPI Wo j 
in Yorkshire and LancaSleT' ."LTateT'^^^ 

spec, Thoresby^ entangled in ihe f onStS ^”0^ 
respondence issuing from the larr^r o'^^snire cor- 

Richardson that “the Doctor vnlfu • 

P»son; though he cL bT"^ Tanferv T" 

spects to the most obliging Dr. Sloane’’- and latL' ‘N 

perceive by D, Sloane you communieate'd to hi” wha! 

p. 108. ^ ^buyd, Ltthophylacu Bruannm Ichnographia (Oxford, 1760 ed.), 
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I writ, which put Dr. W. into a fret; but *tis no great mat¬ 
ter; for, tho* very ingenious, yet not the best temper'd.*’ * 
Richardson thought (July, 1702) that if Woodward’s 
‘'humour was as agreeable as his way of writing, he would 
be the mirror of this age; but his haughty temper will 
not down with any person that is his equal.” ^ This jeal¬ 
ousy was common knowledge. “I should be glad,” wrote 
Petiver to Richardson (1702), “to sprinkle some formed 
stones, and other fossils, in my future tables; although 
I should incur the good-natured Dr. Woodward’s dis¬ 
pleasure, who, I hear, suddenly designs to proclaim war, 
and damn all such as have meddled with his province.”^ 
Woodward’s general resentment led to the frantic declara¬ 
tion in a letter to Thoresby (July 18, 1702) that “by the 
blessing of God, this treatment, with some other that my 
labours have met with causelessly and unjustly, shall be 
candidly and plainly laid before the world, unless the 
authors themselves do me right.” ^ In the following winter 
(February 12, 1703) Vernon told Richardson that he had 
been in London, “ where I Ve met with every body very 
diligent in carrying on Naturall Philosophy. I’ve been 
with them all, except Woodward, who is fatally, by his 
proud and haughty behaviour, abandon’d and laught at 
by all.” s 

Woodward’s quarrel with the Sloane faction, after a 
less sensational interim, came to the boiling-point in 1710. 
In a printed letter (1708) concerning Scheuchzer’s Itinera 
AlpinUy Edward Lhuyd, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, had referred to Woodward’s hypothesis of “ an 


1. Extracts from the Correspondence of Richard Richardson^ pp. 46, 56. Sec 
also pp. 53, 65, and Letters of Eminent Men Addressed to Ralph ithoresby (1832), 

h 4®9» 4^4» 4^®’ 

2. Extracts . . . Richardson^ p. 67. 

3. A Selection of the Correspondence of Linnaeus and Other Naturalists (1821), 
]!» 162. 

4. Letters of Eminent Men Addressed to Ralph thoresby (1832), I, 420. 

5. Extracts . . . Richardson^ p. 73. 
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f„'”S o^aTihtwt’" aoLtlTr" 

serted thae Scheuchzer in h.s “ Epistle before the Tra^s 
lation [into Latin] of Dr. Woodward’s Essay” did not' 
subscribe to that hypothesis.’ As a result, said Lhuyd m 
a etter to Richardson {early m 1709) Woodward expos 
tulaeed «th both the secretaries about printing LhuS 
conmbution comfJamed of Sloane at a meeting of the 

of Lhuyd as 0 Follow.’ The fierceness of wLward’s frel 
mg may be J udged from his statement to Hearne (May za 
1709) that Lhuyd had given "so many Samples of a Mai ce 
to me of a Stamp so peculiar, and of a Dmation so long 
beyond that that humane Malice is wont to last that f 

w'that he r of tho 

Sco t at he so universaly meets with.”i' Yet Lhuvrl 
was generally honored. “Honest Lhwyd” he was caSed 
by Nicolson; and even by the crotchet/Hearne, whriiv 
mg at Oxford, had the advantage of intimacy, he wa; dl 
scribed as a person of singular modesty, good nature 
and uncommon industry.” Thoresby, prevented by bad 

Sch “W Richardson 

tunity of seeing Lhuyd, " whose Letter to you Is Try 
grateful to all ingenious gentlemen, save one Greshamite 
who has nothing good-humoured in him but the co3 

dTlJIouThaTi' “■* I**' ■"«' oft' 

truth IS, I got little of it this last Tour, for he mav not 

Mitch" excellent Secretary 

which all are covetous to be that have had the oppo^- 

I. ^^t^osophica/Trarjsac/iorjSy 'No. 216 p.icn 

i. ^>“rs MdrMeJ 10 Ra/pA nortsh\Utds, igi2) „ 

3 - Thomas Hearne, ColUclics (Oxford Historic^ Society), il. 201. 
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tunity of his converse, which is the most easy and obligine 
imaginable. 

In November, 1709, Woodward scored a triumph. At 
the annual elections of the Royal Society, Richard Waller 
who had served since 1687 as one of the two secretaries 
was displaced by John Harris, Woodward’s defender in 
the debate on the Deluge a dozen years earlier. In the 
following January, Woodward discussed this gratifying 
change in a boastful letter to Thoresby; predicted the 
fall of Sloane; and invited his correspondent to send con¬ 
tributions for the "Transactions to Harris or to himself. 
Presently he was bold enough to show publicly his resent¬ 
ment toward Sloane, who was still the other secretary. A 
letter dated March 28, 1710, from an anonymous Wood¬ 
ward partisan to the president. Sir Isaac Newton, de¬ 
scribed the historic occasion. At an ordinary meeting 
Sloane presented a translation of a medical work contain¬ 
ing statements which Woodward would not accept; there 
was an altercation; and, before the scene ended, Sloane 
*‘had recourse to grimaces very strange and surprising.’* * 

In May the Council reviewed the case. Upon Sloane’s 
denial of the “grimaces,” Woodward remarked, “Speak 
sense, or English, and we shall understand you.” ^ Two 
weeks later, at another meeting of the Council, Wood¬ 
ward having refused to apologize for this latest insult, it 
was voted that he be “removed from the Council for 
creating a disturbance by the said reflecting words”; and 

I. John Nichols, Illustrationsy I, 805. An advertisement in the Transact 
tions for January and February, 1709, warned the public that "Expressions 
which some have thought Reflecting*’ were to be read as "proceeding only from 
the Writers of the Papers, without receiving any Authority from the Royal 
Society," and asked that contributors send their papers "free from such Ex¬ 
pressions, as may give oflFence, or cause their Papers to be laid aside." 

1. Sir David Brewster, Memoirs 0/ the Lije^ WritingSy and T>iscourses of Sir 
Isaac Newton (Edinburgh, 1855), II, 245 flF. 

3. This devastating phrase appears also in Swift’s Public Spirit of the Whigs 
(1714): “The author of the Conduct of the Allies writes sense and English, 
neither of which the author of the Crisis understands." 
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a resolution was passed at the same time praising Sloane 
for his excellent services as secretary. Woodward took 
legal steps to compel the Council to reinstate him but 
without success; and the retirement of Harris at the end 
of a single year s service with the return of Waller to the 
office of c^worker with Sloane, indicates prompt repudfo 
non of the insurgents.' In the second year^fte^ this 

eruption at a great meeting” of the Royal Society (No 
vember, 1712), Richardson was chosen a member, having 
been proposed by Sloane earlier in the year. T^resb/ 
fehcitatmg Richardson in advance (September 5), de 
dared that his friend was justly admired by the members 

n in-nuurcd piece of form ah t v 

Dr. Woodward is your professed antagonist, and will (?f 
he can) expose and confute you. He treated me ve y 

rudely for arguing more vigorously for my dear S 
than he thought I needed to have interested myself- but 

ments in writing, and expected your return, that he St 
be more candid in his public censure. But, I believe Sn 

Jb.rhTw T'' hejound them of so little weigh" 

them.^.. % ^ ^“«he? of 

The feud of these years was in part personal and in nart 

intellectual. Woodward treated his contemporaries to bad 
manners and a disp ay of almost childish jealou y and 

which he never retreated under fire. In the midst Se/ 
ii.™ respect. « 

Harris was ‘‘by above 70 votes to u *’ discharge of 

^tded in our New House, which we kv^purchasedTn^F&rr 

hold our Meetings, and shall shortly remov "r 

Profes^r of that place" iLe„.r?%7^tZ 1 'I*' 
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A somewhat more favorable view of Woodward is re¬ 
flected in his relations with Thomas Hearne. Their ac¬ 
quaintance was entirely by letter, and the chief cause of 
its measurable amenity was Hearne*s belief in the antiq¬ 
uity of Woodward's Roman " shield. If Hearne, a man of 
inflexible mind, had ever visited London, inspected his 
great friend's collection, and put his hand on the shield it¬ 
self, the outcome might have been dramatic. Even at a 
distance, the two managed to exchange harsh words be¬ 
tween civilities. 

Hearne was told by Henry Dodwell (February 21,1710) 
that Woodward had got his treasure in an ironmonger’s 
shop,' and later by Woodward himself that he had bought 
it “of Mrs. Conyers, after the Death of her Father [John 
Conyers, apothecary and collector of relics], who found 
it in a Smiths shop near Tower Hill." ^ The uncovering 
of Roman remains when London was being rebuilt made 
plausible Woodward’s opinion that the shield was ancient 
— although now, having found its way by a devious course 
to the Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities 
of the British Museum, it is said by authorities there to be 
of little value, probably German, late sixteenth century, 
and generally ignored by students of armor.^ In 1705 
Woodward caused an engraving, as large as the original 
shield (about fourteen inches in diameter), to be made 
in Amsterdam, As impressions were distributed, antiqua¬ 
ries and critics took sides on the question of authenticity. 
From 1707 to 1713, letters on the subject passed fre- 

1. Hearne, Collections, II, 347. Woodward assured Dodwell that *'it had 

been twice patched with modern iron, so that it could not be later than the 
time of Charles the Great.** 

2. Ibid,, III, 499. 

3. The history of the shield is summarized in F. H. Cripps-Day, Record of 
Armour Sales, 1881-1924 (1925), p. xxxi. Cornelius, in the Memoirs of Scrib- 
IfruSy exclaimst You all know how I purchased that invaluable piece of 
antiquity, at the great (though inadequate) expense of all the plate of our family, 
how happily I carried it off, and how triumphantly I transported it hither, to 
rhe inexpressible grief of all Germany.*’ 
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quently between Gresham and thp • nn ^ 
,0 Thoresby „„ son,e H“™ 

direct Sloane I erase a pasSe in JonL 

against the Antiquity of my Shield ” • H ^ Clamours 

supported Woodward’s contention that thY"Vu 
ancient, as did Dodwell bur alcn i i shield was 

ward in maintaining that it was Wood- 

Votivi.” .„d no, K piL ' t '5' T' 

lieved.^ He reproduced the pnit. * ^ be- 

Livy,* and later in his edition of Swcl'”s 
Woodward’s hands on the deaThTTe " 

grearrffiVnlfyToJ'LWsM^^^^^^^^ 

dnsrions. and did l^X. 

and Sloane were liberal in subscribing V Pk^\ Woodward 

he got out at frequent intervals and b° 
tribute them in London / 

Mbited « My personal'int.re«rj|'"hr»e„".'" “■ 

£f trS'eat"'™!’''' h"(e 

of Heame's LelandJ. I was with bith 'ihe lecm ™X't 

1. Hearne, Collections II 'I'vi TKi» u i 

in Philosophical Transactions, No. i22^^Dn^ to Thoresby was printed 

13; Illustrations^ IV, loo- Letters a' Collections, II 

*912), pp, 142, ,99. ’ Addressed to Ralph Thoresby (Le;ds, 

2. Hearne, Collections, IV 74 

3. Oxford (1708), VI, 195’ 

Ji). Meantime thJ’pSure had Sn"incluSrB*''d"- 

iSet^hlahStS/r-” -r 

(Colkcions, IV, 7J. ^ deserve your thanks or Respect" 
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night and saw Dr. Woodward some days agoe, even those 
that cannot hit it in other matters concur in your deserved 
praise.” ' 

Although not a member of the Royal Society, Hearne 
was alive to its activities, and, on mentioning some gossip 
of the great fray, received from Woodward (December 
1710) a lofty disclaimer, unitemized: 

I hope you will a litle moderate your Concern about the 
Royal Society: and not let that which makes others only laugh, 
make a Gentleman of your good Sense uneasy. That whole 
affair has been for a long Time, during the present Management 
only a Subject of Jest among People of Understanding, At that 
Distance you may make some Judgment of the Performances 
here by Perusal of the late Philosoph. Transactions, Those, who 
are the most capable of serveing the Design of the Society, 
stand off, and will not communicate or join where there are 
such doings. There were some Intentions of late to retrieve the 
Society; but all were prevented by a Mystery of Iniquity that 
reigns there, and that I must not unfold now.^ 

Being an outsider, Hearne contrived to keep his deal¬ 
ings with Sloane unentangled with his more intimate 
dealings with Woodward. He had many a friendly com¬ 
munication from Gresham on archaeological subjects. 
Yet Woodward was sometimes on edge, and on such occa¬ 
sions was mollified only when Hearne diluted his inde¬ 
pendent views with adulation. 

In the latter part of 1712 there was a bitter exchange 
between the two men, actually the fault of neither, con¬ 
cerning a “Letter” of Woodward’s on an antiquarian sub¬ 
ject addressed to Sir Christopher Wren, which Hearne had 
recently printed in one of the volumes of Leland’s ///«- 
erary^ and which to his dismay Edmund Curll now sent 
word was to be reprinted separately at Woodward’s re¬ 
quest. Hearne took the proceeding “very unkindly,” and 

1. Hearne, Collectionsy III, 417. 

2, Ibid.y p. 99. See also pp. 115, 124, 
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te»te„ed to withdraw from the shield project unless 
Woodward would assure him that no similar thine “shall 
be done with respect to Mr. Dodwells Discourse, at least 
that you will not perswade nor desire any one to do it “ 
In replymg Woodward described Cyrils letter as “one 
continued Falsehood from Beginning to Ending": up- 
raided Hearne for failing to run down the facts; found it 
hard to be put to defend" himself; and suggested the 

P f ‘ “ ““""Kript, “ for 1 will „?ver make 
all those Professjons, nor enter into those Articles that you 
prescribe me. He asked two of his friends, who had b«n 
present when he refused Cyril's proposal, to tell Hearne the 
truth, and in their letters Hearne was again reprimaS 

opened to the trickery of Curll, sent abject apolciies aS 
hoped for a return "to our former innocen; anru^ll 

thriH, hT’ 'n ■'O"" of 'his Affah 

hotly insisted that if you can not treat and act with me 
on the same Termes that all Mankind besides do, and some 
in Affairs of vyy great Moment; and have some Rdvan^ 
upon my Understanding, and Integrity, twill be much 
your most prudent Way not to treat or act with me at ah '' 
But he now was glad to find Hearnes “co..; r j l . 

Affair that Curll lead you into," assured him that "when 
you know me better, you’ll give vour self nn T. u ■ 

g t kind, and even expressed a hope that 

Hearne might spend Christmas in London/ ^ 

Hearne was oversensitive, often in a state of self oitv 
and much influenced bv nrpinriiVas u- • 

Bishop Nicolson was consistently hostile, almost asTas 
sionate, his diary shows, as that of Woodward tow^ard 

of his"w'"“'r ^ edition 

his //u/oma/ Library, he was, wrote Hearne (Septem- 
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her, 1714), “so far from correcting the gross Mistakes in 
the former Ed. that in this 2d, he hath added a great 
Number besides, thereby plainly verifying his character 
of being a proud, haughty, ignorant, peevish and huffing 
Writer. ' His real opinion of Woodward is not easy to 
formulate; but perhaps it is best shown in an entry in his 
diary for October 27, 1713, where in his fiercest manner he 
tried to balance sober judgment against report and un- 
happy personal experience; 

I have been told that Dr. John Woodward, of the Royal 
Society, had the greatest Share in that most silly, ridiculous, in¬ 
judicious, rhapsodical and illiterate Tract about the Stunsfield 
Pavement, which bears the name of that Natural Fool . 
John Poynter of Merton. . . . Now whether Woodward did 
really assist or not, I will not pretend to say; tho’ I can hardly 
think him so weak. Nor is it almost possible to think that any 
one else but such a one as Poynter should be concerned in writ¬ 
ing such a wretched Discourse, tho’ I know that there are many 
that say, Woodward is a Person of the lowest Class, and produce 
Reasons for their Assertions, which however I give not much 
heed to, I having in many Instances found him my Friend, not¬ 
withstanding in some Particulars he hath behaved himself like 
an Enemy, and in an imperious, haughty manner.’ 

Aside from henchmen of the Harris type, Hearne in his 
adherence to Woodward was exceptional. Woodward 
except for one brief interlude, was an “out”; and anti¬ 
quaries who came to London and hobnobbed with Sloane 
were marked men. Bishop Nicolson noted in his diary for 
January 5, 1705, that Woodward called him “to his (as he 
thinks it) richer Museum ” before Nicolson had half satis¬ 
fied himself with a view of the library and public museum 
of the Royal Society, at that time housed at Gresham.J 

1. Hearne, Col/ectionSf IV, 405. 

2. p, 253. 

3. transactions of the Cumberland and fVestmorland Antiquarian and Ar¬ 
chaeological Society^ New Series, H (1902), 226. 
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HcRrnc would never be a.n l 11 

was unselfish; he made himself useflfto^Woldtard’h^^" 

his reputation was never estrangement; and 

on Woodward’s arch enemv —1, k ^ personal call 
upon that enemy as his own friend*^^ d ^ ^ looked 

Thoresby expressed to Richardson’danuaTyt^iS^^^ 

be joyn’d” with Sloane’s.- 

Woodward and the Scriblerians 

Against the background of Woodward’s sen.^rin 1 

Scriblerus group seems mild ptvful . d' 

Swift, in a forei^ord to his mnSaJp ftemperate. 

plained that a parchment bearing th^^nr*^ 17 a 

sTuck i. digging. gi’ “t Sitr “h*: 

as I am informed, is now in rhe h i r . . 

Dr. Woodward, F, R. S. where T ingenious 

not be refused the satisfaction of sSng’i?- Th°“' 

months later, noted in the fLrth ^ 

S-y iaiS ; c’r“- 

SiS Site 

When the Scriblerus Club wlT Scriblerus. 

.he DedweU wLwStara ““I,"' '^' 4 , 

the controversy was therefore public.* ^ 

1. ^tracts . . Richardson, p. 227. 

2. an admirable history nf Srrikia • • • 

o/^uguuan Undo. (Cambridge. MaasacWrSrpf.’i^^^^^^ 
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Cornelius Scriblerus, it is said in Chapter III of the 
Memoirs, was possessed of “an antique buckler, which he 
held as a most inestimable relic.” He kept it in a case lest 
It contract any modern rust. Having invited a company 
of learned men to supper in order that they might hear a 
dissertation which he had composed upon the shield, and 
help him calculate the nativity of his infant son Martinus 
he entrusted the relic to a house-maid, with orders to lav 
the child carefully in it. At the proper moment in his an¬ 
nouncement of the impending ceremony, he summoned 
the maid, took the child in his arms, invited his guests to 
behold the rust on the shield — “ this beautiful varnish of 
time, this venerable verdure of so many ages” — but pres 
ently with a wild cry let both shield and infant drop to 
the ground. “The truth was, the maid (extremely con¬ 
cerned for the^ reputation of her own cleanliness, andher 
young master’s honour) had scoured it as clean as her 
andirons. The moans of Cornelius, when hartshorn and 
the noise of shrill voices had revived him, were mingled 
with agonized reflections: ^ 

“Where, where is the beautiful crust that covered thee so 
long ? where those traces of time and fingers as it were of an¬ 
tiquity? Where all those beautiful obscurities, the cause of 
much delightful disputation, where doubt and curiosity went 
hand in hand, and eternally exercised the speculations of the 
learned! All this the rude touch of an ignorant woman hath 
done away I The curious prominence at the belly of that figure, 
which some taking for the cuspis of a sword, denominated a 
Roman soldier; others accounting the Insignia Virilia, pro¬ 
nounced to be one of the D/7 Termini; behold she hath cleaned 
it in like shameful sort, and shown to be the head of a nail.’* 

The gossips examined the relic, found it to be only a 
sconce, and urged Cornelius to be comforted.* He at 

I. The remarks of the gossips, who asked only if the child was hurt, are 
singularly like the John .£»//dialogue: “‘Come, come, all is well; what has the 
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Ihfif of "’f tha, 

should contract in his education ndiKever be' “n 

hy modern polishing. But the buckfer was no, Sm 

SouU be rem 3 formJ'frSisll*'' 'f« 

Kemp, incrusred i, with a new r„s°' and «f Mt- 

cut has been engraved and exhihifA^ ^ u whereof a 

of the learned. contentation 

Woodward’s opinion of his buchlpr ca» r u r . 
Latin letter to the Abbot Bignon at Paris (April 23 

having been tempered with peculiaf care J^ h ^ D 

shield, Le hnngt h oAer "acred h- 
pie. He could Lt “ndemUd ^ 
about antique things could fail to recno"^"""- 

thefat A” .heichliectt':„rbuSgs'L“h"S "f 

ancient Rome, to say nothing of the arT/lu 

and he assured the Abbot thaHrh^ ^ equestrian battle; 

should see this shlld aJd comna ' ^"“q^^^es 

works of the same kind rhev ^ u recent 

He wrote to Hearne (May lyTaWhat th^^ minds.' 

Italy, whither he had sen, Llal ‘cols' b 

taken With the rivnAirc”. ji much 

he did not believe Hearne would^‘-Think?«^to 

of the Antiquity of theThfeM ^ who pretend to doubt 
_^ y ^ since there’s not a Man, 

man mats ateL’Tblson! tL^tn hour'a h^'r ^ ® " 

I. Ward, n/LivLlf7,p T '’*'’",'''"’8 « bis shop door.- 
p. .40. ’ ^ 0/ College (.740). Appendix. 
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who IS a Judg, all over Europe, who doubts of it.” ' But 
Alexander Cunningham had written the Earl of Oxford 
from Milan in October of the preceding year that “on the 
questions sent from England I consulted the antiquaries 
Eome, in short all of em say it is not ancient.** * 

The Memoirs were discursive, and satirized many as¬ 
pects of false learning. The ridicule of the shield, given aii 
exceptionally dramatic setting, was used as the culmina¬ 
tion of Cornelius*s fantastic plans for the early education 
of his son; but these plans, treated in the opening chap¬ 
ters, had nothing to do with Woodward. A parenthetical 
Item in Chapter X stated that Martinus ** attended Or 
Woodward through a twelvemonth*s course of vomition.*’ 
The only other part of the Memoirs involving Woodward 
was the final chapter, a miscellaneous list of the projects 
of Martinus, “made and to be made, written and to be 
written, known and unknown,** which referred in several 
of its details to Woodward*s notion of the abyss — the 
“new theories of the Deluge,** the use of the "materia 
subtths in resolving the grand phenomena of nature,** 
determination of “ the proportion of the specific gravity 
of solid matter to that of fluid** in the universe, and a 
“menstruum to dissolve the stone, made of Dr. Wood¬ 
ward’s Universal Deluge-water.” This chapter ridiculed 
Whiston also, and the current passion for devices and 
theories, in fact, IVIartmus was called the Philosopher of 
Ultimate Causes, since by a sagacity peculiar to himself, 
he hath discovered effects in their very cause; and with¬ 
out the trivial helps of experiments, or observations, hath 
been the inventor of most of the modern systems and 

hypotheses.” Woodward was a convenient and apt 
illustration. 

The editorial labors of Pope in preparing the Memoirs 
for their first publication in 1741 were extensive; hence 

1. Hearne, CoUectionSy III, 345, 476. 

2. Portland MSS. Historical Manuscripts Commission, V (1899), 100. 
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r^ur“s:p?;rArVtc - 

B impossible. The talent arrayed behind’Ma ~ 

sufficiently varied to ridicule injudicious dijp^g i“"evlry 

conhned within a circFe havi^ra S, tntTf 
■ p ! u '"dicate without fuliv evni.in 

laborators to count him the master spirit''°ML?if S'' 
pages, moreover, show signs of his wit or nfir 
Composite authorship is not to be denied- but 

without the sup^rt L'eT 

earned out with gusto, and is untinged wfth mdr^'°” 

Jn Essay oj the Learned Martinu^ C/- •// 

/f i" Volnme iTlZ's^ 

Dr..,F.R.S.,from the d “r. “ fNubTa”' 

pose, as Pope described it to Spence “L » “'’ ’a '’“’j 
as build general assertions upon two or thre^ 1“^'“ ' 
tions from the ancients"! aSd since WoirfwardTad pX 

a “Letter to Sir Christopher Wren conceived, 

on ancientiife.’^t is poss a?A ? 

be was again used ’as a font e"am”pi?:“A 

on the ancients than did the Scriblerians in tb^’ ^ 
ture; he peppered the pages with footnotes 

which _ afar dtS^‘‘ir.““''O." 'be Druids, 

'heir belief in Snsr;al„ ” ^”2 "'t""”’ 

saeri/ice-concludes: "This is the miin of what aIiT,- 
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uity hath transmitted down to us of the Theology and Phi 
losophy of the Druids: and, by this, ’twill not be hard to 
frame a Judgment of their Science, as to the Stars the 
World, Nature, and the Power of the Gods; of which we 
have not the Particulars.” ' 

The satire of the Origin of Sciences on this method is 
unobtrusive, but in the early part insistent. “Though all 
we directly hear is of their military achievements, in the 
brave defence of their country from the annual invasions 
of a powerful enemy, yet I cannot doubt but that they 
[the early Pygmaeans] excelled as much in the arts of 
peaceful government; though there remain no traces of 
their civil institutions.” This tentative idiom of the over¬ 
confident scholar is employed in all its known forms: 
“I cannot but persuade myself”; “if I should conjec- 
ture . . . it ought not to seem more incredible than .. .”• 
“nothing is more natural to imagine”; “it should seem* 
that the first principles of science must be received from 
that nation”; “I am much inclined to believe”; “India 

may be credibly supposed”; “I make no question that 
there are remains.” 

Pope’s words recorded by Spence, and the preface to 
Pope’s Works, Volume II (1741), headed “The Book¬ 
sellers to the Reader,” assign the authorship of this piece 
to Arbuthnot, Parnell, and Pope in varying combinations, 
It doubtless represents composite work in an unusual de¬ 
gree; circumstances indicate that it may have been in the 
hands of Parnell when he spent the summer weeks of 1714 
with Pope at Binfield. Yet Arbuthnot’s share, if in the 
presence of Scriblerus we have the temerity to judge at all 
from content and manner, was considerable. The elabo¬ 
rate tracing of the history of a pre-Trojan and pre-Theban 

f 

I. An Account of Some Roman Urns^ and other Antiquities^ Lately Digged up 
near Bishops-Gate, lyith Brief Reflections upon the Antient and Present State of 

London (1713), Section 22. This is the Curll edition. The edition of 1723 has a 
slightly different title. 
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S.mh *iir by a day, in the creation,” 

through their later commerce with beasts, so that they 

are now undistinguished, and known onl^ by the same 

appellation as the man-tiger, and the monkey,” is sue- 

ceeded by a less pedestrian conclusion in which caricature 
of unscientific argument yields to merry suggestions for 

satirizing Woodwardian ” methods is much less notkf 
able as the essay proceeds; and the author’s interest is7n 

turvy program for the improvement of the several sci 

'-«P--ble spirit, as 

which Woodward, onder rhe guiac of F„4Tle, thT'cfn'.r'a'l 
chara«er bore the brunt of excessive attack. The Scrib 

rdepa^rture orArbuthnorfrom St! Ja^es^'^l^d Wt 

and Parnell had long been in Ireland when Gay, five days 

ann 7 unced, 7 n 7 [s TvTrSemett^ to 7 h 

that he had had “the asSnc^’"o;t;o'";^f3 
The public were well aware that Pope and Arbuthnot 

were concerned; published criticism involved both of 

J% memoir prefixed to the 1770 edition of 

■tin.;; S'Pof ArbX'i' 

jointly with Pope assisting Gay/' ^ 

helper in this enterprise, except by occasional 

edition of ^he ^mcdk^lou^lrtrkTL nTo"foH*’'T °" 8 'nal 

but this memoir (according to AndreiJ^V • not his father’s; 

.778. which appeLed while George Arb«Zt 

over and had stated that it misreDresenfetl read 

the memoir are correct. nothing. The other ascriptions of 
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critics who were convinced that Gay assumed too much 
of the responsibility.- But since the ridicule of Wood¬ 
ward combines medicine with natural history, there has 
been some tendency to think of Fossile as Arbuthnot’s 
creation. When Fossile has been married to Townlev 
woman whose name is descriptive, he proclaims “a solemn 
Suspension of Arms between Medicine and Diseases” in 
honor of his new wife, whom he salutes as “thou best of 
my Curiosities.” The behavior of his niece Phoebe Clin- 
ket, who, although taken into the house to regulate its 
affairs, makes pastorals instead of puddings, and “when 
she should be raising Paste, is raising some Ghost in a new 
Tragedy,” is traced to "a Procidence of the Pineal Gland 
which has occasioned a Rupture in her Understanding ’’ 
Fossile puts off a half dozen variously afflicted patients 
with uniform directions for “a quieting draught,” and 
repeatedly rushes away to look after the Countess of Hip- 
pokekoana, whose case is desperate, for “ the Emetick has 
overwrought, and she is in Convulsions.” Townley’s lover 
Plotwell, disguised as Dr. Cornelius Lubormirski, bandies 
medical terms with Fossile; in the final scene Dr. Nautilus 
and Dr. Possum wrangle over medicines; and there are 
anatomical terms here and there throughout the play. 

It is hazardous to charge every powder-and-potion item 
to Arbuthnot. More important, even if he coined them 
they are so intricately woven in with the general satire 
that only the shaping hand of an experienced dramatist 
can have made use of them. George Sherburn, in tracing 
Eortunes and IVIisfortunes of this celebrated play, 
has not only shown that, contrary to the oft-repeated 
statement of its “failure,” it had an unusually good run. 


I. Austin Dobson suspected that Gay “did no more than bear the blame*’ 
of the production {MisceUanies^ first series, New York [1898], p. 258). W. H 
Kearley Wright more specifically denied that Gay had “very much to do with 
the work, the chief characters in which were most certainly the creations of 
Pope and Arbuthnot” (John Gay, Fables, ed. Wright [1889], p 23) 
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but has judged it “by no means so scurvy a performance 
is enferraininJ Despite Its coarseness, it 

.t IS closely knit. The main thread of Fossile’sStrous 
marriage (having no basis in Woodward’s life) involves 

UndeXt) iLTca? 

of etfX ““'PtoS L“e°K 

which the secondary story of Clinket and Lr^'lfortuLre 

27e*ac o'; 7 •’ 

the action, is given an organic relationshio to rhp 
general scheme. Arbuthnot’s drLatic skill, as exhibited 

on {1e”nsffor ?h“P'*” Psychological perception, not 
n a sense for the nice construction required for a plav 

;5 df Jo''"’* «;= 

Moreover, even in the character of Fossile the medical 
Items are intermingled with references to WooWs 
vaganes as a natural philosopher, which, through th^fn 
eduction of the mummy and the crocodile become the 
ore sensational part of the ridicule. “What hast thou 

convinced thaf h;! v .^^^laims the victim when he is 
meed that his wife is a wanton t-Ur. 

divert thyself still with the Spoils of Quarries a^d Lai 

errand, when he ca k ^^f^cm'rski’s ostensible 

and SriJnl A -i. ° Luminary of all Arts 

and ^^clences, de illustrious Doctor Fossile ” is t-n “ 1 

commutation (what do you call iti 1 ’ ]a 

»mc of my ,i„p for SCT' 

sum seizes a • l i * i Fos- 

Fossile cries, “Hold, Sir* Yoir;dll’not 

Mo^roy, bo. spoil -my ■Ro’:;;„tc7c™'''Ktf? 2 
.nd G. B. Hill (ondmnii o’as h' foortleye. 

0.«, AIMrc Niddl, aad «rrX‘if “'bat 
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criticizing Clinket’s tragedy, entitled ^he Universal Del¬ 
uge, Sir Tremendous objects to the tops of steeples risine 
above the flood — for “if Stones were dissolved, as a late 
Philosopher hath proved, how could Steeples stand?” 
Such references were in the main within the power of any 
Scriblerian; the Memoirs had not only displayed Wood¬ 
ward’s romantic theories on antiquities and natural his- 
tory, but had even touched upon his standard use of 

yomition.” There are, in fact, several points at which 
this farce echoes theories of Martinus or his father, such 
as Fossile’s belief that “ the Intellects of the Infant de¬ 
pend upon the Suppers of the Parents,” and the indelicate 
but laughable episode concerning tokens of virginity. 

If a letter from Gay to Pope, used by William Ayre in 
his Memoirs of Pope (1745) but not otherwise traceable, 
could be proved authentic, there would be good evidence 
that Gay virtually claimed the piece as his own. In any 
case Pope is quoted by Spence as having said: “Mr. Ad¬ 
dison and his friends had exclaimed so much against Gay’s 
Three Hours after Marriage, for obscenities, that it. pro¬ 
voked him to write ‘A Letter from a Lady in the City to 
a Lady in the Country,’ on that subject,” which Pope 
“prevailed upon Gay not to print.” And in an undated 
letter (1717) to Parnell, Pope stated that “Gay’s play, 
among the rest, has cost much time and long suflering to 

stem a tide of malice and party, that certain authors have 
raised against it.” ' 

Sherburn has called the exact share of each of the three 
contributors a “doubtfully fruitful field for discussion.” 
This is true. But if unchartable, the share of Arbuthnot at 
any rate appears slight for two circumstantial reasons: 
he had not been concerned in previous clashes with per¬ 
sons satirized in the farce, except Woodward, who grad¬ 
ually since the Deluge debate twenty years earlier had 


I. Pope, IVorks (ed. Elwin-Courthope), VII, 464. 
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^ with com¬ 

parative leniency m printed attacks upon the authors. 

ope s war with John Dennis, satirized in the play as Sir 

b infT’ “ 'i'd since 

Denni? < 1 " fnimm, with an implied reference to 
had slid Pope 

Twere well might critics still this freedom take, 
but Appius reddens at each word you speak 
And stares tremendous, with a threat’ning eye 
Like some fierce Tyrant in old tapestry.' 

Dennis’s retaliation, Reflections upon a late Rhapsody 
called an Essay upon Criticism, appeared promptly (mif 

nts tvntmgs, which came out in May, 1716, only a few 
months before Three Hour, was performed The «rs, two 

an?.,: of •i'c "'W appeared in 

after rL HoureZr^ll^'fT^Z^^’ 
was involved m these skirmishes. The inmdu^L? 
his tragi-comicd faree” The Mod, (pnEed in 

dnee me??;?"; I^Et‘a.'V'hTs?;;f ^ 

IS Horrid and Tremendous, and the whole Pkee wi«en 1 c' 
cording to the exactest Rules of Dramatic PoTtrv as f 

elaborate lISert«[onr’’^^Th^ 

.hU inr„~endI^wrfL’SEr^^ 

not at all concern’d at this Ttagedp-rrei’nTi^-^red“ 

I. Compare Charles Gildon’s remark n ■ • , ,■ 

Mythmg of tragedy in the piece it lies in rh^ If f “11' ‘here is 

ond of it he had rather use" in’ v I Z th!n1l “ 

(Pope, ff^orks, V, 41). ^ ^ beloved Iphigenia” 
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the Players, when I consider how many of your immortal 
Compositions have met with no better Reception. I atn 
proud to answer the malicious World in this Case, with 
that memorable Saying which was formerly apply’d to 
Scahger, ‘I had rather be in the Wrong with the ingenious 
Mr. D***, than in the Right with any body else.’” 

The long quarrel of Cibber and Pope is generally said to 
have begun with Three Hours after Marriage^ in which 
Cibber, one of the managers of Drury Lane, played the 
part of Plotwell. In certain lines spoken by other charac¬ 
ters, and sometimes in his own lines, there were veiled 
thrusts at Cibber which he did not appreciate until after 
the run of the play was at an end. He then retaliated by 
making impromptu reference to the farce in a revival of 
The Rehearsal in February. His own testimony, in A Let¬ 
ter from Mr. Cibber to Mr. Pope, which he wrote in 1742 
after his enthronement in The Dunciad, states that on the 
entrance of the two Kings of Brentford, he (as Bays) re¬ 
marked, “Now, Sir, this Revolution, I had some Thoughts 
of introducing, by a quite different Contrivance: but my 
Design taking air, some of your sharp Wits, I found, had 
made use of it before me; otherwise I intended to have 
stolen one of them in, in the Shape of a Mummy, and 
t’other, in that of a Crocodile.” Pope, according to Cib¬ 
ber’s account, went behind the scenes and, “with his Lips 
pale and his Voice trembling,” fell upon him “with all the 
foul Language, that a Wit out of his Senses could be capa¬ 
ble of” — whereupon Cibber assured him that so long as 
he played Bays, he would “never fail to repeat the same 
Words over and over again.” 

Whatever the precise details, it is certain that Gay too 
was involved in a back-stage conflict.’ An anonymous 
“Letter” attached to an edition of Three Hours published 

I. Sec Sherburn in Modern XXIV, p. 107. In his new volume, 

fhe Early Career of Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), p. 197, Sherburn adds a 
contemporary letter which records Gay’s part and confirms that of Pope. 
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in 1761 described an encounter between Cibber and Gav 

- “OP?"'- "> Mr cTbtr o’;' 

was the common town and tabJe-talk for some time ’> 
an unmistakable contemporary echoes of such 

tory Poem ” which is “Inscribed to Mr P ^ula- 

and Success behind Drury-Lane Scenes And V Jr' 

like Dennis, had been mocked by Gay in 1712^0 
dialogue apDended tn -i / ^ 7^2 in a lively 

wherein Booth, Wilks, and Mrs°oi;fidd 

rxchange pointed witticisms a, Cibb“ leme “ 

in none of these confllrf-c u^f r 

of rare, an,,, was Arbut’hnMTonTereS I'tSffi'T 
hostillfp to the play no dolril'Xi™^^ 
rera foThe' “ t"'*'"' Immediate past'’a!d 

new pamphlet. As for the printed attacks ^ 

buthno, was not gL m„i ZZ^ He"’;'’ 

who has been sLetlv doaT ^“.^''o^ship with Pope, 
Gay has all the risk:^ ^ ® ^^^^'^vement while 

"Timothy Drub’TboutM^rchT^^T^^^ bv 

"l-tB' =-r" (M. Cw... c. 

Iho* are, in ^fulUnd aatire, 

‘’“^y of F^r. Edmund Curl!, bookseller Poison, 

Account ojthe most deplorable Condition of Mr ^Fd’ “P''”®*')' 'n A further 
Just, a, MP3. Centlivre that seem:: LfbefTet 

of Clinket, who (as Sherburn has demonstramai a r" ‘^*'®''acterization 
m some particulars. monstratcd) stands for that writer, at least 
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A.: Hold, Brother! thou forget’st the Scenes I made; 

This Boast of thine, is but a Gasconade: * 

Such vain Ambition let thy Friend controul, 

Nor suffer Pride so far to swell thy Soul; 

Then have not I to Praise an equal Claim? 

And is not Arbuthnot as Great a Name? 

P.: Since then so slyly thou hast lent an Ear, 

Whilst I, deep musing, thought no Creature near* 
Know, Caledonian, Thine’s a simple Part, 

Scarce any thing but some Quack-Terms of Art, 

Hard Words, and Quibbles; but ’tis I that sting. 

And on the Stage th’ Aegyptian Lovers bring; 

Miss Phoebe, Plotwell, Townley, all are Mine, 

And Sir Tremendous: — Fossile's only Thine.* 

When the two are reconciled, and Gay has appeared with 
the bad news that the play has been hissed, Arbuthnot*s 
disappointment echoes Pope’s with proper variations: 

Have I for this almost renounced my Art, 

And of my Patients lost the greatest Part? 

Better I had turn’d Quack, and kept a Stage, 

Than toil’d and writ for such a senseless Age! 

The action of l*he Confederates as a whole, however, stig¬ 
matizes Pope chiefly, as does the severe prologue. The 
preface and the final poem concern themselves with Gay; 
the latter also seeks to humiliate Pope, but ignores Ar¬ 
buthnot altogether. 

In A Complete Key to the New Farce^ call'd Three Hours 
after Marriage y with an Account of the Author Sy by “E. 
Parker, Philomath,” there are no charges against Arbuth¬ 
not to match those of personal malice and ingratitude to 
friends brought against both his collaborators.' Only 
Fossile’s reference to “ the Haft of an Antediluvian Trowel, 
unquestionably the Tool of one of the Babel Masons” 
occasions the criticism, “This is according to our Scotch 

I. In some of his charges against Pope and Gay, Parker (as Sherhurn has 
proved) was in error. 
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one or two anatomical ob- 

Arf ro h- k u ^ Skill in Surgery, the 

Art to which he was bred at Glascow.” Leonard WeLtS 

/. Cc/i. ridiculed both Pope and cTy in 
wits cond^^n ^ number of fictitious 

S.d ~ P between bad md 

wakes the soul, or warms the heart.” In the Darts 
the poem dealing with the “artless low obscenities^” of 

La?r,T ” a"P''= '“S”-" Z in 

eluded, but was treated as a mere assistant: 

The province ol delight two Bards invade, 
moc astrology and empVic aid. 

hatVofp’opt'whomV'’ ^ound traces of the 

Arbuthnot was b m but his only hint of 

uiiuioc was in mention of a false and aKc..;^ r 

- Wri. i■ 

defended Woodward by declariM'fh'E/"''''‘*n'‘'’ 

these Malicious Triflers are nr,r ® ^ ^ known 

°f W'd Gentleman aft^H^m Ye 7 th^"- 5 °^ 
of Woodward was so severe rk ► a l”' 1 ridicule 

with it is surprising; his belief tlfa7 connection 

differed sharply frL PnZ ^P'^'on in which he 

ment and conviction. A feTyLJsTa? 

interest wheE Po~ yave 1/? 

and personal twist The extraoEp^™'”' * controversial 

I he extraordinary success of Gay’s 
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farce The What d'ye Call If, which had seen twenty-eight 
performances between February, 1715, and May, 1715 
was obviously a spur to further effort; and it seems prob¬ 
able that Arbuthnot’s entirely natural enlistment in the 
new enterprise took place when only innocent amusement 
was to come of it, and that when its ambitious author 
overshot the mark he had no power, and perhaps no posi¬ 
tive desire, to interfere or to withdraw. 

^hat his assistance was left-handed, every circumstance 
indicates. And the less his responsibility, the more credit¬ 
able his omission of anything like a disclaimer in the sub¬ 
sequent notoriety. It is regrettable that there is no firm 
ground for crediting him with some of the more deft ironical 
passages. Certainly it would have been both character¬ 
istic and worthily mischievous of Arbuthnot to put into the 
mouth of Fossile the reassuring remark — when Nautilus 
and Possum swore not to damage the crocodile or deface 
any hieroglyphic — “ I never oppose a luciferous Experi¬ 
ment. It is the beaten Highway of Truth.” 

A Scriblerus paper first published as a separate pamphlet 
(the only one so published) in 1722 “ by Abraham Gunter, 
Philomath,” reproduced in the “third volume” (1732) of 
the Motte Miscellanies as “by Mart. Scriblerus, Philo¬ 
math. A Well-Wisher to the Mathematicks,” and eventu¬ 
ally included in Volume II (1742) of the Bathurst-Gilliver 
Miscellanies as by Arbuthnot and Pope, was not itself an 
attack upon Woodward, but gave rise to one soon after 
its original appearance. The Scriblerus piece, called Annus 
Mirabilis, warns the public that incident to “the famous 
conjunction [of Jupiter, Mars, and Saturn] to be cele¬ 
brated the 29th of this instant December 1722,” there 
will be a mutual transformation of the sexes. The change 
will take place as the audience are assembled at theopera 
^^and “to prevent the disorders that may happen upon 
this occasion, is the chief design of this paper.” The ex¬ 
change women who are to become “our right worshipful 
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M««Atatives," the prudes aud censorious old maids 
who are to become Judges, the physicians who are to be! 
come mm-ket-women. and numerous others are given SM 

hrTad T >l» "e» mate 

have had a long interim ,n which to become bellicose i! 
one of the more conservative illustrations devised. 

Sir Walter Scott, who did not know of the original 
pamphlet, suspected "that this ludicrous but inderen 

rfellaT” tL” “"'t"'”" ”0 

tne Miscellany. 1 he general notion of concocting a HkI, 
» speed ,s more like Arbuthnot than the flavor 0“ 

»em'rChiS^f! Vr ” ‘‘S m.?m !!e 
fwas ascribe'S'it^; ''P",'; 

Pope hid wrkten'on 

is a^stratrerearnr '722: “Dr. Arbuthnot 

bastards at other f 

T ^ December.< It is possible that Arbuthnot 

sketched the paper as early as September and turned i 
over to an acquaintance who for some reason spoke of it 

was reownmended bv titf OrNovlnte'^r^8 'TtS “"'r h 

your service to Lady Harvey Shl u L /i; 'f ^*‘^1 "\ gave 

that was wrote on her, to the tune of Molly Moi'anrse°n?to"’h "‘’““h 

a begging poet,... and desired him to chanve'^L a u 

authors, Mr. Pulteney and Lord Ch«terfil u which the 

was against that, though I had a hand in the iirt''"sh‘^ ®««ndres. I 

heve, with the ballad, but only with beine bit” f A rlr^^^<I^k”°r 

Arbuthnot^ p. 114). ® (Aitken, ^he Life and Works of 

t 1. a <■.■ 7 ), 166. 

4 * Griffith, p. 565. 
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as Pope s, and that Pope touched it up later in the season 
Such forethought, however, seems improbable; the 

bastard may have been something now completely lost 
On the whole it is more likely that Arbuthnot originated or 
contributed to the idea, that Pope, with or without hi 
help, worked it up, and that this was what Pope had in 
mind in 1742. The ascriptions of the Miscellanies ( 17 . 0 ^ 
are p^tty clearly wrong in attaching Arbuthnot’s name 
with Pope s to Stradhng versus Styles, but otherwise are 
generally dependable if collaboration is understood as a 
sufficiently flexible term. Obviously Annus Mirahilh did 
not belong to the club days of Martinus, but was com¬ 
mandeered ten years after its first appearance. 

This pamphlet led some bold spirit to write An Epistle 
to the Most Learned Doctor W--d — d, “from a Prude that 
was unfortunately metamorphos’d on Saturday Decpm 
ber 29, 1722,” printed by t" W. and sold by J.’ Sms' 
and others, 1723. Mr. Faber, who reprints the poem 
among the doubtful works of Gay, is inclined to think that 
Arbuthnot rather than Gay was the author. He admits 
that “in 1723 Gay was a good deal in Arbuthnot’s com¬ 
pany; and that, while Arbuthnot was undoubtedly the 
source of all the opprobrium heaped upon Woodward Gay 
may have taken his cue from his friend’’; and he observes 
a remarkable parallelism between a passage in this poem 
and one in Gay’s Eptstle to a Lady on her Passion for Old 
China (1725). However, the latter reads to him “like the 
work of a professional writer - and by 1723 Gay was an 
old hand at this sort of thing; the former like the work of 
an amateur — such as Arbuthnot was, for all his wit and 
invention.” Faber adds the argument of a hidden bit of 
mockery meant for Woodward in an earthquake-chasm- 
mountain simile of the poem, “natural from Arbuthnot 
but scarcely so probable from Gay.” ' ’ 

I. ‘The PoHicatlVorh of John Gay, ed. G. C. Faber (Oxford, 1926). pp. xxxi- 
xxxii, 6 j 9 642. There was a Dublin reprint of the Epistle, with the date of the 
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The poem may not have been Gay’s at all.' On the 
other hand, attempts to ascribe it to Arbuthnot, when ex¬ 
ternal history is silent, are peculiarly treacherous. Ama¬ 
teurish^ workmanship IS a relative term. The superiority 
of the “ Prude’’ poem to Arbuthnot’s usual efforts in verse 
can hardly be ignored, especially in its rhythmic move- 
ment, and in the deliberation with which a slight episode 
IS given well-rounded development. The wiles of anony¬ 
mous pamphleteers m the eighteenth century were not 
limited to omission of the name of the true author. Such a 
clever and audacious wit as the writer of this Episr/e 
when he desired to print a sensationally coarse illustration 
of what had happened” on December 29, was only pav¬ 
ing the way of his own interest by addressing his work to 
the hero of Hours after Marriage. 

By this date Woodward was widely known as an object 
of ridicule in numerous connections, and in none more 
than in medicine. In the 1720 reprint of Tom Brown’s 
works, an earlier exhibit (1700) was again before the pub¬ 
lic in Amusement” Number XI on “Physick,” wherein 
Brown, showing the members of the College of Physicians 
in disagreement over the treatment of a boy who had 
swallowed a knife, declared that some wished to give him 
aqua font s & solvent, but that others favored a method 

proposed by my particular friend Dr. W_d ... and 

e IS no Quack, I assure you,” the withdrawal of the knife 
by application of a magnet to the patient’s posteriors - a 
remedy which was more philosophical, and therefore 
better approv d. And the year 1719, which ironically 

.p» w»d..,d'' d.m.e iht l.t«, h,lfof hi. tf. 

W ’ ‘*'^1 ihe poem was brought to his attention bv Mr T T 

Wise but fails to record (as does Wise in the catalogue of the AshiL I IkI ' i 
on what ground it has been attributed-to Gay - exTpt 1 one o^lV 
a very weak bit of evidence. ^ 
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marked the elevation of Sloane to the presidency of the 
College of Physicians, had been for Woodward a sLson nf 
exceptional notoriety among the doctors ^ 


The Smallpox War 

In 1719 friends and enemies of Woodward envaffed in 
heated pamphlet war, ostensibly medical but acfuSJ n 
sonal^^ in which all of his accumulated eccentricities were 
paraded anew with special stress upon his theory of 
vomition. After the publication of his rAe . 

Physick and of Diseases (1718), which gave rise to 

pute. Woodward himself did tt part^pate-extt 

contribute a newspaper account of his disastrous aTte cl 
tion with Dr. Richard Mead in the street. The pamphlets' 

but generally vitriolic on both sides, with only Lf’ 
sional flashes of disinterested humor. It is surprising that 
Arbuthnot should have come to be considered the^b- 

tracts°' ° anti-WoodLrd 

tracts. The internal evidence is not convincing, and the 
ascriptions are unsupported by any direct evidence. No 
hint IS to be found in the talk of the time, or in any of 
^e pamphlets themselves, that Arbuthnot was suspected 
Not dl long after his death, so far as we know, was any 

such Idea thought of; and for two of the three items whiS 

m style are more plausible than the third, the initial’ascrip- 
finally Sme'!"' ^ ^ untrustworthy source when h 

Dr John Freind’s edition of Hippocrates’ De Morbis 
Populanbus, Books I and III, came out in 1717, with an 
additional commentary on fevers in which Freind voiced 

stLcrihS and other prominent physicians 

subscribed, that purging should be resorted to in certain 

severe cases of confluent smallpox upon the access of the 
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second fever. Woodward, taking issue with this theory, 
held that the juices of the stomach contain “biliose salts” 
which are necessary for digestion, but which cause all 
manner of diseases when overproduced or vitiated To 
cleanse the stomach he used emetics, and to “ frustrate 
and subdue the sharp hot matter” he gave “oyls and 
unctuous medicines,” insisting that purges caJd cor¬ 
rupt matter to pass into the blood, and so increased the 

declared 

that he had based his conclusions on observations, had 
kept close to nature and had founded his practice on re¬ 
flections on the mechanism of the body. In discussing his 
opponent s book. Woodward found the analyses of Freind 
much more complete than those of the fellow-physicians 
w o supplied additional cases, but maintained that “these 
gentlemen had included too many “declarations and 
assertions and too little of the “history of fact, and their 
Instances, upon which a reader might base a udgment 
Nor IS It to be supposed that they would haveUn ken; 
from Displaying these [facts], in all their Circumstances ^f 
there had been found m them any Thing conduceing ’to 

their Hypothesis ever to conceal or withold any Particu- 
lars that might furnish Arguments in Favour of it.” ^ 
is charge of bad faith excited resentment. Wood¬ 
ward specifically separated Freind from the others as hav- 

Freind\ th J’ght,” but insinuated that 

himself. The physicians who furnished the additional 
commentaries on cases of smallpox were Richard Frewb 
Henry Levett, and Salusbury Cade. Besides these. Mead 

notld !haSe 'V"**'"’ 

A S;rai o'eSc::; r 

scorbutick Salr<!" fPA7 7 cr ^ inwardly, does Wonders in absorbing 
scorbuHck ^alts {Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XXIX No ..o 

2. The State oj Phystck and of Diseases (1718). p. 180. ’ * ’ 
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was in Woodward’s eye, since to him certain of c- • „ 
commentaries were addressed.' ^ ^ ® 

The first pamphlet in reply, J Letter to the Leamp^ n 
Woodward, signed “J. Byefield, Rainbow Coffee hI "' 

fS 'Z'l'” “ >» been wrk»T; 

Freind, under the borrowed name of the doctorT™ 7 

c^mS"?, “ht: L™ f 

wardt wonders how .L'7h stial's 

have believed so many absurdities “taken un Sm T" 

commends Woodward for discovering that therf is %n ’ 
cause and one cure’’ for all ailments; places Bvfieh?' 

and Country”; and denominates Woodwar 7 “Dr°Em^ri' 

by reflecting upon Woodward’s irregular preparado^ f 
Faculrv iVh.l to improvements in our 

n of a Shop, or a Trader in Fossils, whose Genii,* 
prompts him to curious Enquiries, than from any of von 

S? Su7s'■'' AcadZ 

tended'T/ '^ij^^'^irate, in Answer to that Pre- 

I n TJ/ field: and Shewing Reasons 

JanuSv f'nri ^c° dated 

o • ^ ^ P' author of this answer was John 

t^e 000^0? the n"' hT ^'"^d'vard’s own ascription on 
copy of the pamphlet included in a volume of tracts 

1. Freind’s was dedicated to Frewin I evett nnA C j 

physicians at St. Bartholomew's Hosoital In i-rn, r c ^ ""e 

sureties for Freind when Freina i j n ^ Levett became one of the 

fluence of Mead ^ Tower through the in! 

2. G. A. Aitken, Ttit Lift 0/ Richard StecU (1889) IJ 200 

vertised as published ''this day" in The Weekly Packet for January 
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Bodleian.' Harris complained 
that Woodward s book had not received the dignified reply 

which as a serious work it deserved; he put many ques- 
Pons, and warned his opponents not to “shuffle, nor bam- 
boozle, but answer me directly.” Retaliating for reflections 
on Woodwards early education and his position as “a 
e in Fossils, he jeered at Freind as a schoolmaster, 
so that I should not remind your Scribe, or Foreman here Don 

dSshed A^f Ihn "7 himself such dis- 

unwished Air^thct we all once knew him a small instrument in 

the Pedagogi^c Trade, but that he still retains so strong a Smutch 

0 It, t at, tho he be no great Conjurer at it, he is, on all Occa 

sions, and particukrly m his Letter, playing with the dX 

Sntpt ofA<fvet 

Harris’s style was much like that of his Remarks in the 

Deluge controversy of 1697, which he now recalled without 
mentioningArbuthnot’s Examination-. witnout 

Dr. Woodward, I remember, receiv’d just such kind of Treat 
ment as this once before, upon the Publication of his excellent 
Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth. Some Men unde 

®ham Characters, then vented their poor 
S ock of Wit, but a much more plentiful one of Spleen 7 nd 

..thing ,0 th. End design-d: I. onljtifcd kt’ 

“nthT A^dThe’ C'iS I'ZTcf '"r 

yponcd by Observations, Reason, and the cTmmon Sen* 
Mankind, both at Home and Abroad. ^ 

None o^he triumvirate, said Harris, had done an vthing to 
equal Woodward s discovery ■' of the only true and rational 

0/sue/e, II, L). Ha 7 s '" another place” (Aitken. ne Life 

>706, was a man of many activitie^s -ronr'*^ 7 

public lecturer on mathematical subjects and 
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Method of Depurating the Blood, and Curing Diseases *’ 
From advertisements, and from words used in a 

Woodward pamphlet, it is clear that the three doctors S,? 
addressed were Freind, Mead, and Cade. ” 

At this point appeared one of the three works which 
have been attributed to Arbuthnot, a verbose namr,?! * 

rZeirBa^k To'h -1 Dr. Andrew 

PKf ^ Brother the Profound Gresham 

ite, Shewing, that the Scribendi Cacoethes is a DistemZl 
ansmg from a Redundancy of Biliose Salts, and not to be 
Radicated but by a Diurnal Course of Oyls and Vomits 
m Appendix concerning the Application of Socrates 

Th °f Linnen in Controversy ' 

The author pretends to be an old acquaintance of Wood 

ward, and he makes much of a legend of Woodward’s 
early apprenticeship to a linen draper: 

We commenc’d Philosophers and Physicians in the Shop 

■ Literati were always the Politest Gentlemeh 

and had the advantage of our Woollen Sect, by their Convert’ 
»a wuh ,he l ady., and ,ha G.Uey of ehd/Bet^W 
By looking into and comparing the various Weavings and Rami’ 
cations of the Threads of Muslin or Holland, the different and' 
^rprising Texture, as well as manifold Intersections of the 

f the Mechanism of our Frame demonstrated, in a Manner 
something new to those of an Academical Education. 

There are likewise glances at Woodward’s notions about 

Zn smother’d 

than the Subterranean Fire to be extinguish’d by the 

Abyss of Water in your Theory.” Obscure places — “in 

Coal-Holes, m Cellars, and behind the Counter” — have 

been the scene ^ the production of “excellent Hints and 

peculations. The author pretends at the end that he is 

I. Advertised as “just published’’ in Mist's Journal for February sS Th. 
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to join m the warfare against the triumvirate: “I have 
already prepar’d a pamphlet that shall totally Demolish 

the Triple Headed Cerberus-What I Design, is, by 

Way of Letter to th^e Fatal three-legg’d Aedifice, suppos’d 
to be wrote by a Friend of mine; in which, he shall be 
unusually Witty upon those Sticks of Wood.” 

Sir Walter Scott suggested that this paper, or a share 

first argued by 

Charles W. Dilke in 1862, when he examined the Miscel- 
laneousfVorks of Dr. William Wagstafe (1726), in which 
the Tripe document had been reprinted.' Dilke saw 
in this volume, which he thought contained little if any 
thing by the real Dr. Wagstaffe, many marks of the hand 
oI Sw^t who when planning the Motte Miscellanies, 
desired (according to this theory) to forestall eventual 
publication by others, with his name attached, of certain 

ir®* nnw acknowledge. Craik, 

calling Dilkes long analysis “almost irresistible,” con¬ 
cluded that Swift was in the main responsible for the 
volume, and that the most important pieces in it are from 

reviewing the complex 
wse did not commit himself; ^ but, when a reviewer of 

ne Life and Works of Arhuthnot had reminded him of his 

neglect of the Tnpe pamphlet," he included the title 

among the doubtful works “attributed to” Arbuthnot in 

The reasoning by which Dilke made the connection be- 
tween Arbuthnot and Swift is very loose; he did not work 
theory of authorship independently, but virtually 

I- Notes and 3rd series, I,-igi- II an. 11 ah > 

ments were reproduced in Dilke's Papcn of a CritUU 87c’)^f 
of James Crossley to Dilke’s first letter appeared in^v’,^’ 

“ S;' «■"""■"" 

2. I/ie Lije of Swifty pp. 295-297. ^ 

3 * Life of Steeley I, 410-415. 

4. The Athenaeuniy March 12, 1892, p. 334. 
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made Arbuthnot’s part a corollary of his main contention. 
Even the acceptance of Swift as manager of the Wagstaffe 
volume leaves unanswered the curious question why Swift 
included a 1719 pamphlet by “Tripe” with nine wholly 
different items of the years 1710-1714, and omitted A 
Letter from the Facetious Dr. Andrew Tripe y at Bath, to the 
Venerable Nestor Ironsides (1713), a bitter satire on Steele 
which Dilke believed also to be by Swift, and which 
would have been a fitting neighbor for The Character of 
Richard St--le, one of the prominent items in the volume. 
Probably it was counted an artful move to include one 
“medical” piece among the alleged works of a medical 
man; and since the two most substantial things in the 
Wagstaffe volume— The Character oj Richard St—le and 
A Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb, which, with 
the “Tripe” item, were the only ones singled out for 
specific mention in the prefatory memoir — contained 
incidental satire on Woodward, it was perhaps natural to 
nick up a pamphlet from the smallpox wrangle, which 
lad occurred a half dozen years earlier. And it may be 
that an indirect attempt to connect Wagstaffe with the 
1713 “Tripe” pamphlet was thought to be as useful as 
a somewhat too obvious inclusion of the pamphlet itself. 
Pope later made convenient use of the confusion. He had 
been charged, in A True Character of Mr. Pope (1716), 
with the 1713 pamphlet by “Dr. Andrew Tripe”; but 
this pamphlet, he stated in the “Testimonies” prefixed to 
The Dunciad, “proved to be one Dr. Wagstaff’s.” 

With or without reference to the Wagstaffe volume, the 
argument against assigning the 1719 “Tripe” Letter to 
Arbuthnot is simple and overpowering. ^ Its prolonged 
abuse of its victim is entirely foreign to Arbuthnot’s 
theory and practice; and its heavy style (with occasional 
exception) can be charged to a man who used forthright, 
uninvolved sentences, only on the untenable assumption 
that he was employing a clumsy mock-heroic style when 
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his shaft was aimed not at style at all but at personal and 
professional traits: 

fhe Cleaning of Shoes may be accounted the meanest 
Drudgery of Septennial Servitude, yet we found out, you may 
remember, a Method of making even that Office serviceable to 
our selves and to Mankind, and of drawing proper Inferences 
and Deductions from the Mechanism of that Suppeditory Ma- 

f“u * ‘l’^ Ligaments and 

Tendons, and of some of the Articulations of the Bones, so the 

Porosity of the Leather, and the Suction of the Particles of Oyl 

and Size, mform d us also of the Use of Oyle and Unctious Reme- 

Transpiration, and how the Ventricle 
and other Viscera and Vessels were capable of Distension. 

norl^wLK^*'”" stoical a Temper, and that you can com¬ 
port with Misrepresentation, Cavil and Censure, is altogether 

Discount on the Character of your Courage, which is so far from 
being Ostentatious, or Turbulent in Publick, that, like a true 
Hero, your Sword was never drawn but in a private Chamber 

to t°h^ r ^ ° ^P°'*’'^?2ry or a Nurse, and in Opposition 

to the Contradiction of a Dying Patient. ^ 

S-'^such irSf ‘ is set aside, a comparison 

^r/ o7p and mock gravity of T/ie 

/ Political Lying is sufficient. Arbuthnot was in 

baTancr ^ verbosity, indirection, and artificial 

extremely long oam 
fjnjow Coffee-House, to the Pretender in Je!^ynlt 

socfal 7 Vk\p"t ""7 

Z IT V ^relating to the late famous Ex-bloiu 
oj the Facetious Dr. Andrew Trite. As aUn nn /t ^ x 

th'“l 7 l-^ design'd as an JppTidL 

to the Rehgio MedicH The preface condemns FrlfifdS 

April day” in n, H'cekly Packe, for March ,8- 
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his associates for praising one another and decrying nhv- 
siaans like Willis and Morton; presents the “purgem” 
with some ironical Articles of Faith for their creed- and 
asserts that whereas the part of Byfield was assumed by 
hrein^ so, under the Disguise of the facetious Dr An 
drew Tripe, is acted that of Dr. M-d, solely, and with' 
out Regard to any of his Companions.” The author finds 
that qualifications for being facetious are pride, ill nature 
and concealment; and in the “empty Fullness of Expres¬ 
sion without anything elaborate, opprobrious Appella 
tions, and Reptility of Nonsense” of “Dr. Tripe,” he sees' 
so near a resemblance to what occurs “in every Page of 
the Account of Poysons, that there cannot well be any 
Doubt but they flow’d all from the same Pen.” In the 
text of the pamphlet “Byfield” defends himself against 
his imitator, praises Woodward as having refused more 

fees than his opponents ever took, and flays both Freind 
and Mead without mercy. 

Sometime between late February and early April ap. 
peared on the other side A SeTious Coyifevence between 
Scaramouch and Harlequin^ concerning "Three and One, 
With a Dedication to Two Eminent Meetings within the 
Bills of Mortality, “by Momophilus Carthusiensis.” Har¬ 
lequins character is “of a Triumvirate of pleasant Fel¬ 
lows”; his opponent’s is “of a Serio-Pragmatico-Comico- 
Biliose Nature. In their debate Scaramouch uses chiefly 
quotations from A Letter to the Fatal Triumvirate:, Harle- 
quin replies good-naturedly for the most part, clothing 
serious argument in a bantering dress, laughing much, oc¬ 
casionally descending to mean epithets like “monkey” 
and fool, and punning on tale de-bile Argumentum.” 
His clients, he says, have the whole Faculty of Physic 
on their side, who universally look upon AVoodward’s 
Book as stuffed with Absurdities, false Anatomy, extrava¬ 
gant Whims, imaginary Principles, inconsistent Deduc¬ 
tions, ill-adapted Allegories, and fantastical Expressions.” 
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Scaramouch ridicules Amichi (Freind), the author of the 
ssay upon Poisons” (Mead), and Sarum Mortimer 
(Cade) He does not doubt “but an Oxford Jacobite 
[Freind] may be as good a Physician as one bred in a Con¬ 
venticle [Me^]. Harlequin in turn has no doubt that 
a Lambeth Doctor [Harris] may be as good a Physician, 
as one bred behind a Counter [Woodward].” 

mainly with reminiscences of 
the Deluge affair, hints at a coming satire. When Scara- 

mouch quot« the “merry Fellow” speech from A Letter 
to the ratal Triumvirate^ Harlequin replies: 

This merry Fellow, I find, was some Body, that you have a 
more than common Value for, even more than for Dr Wood 
ward; and that grave and serious Physician I perceive was 
mightily beholden to a Jester that Time, tho’ Mifth must not 
be tolerated at present. But pray acquaint that merry Fellow 

^ °^so now, for we have a facetious Wagg on our 
SI e shall hold his Hand out; as for thee thou art my Peculiar. 

Harlequin agrees that Woodward’s book on the Deluge 
as stood Its Ground” —yet “not supported by Ob 

treason, but Shelves and Brackets.”^ 

Harlan - boastfully foreshadowed in 

^ol^tW rf “/doubtedly the author of Ac 

1710 fl;" T “"""■y.’.by Dr. Technicum,” dated April 4, 

9 i echnicum Harris, whose 

7Z7Cd be f Btictionary of Arts and Sd- 

nces had been published in 1704. The new pamphlet was 

ter to be ascribed to Arbuthnot. Yet Harleqmn made 
to SSwo?/' 'h' r*' *"'■'•’'"8 kad helped 

ehodd „o. have been Z 

q«am. ,h« „,er,y Fellow, he shan’t ge, off so now/Tf Ae 
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author had had in mind the very man who in th. v 

controversy wrote in such a way that the merrv fpli 
did not get off at all. ^ 

doles with his Wend in the country "and the'r^t o/th' 

•f naturalist and very communicative of his fo? 
?ils. Technicum” avers that he grounded WooL J 

in his religion, and that together they comooseH a 
demolish the triumvirate, which “must nSsarilv 

cessful, from such a formidable confederacy o7wit f^' 
■the united talents of a mathematical divine and Tfn/T 
tical practitioner.” In his description of Woodward’s*]' 
days the author makes deft use of matSials fro^.J 

oarthf himself capable of sly humor 

delirium as brought on by overheating of the sahs tir" 
tion of the bile, and consequent annoyance of the or^an 
and in the description of his craving for oil almost atTb*’ 
moment of death. In all this therf is a 001 ^ 12 ^; s of 

With the last part — beginning “Before I takp Ipo, • 

do Kdt' I”",?? lo’tsr. 

A-, A k Will be inquisitive of what spy bp 

pi^dcX “"US fT eSiuf 

Sidfs party t'a" “f 'hSpare 

.0 ihSetSd „ ce'SSiSr" 

with the Simla." the 'VciTind "^ 7 "',“'“ 

sf? 4 -,es 3 n:d°x 

selves are repuWve also 'and a?Siled“''''' h''"'* 
thoroughness^ There a;e“.1ll"V^tSrsSSmeT.l1 
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notions displayed in 77;e State of Physick; the back, it is 
said, was very up during the last days of illness, “and 

g'l^'^ose and humped” - a borrowing 
from Woodward s description of the awful effects of thf 

nose sa ts. These, nevertheless, have not the subtlety 

e first part, where it is said that “some about him 

who thought everything he said must necessarily be good 

have already printed all the rhapsody of his deliria. ®This 

however is my comfort, though I shall see him personated 

and several pieces published under his name, yet, as S 

kind must discover the imposture.” All the footnote ref 
second par^ThT"- K in this 

fril '[rJj Marring, 

resh in mmd, suspected Arbuthnot of writing this piece 
the suspicion IS covered up. Not until 1750, fifteen years 

cellaneous Works of the Late Dr. Arbuthnot, a two-volume 

SlTu^se"? four repudiated. The compiler of that 
eaiey used four authentic pieces, one of which was An 

Eramnniwa of Dr. W,odoa,rd’, Accoum of ,h, D,C and 

not unnaturally found in the 17,9 pamphlets a S V.md 

pLX’’'Thl “''“I; r''* “p™ f" '■is 

L The and Death pamphlet was excen 

“■'iLJid r' 

refused to Woodward as " onXl lTLTSlTirl' 
mg into grottos and volcanoes, and the wonders^of^rhe 

S^s°ome s Partridge formula in stating 

all™ ’t a“d if,r to be 

Sn/S* U This"" 

y g- this was within the compass of other 
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physicians of 1719; but thirty years later, when Arbuth- 
not’s best friends and the principals in the smallpox con¬ 
flict (except Mead) were all dead, its utility was not lost 
on a compiler who knew that his public were now familiar 
with the delayed Memoirs of Seri bier us. 

Not content with this item, the compiler of the 1750 
volumes included also ne Life and Adventures of Don 
Bilioso de L’Estomac. The chronological place of this pam¬ 
phlet in the original conflict cannot be determined, but its 
opening suggests that the quarrel was already well along. 
The author, who pretends to live in Dublin, says that iii 
reading Woodward’s recent book he found many passages 
which he was sure he had seen in some romance or other 
and, remembering that Dr. Sydenham had told a young 
Dhysician that the best book on physic was Don Duixote 
ie read over all of Don Quixote’s library, and found an 
old French manuscript translated from the Spanish, of 
which Woodward’s The State of Physick turned out to be 
a mere “transcript.” He can only suppose that Wood¬ 
ward’s mind had been so confounded by the predominance 
of biliose salts that he took Sydenham’s jest for earnest 
presently gave up all other kinds of books, and then tried 
to impose a romance upon the public for a treatise on 
physic. This author believes it his duty to communicate 
the discovery to the College of Physicians in London; the 
only reward he asks is to be reimbursed for having ig¬ 
norantly bought the translation. Dr. Woodward, he says, 
will not object to the publication of the truth, since it will 
relieve him of the trouble of maintaining another man’s 
brat, which has been so great a reproach to him. “ I really 
have not time to transcribe it, and am too fond of it to 
part with it; however, that you may not suspect any Im¬ 
position, I have here sent you the Heads of the several 
Chapters, and refer you to the Pages in the State of 
Physick.” 

Many of these heads, of which there are twenty-nine, 
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are indecent. Not a few are clever. Two or three print¬ 
able examples will illustrate the plan. In Chapter XII the 
(jiant Variolas enters into friendship with Don Bilioso. 

Variolas, after his Friendship 
with Don Bihoso, contrary to all Laws of Humanity treated a 

Friend™“ kiiinT? "“u Don Bilioso’s 

recSm st^nge Knight by his Valour and Conduct 

ecovers a Youth from Variolas; Bilioso more enrag'd than ever- 

ing chiiJ!:n'"a“d’;::’i* <« p-“-’ 

iffk™'?' °7“” "oLSrcl: 

S' thdr’/i' h™ "t”'’' ‘-ength^and (nally, 

their Armour bear not the same Devices. P. 150 ad 156. 

in lb- freedom from the rancor 

in which most of the 1719 pamphlets are steeped aid the 

SXd“'"'’“r* the .ICryt 

Jrthe reader refers to 
e indicated passages in Woodward’s book In i7co itc 

nS^h, dolvfnlw iOha“an:f ~ ** 

associating Arbuthnot with the qlarre 7 "Tlf 
heading method may have recalled The Art of "pllT'l 

pfjected work, , by chfpt "‘‘^,,'’'■“'''""11“ 
the postscript of seventeen chLter-hetdsfdded’f rf 

that Arbuthnot was in the iL. resSble'foVthf 

>"» S/w^thersu^ied,'Jh™Z’'r°"f 

W»r /Tori, would not differenS' Hh 
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The History of John Bull, Part III, by “ Nathan Poles- 

worth,” attests his alertness to such a catch-point. Yet 

no one seriously contends that this extension oijohn Bull 
was Arbuthnot’s. 

In the use of these two papers from 1719, as in the 
“Nathan Polesworth” item, the compiler of The Miscel- 
laneous Works was much more adroit than in most of his 
other adoptions. Long ago a writer on Arbuthnot noted 
that the drollery of a “Martin” project sketched in one 
of Arbuthnot’s letters to Swift (June 26, 1714) seemed 
to forecast something like the allegorical design of Don 
Btlioso* But the relation is a very loose one. Aitken 
while not willing to accept the two smallpox pamphlets as 
Arbuthnot’s, seems to have felt that they were “not im¬ 
probably his.” ^ The complexity of the war, however, and 
the tactics of the 1750 editor, warrant skepticism. Proof 
that Arbuthnot did not write this or that satire is not pos¬ 
sible; but it is possible and all but imperative to reject 
ascription to him of completely insulated documents when 
acceptance appears to mean only a retracing of the blun¬ 
dering or cleverly deceptive steps of an untrustworthy 
predecessor over whom we have no advantage. 

What the Woodward faction of 1719 thought concern¬ 
ing responsibility for the Sickness and Death pamphlet 
may be judged from An Account of a strange and wonder¬ 
ful Dream, Dedicated to Doctor M--d, which appeared a 
month afterward.^ In this piece is recorded a petition to 
Mulso (Mead) and Amigo (Freind): 

We the Confectioners, and Pastry Cooks of this City . 
return your Worships our most sincere Thanks. ... We hum- 

1. The Relrospecthe Reoim, VIH (1823), 29J. For the letter, see Aitken, 

Life of Arbuthnot^ pp. 63-6 

2. T'he Life of Arbuthnot^ p. vili. Aitken reprinted only one of the two texts 
among the “doubtful works." He omitted Don Bilioso probably because of its 
indecency; for its general claim to recognition is certainly not weaker than that 
of the Sickness and Death pamphlet. 

3. Advertised as published “this day" in The JVeekly Packet for May 9-16. 
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bly beg your Worships to proceed to publish the rest of your 
earned Lucubrations, whether Le//ers, Dialogues.or Accounts of 
the Sickness and Death of your Patients, as also of what appear'd 
upon Opening thetr Bodies .... [We will take whole editions and] 
d^perse them along with Sugar Plumbs, Custards, and Mutton- 

And a letter from Amigo to Mulso contains the following 
passage: ® 

;TJs necessary to write down the Professor’s Character 

effectually. As an Appendix to 
what s done by you, I am ready to publish An Account of his 

tion of him, as an Instance of the Fact, and havi compar’d him 
o a Fooly a Childy a Caljy and a Monkey. 

The satire also contains numerous severe reflections on 
Mulso s wife- a species of cruelty which, when it is re¬ 
membered that Mrs. Mead had died in February of that 
year, illustrates the incredible lengths to which the war¬ 
fare was carried. At the end of the dream. Amigo becomes 
a monkey, and Mulso, seeing his wife unfaithfulf turns into 

On May 27 there was performed at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields 
a mock-opera, which is said to have been written by 

son, as a Burlesque upon the famous Opera of 
nydaspes but diversified with “the present humourous 
Dispute between some Members of the Faculty.” ^ In the 

Hearn t Thomas 

and resented the “Deal of ScanHirn'p Mead's unfaithfulness, 

utter'd’’ (Heirne, S/Iw VI p ^eHowes, have 

Breval’s VAf Confederates it vvas fals^l ' " ^ Complete Key and in 

Townley of Three Hours Represented Dr.'Mead's'tifc"' 

p. 296 ' ^ ^ilhtee'nth Century Drama 
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action the Doctor attempts to prevent the marriage of his 
two nieces to Scaramouch and Harlequin, but is out¬ 
witted, and in the end yields, upon condition that he is 
not to be^ further disturbed in his administration of oils 
and emetics. The romantic plot is punctuated by the 
visits of apothecaries and patients, not unlike certain in 
terruptions m Three Hours after Marriage, which give op¬ 
portunity for the usual fun about biliose salts, oils, clys¬ 
ters, and vomits. There are also stray referenees to fossils 
and mummies, and to the linen-draper business. The fatal 
triumvirate would be forgiven, says the Doctor, if they 
were decently buried. ’ ^ 

This exhibition led to an even-handed reproof of both 
factions in Ambrose Philips’s journal The Free-Thinker 
for June 5 (Number 126). The writer obviously felt that 
Woodward had been badly used, as did the author (prob¬ 
ably Steele) of two papers called The Antidote, in a Letter 
to the Free-Thinker and The Antidote, Number II, both of 
which appeared in the first half of June.’ 

Meantime, on June 10, occurred the famous street- 
quarrel of Woodward and Mead, in which, after Wood¬ 
ward had fallen down, bystanders interposed.’ To ridi¬ 
cule this performance, an anonymous writer published a 
mock-epic called Tauronomachia; or a Description of a 
Bloody and Terrible Fight between two Champions, Taurus 
and Onos, at Gresham-College. Woodward (the ass) is 
described at great length, with special stress on his cos¬ 
mological theory, which, as if “Man-Midwife to the 

Earth, he had worked out by Deduction long and sage,’’ 
teaching how ° ' 

I. See Aitken, TAe Life of Slet/e, II, 201-203. 

1. See the item in Mist’s Journal for June 13, and Woodward's defensive 
etter m the issue of June 20, which is reproduced in Nichols^ Uterary Ante- 
dotes, yi, 641. Later accounts have been embellished with amusing remarks 
alleged to have passed between the two combatants. 
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Th’ Abyss, deserting dark Abode, 

From subterraneous Caverns flow’d 
And, dissipating all the World 
Into a Hodg-podge Deluge hurl’d. 

Fate and “cross-gram’d Levity” in that theory combined 

to produce a Stir and Pother” in which each atom tried 
to shove another out of place. 

Oh! had you heard what dreadful Moans 
Were made by Marie, and Coals and Stones, 

And Seeds of Trees, that had not Power 
To sink themselves two Inches lower; 

How Chalk and Soil did curse and swear, 

That they must lye in open Air; 

You’d been amaz’d, to find this Worldly 
Frame in so damn’d a Hurly-burly. 


Woodward’s fancied success in these notions made him 
bold m medicine. Mead (the bull) is trained to battle; 

The boldest Warnour s Might he scorns, 

Being guarded well with rouzing H--ns.’ 

He heaps scornful abuse on his opponent. Onos grasps a 

scaly crocodile, and has a great store of crustaceousLd 
staceous ammunition; at last he is stunned and pierced 
by Taurus s horn, and his “Anted’luvian Steel” is 
wrested from him — but his life is spared. The satire on 
boj men is non-medical; the live question of emetics 

pisT^™’ liabilities of faint 

Defoe also ridiculed this quarrel, and was esoeciallv 

wS I “'vy ^ Two V-kilte 

this Difference, that they say Dr. M-d pursued iKth his 
word sheath d, and fled with his Sword drawn.” Some 
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of the pamphlets Defoe considered outrageously cruel- Kp 
mentioned as samples ‘‘A Letter to [sic] the Facetious 

Deafh ff Dr 

An Appeal to Common Sense, or, a Sober Vindication of 
Br. Woodward s State of Physick, by a Divine of the Church 
of England ascribed on the Woodward copy in the BnH 

out An Examination of dI 
Woodward s State of Physick, by Dr. John Quincy, who 

upbraided the new spokesman for insinuations that Mead 
had written the “Tripe” pamphlet, insisted that he him¬ 
self had made thorough inquiries, and declared that Mead 
had had no part in ** any other Pieces wrote against Dr 
Woodward.” Quincy treated The State of Physick analyt¬ 
ically, but condemned Woodward harshly for confusion 
misrepresentation, unfairness, and ignorance. He also 
reviewed the earlier Deluge controversy — Woodward’s 
account, the objecting treatises, and Harris’s abuse of the 
critics. This ill Usage however did not altogether deterr 
others from further Inquiry into the Doctor’s Hypothesis: 
for the learned Dr. Arbuthnot some time after published 
an Examination thereof: in which he proved” that the 
main theory was wrong, that Woodward took his defensi¬ 
ble ideas from Steno, and that when Woodward departed 
from Steno he erred. Quincy’s long paper breathes no 
hint of Arbuthnot’s connection with the current topic.3 
What appears to have been the final anti-Woodward 
blast of the season was sounded in Freind’s De Purgan- 

1. Ma-curim PoliUcus, June, 1719, p. 355. TouronomaeMa was reprinted 
m tnis issue. 

2. Advertised as published “this day” in ne tVeekly Packet for July 4-11. 

• §}"”cy’s Examination of Dr. tVoodward's State of Phys- 

'".f I’" Pree-Thinker, signed “N. N., Middle Temple, 

r W’ w’’j complaint of iU treatment in “A 

I? , *"* ocdward subjoined to a second edition ofQuincy^s Examina- 

Ce/Zr/^p^ 29T' Professors of Gresham 
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tibus tn Secunda Variokrum Conjluentium Fehre, Adhi- 
iendts, Epslolp addressed to Mead, and dated Septem- 

letter was full of ridicule and abuse of 
- • “t imagine themselves) philoso^ 

Divided properly into Chapters; with NotL 

assigned on the Woodward copy in 

he took few liberties with the selected portions of the text 

which he translated, attacked two of Freind’s supporters 

above his first calling, whereas his opponent could onlf 

Frerd’s’^evr'' ""d assailed 

Weinds evidence as partial, which “must pass for on 
Answer to Dr. Woodward, at least till Dr. Mead is de 

Thingl” ^ promises such glorious 

on Woodward manuscripts 

inXl T f ^^PPocratei and the Lien/s, sZ 

in L sLeVfpZ'^^ principles delivered 

tn me tstate of Phystck; and An answer to Dr. Duinev ny,^ 

he rest, that have wrote against the State of Physick the lat 

ter work in two volumes. These, in accorinc-^ with Wood 

wards directions to his executors, were destroyed 

The passion engendered by this curious quarrel seem. 

prindpSs Tt\ sybdued in the heart of one of the 
uiscourse on the Smallpox, lines on Woodward’s “bare- 

;• This IS not Tie ^uikusdam Variotarum Generihui Ft.h, ; 

Frcind from the Tower to Mead in ttoo tf i ^ptstola^ written by 

English translation in 1720 by^Dr ThL« nT '“I” Published in an 

the first printed -'Sept. 2^.729 ” an errrof^ ’ 

Harris had died on 4 p^t^ber 7 
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faced calumny” and his “personal reflections and brawl¬ 
ing which are as bitter as anything penned in 1719. 
Their tone suggests contemporary pamphleteering; yet 
this preface is dated September 29, 1747. And Freind and 

Woodward had then both been dead for nearly twenty 
years. ^ 


CHAPTER IV 


A Profusion of Satires 


ScRiBLERUs Papers 

A MYSTERIOUS foreshadowing of the chief Scrib- 

/\ appeared in 1723 under the title 

/-% of the Life of Scriblerus, a somewhat 

S ^twenty-four pages “by D. 

- -t. After a rambling introduction in which it is said 
that the writing of Scriblerus have “furnish’d this our 
noble^ City with its politest Conversation for ten Years 
past the author recites the history of the birth and child¬ 
hood of Scriblerus (here called Timothy, not Martinus) 
making much of pre-natal influences Ld the parents’ 
sacrifices for the literary achievements of their podigy 

re^nL/ Martinus, but the only exact cor- 

birtli mother’s dream that she had given 

birth to a monster in the form of an immense inkhofn — 

a circumstance considerably spun out in this paperbut 

echoed in only two sentences in the Memoirs piSbhshed in 

indications that none of the Scriblerus 
t ement that Tim m some of his tracts “complimented 

of the ScHkeria., 
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was used by Tim in “one of his Juvenile Performances*' 
which everyone said “ was prettily done for one of his 
Bigness.’** It may be argued that the Scriblerians were 
trying to throw dust; but motives for concealment, for 
the open use of Swift’s name on the title-page, and for 
publishing the work at all at this juncture are hard to 
imagine. It seems more probable that the pen of some 
contemporary was active, someone who knew vaguely of 
the doings of the club, and that Pope later borrowed and 
used in an incidental way the episode of the inkhorn. 

In the “Last Volume” of the Motte Miscellanies (1727), 
attached to "l^he Art of Sinking in Poetry^ was the note: 
“Martinus Scriblerus, tho’ of German Extraction, was 
born in England. Vid. his Life and Memoirs, which will 
speedily be Published.” Yet even in Volume III (173a) 
there were no memoirs — although with that final book 
of the Motte series all the other items ever to appear under 
the name of Martinus had seen the light of day. Arbuth- 
not died in 1735; and Pope is said by Spence in the sec¬ 
tion of the Anecdotes for 1734-36 to have stated, “I have 
so much of the materials for the Memoirs of Scriblerus 
ready, that I could complete the first part in three or four 
days.” 

Arbuthnot’s cheerful letter of September 7, 1714, to 

Pope from “ a poor old distressed courtier” referred to the 
materials: 


This blow has so roused Scriblerus that he has recovered his 
senses, and thinks and talks like other men. From being frolic¬ 
some and gay he is turned grave and morose. His lucubrations 
lie neglected among old newspapers, cases, petitions, and abun¬ 
dance of unanswerable letters. I wish to God they had been 
among the papers of a noble lord [Bolingbroke] sealed up. Then 

1. Details of this rare pamphlet are taken from a copy generously lent by 
Professor R. H. Griffith. The text differs in some respects from that of the 
British Museum copy reproduced in Satires and Personal Writings of Swift 
(Oxford, 1932), edited by W. A. Eddy, who believes that Swift was the author. 
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fi'bSn C'i*!’'; “d it would 

Pott or some such author to have alELra'i hja'd' 

the Lock. Martin’s office is Lw X 

hand in Dover Street, where he will door on the left 

Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom helXtiT afforJ'T If 

the world still busy, and all mankind a, wlk, f^him " 

No doubt boxes had been narlcerl !» Ko . j 

and were not opened for years Of 4 rK ^ ‘^‘soi'der, 

ness there is abundant 3 „ 

to the second Earl of Oxford for copief oAhe % JEJ 

Dr. Arbuthnot.',f It' bt:! ™ Uea’:Xv^''’T “ 
be so safe in his custody as Xne t£ Dr . ^ ^ r 
getting where he lays his papers’- but if ’IT'T 
read, he shall have them ^ If^he m 

Momoirs was exhumed before 17, r A A r“'''P' 
tlnus” nofe of .yfy AX'X“rhrslemf:„‘'^- 

XenIhEgh' titTcXperadon 'of g"''' “i 

time advantageous for himtlf'inA^eXXXwVb^iX 

be publ'S,‘^r’d^XtoX' e'vX'of »' h' 

enXaXuT rhinX"A°Xe*'i'V'"iXbXm^ 

ner's edition of sil^^s le JXto a^^rp:; Aa^* 

1 . Aitken, ne Lije of Arbuthnot, p. go. Pone’s Krv \ u- k l . 

said to be the Barrier Treaty etc was nnr m. kr k the Lock was 

Arbuthnot must have known it in’manuscript ^ 

2. Pope, Works, VIII, 228; X 81 ^ * 

3. /AV.,IX,... Pope’s “en’dea;our to hinder” was a pretense. 
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Bolingbroke, doctored by Pope * — did come out in 1741 
and the Memoirs likewise. Although the affair is obscure^ 
the two publications seem to have afforded a natural back¬ 
ground for the Dunciad attacks, and an advantageous 
support for The New Dunciad (1742), which grew from a 
plan mentioned by Pope to Swift in 1736 for writing some 
further Epistles, the last to be "of the use of learning, of 
the science of the world, and of wit," the whole to conclude 
witli 3 - S 3 tirc 3 g 3 inst their niis 3 pplic 3 tionj in pictures 
characters, and examples.^* The “Introduction to the 
Reader" prefixed to the Memoirsy which bears many 
marks of the editorial hand of Pope, states that “the last 
time I heard from him [Martinus] was on occasion of his 
strictures on the Dunciad." 

The first appearance of the Memoirs was in The Works 
of Mr. Alexander Pope^ In Prose^ Volume II, issued in 
April, 1741, at London, where in the booksellers' foreword 
they were said to be “ by our author and Dr. Arbuthnot"* 
the second appearance was in a separate edition in Dublin 
later in 1741 by Faulkner, who, having been supplied with 
the earlier volume, attributed the work to Pope; the third 
appearance was in The Works of Alexander Pope^ Esq.y 
Volume III, Part II (wrongly marked “never before 
printed"), published at London in 1742, with the words 
“Written by Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Pope." ^ Whatever 
Pope’s motive for the first publication at a time peculiarly 
strategic for himself, he at any rate gave sufficient credit 
to Arbuthnot to substantiate Swift’s words written from 
the country to Arbuthnot on July 3, 1714: 

To talk of Martin in any hands but Yours, is a Folly. You 
every day give better hints than all of us together could do in a 
twelvemonth: And to say the Truth, Pope who first thought 
of the Hint has no Genius at all to it, in my mind: Gay is too 

1. Pope, fVorksy V, 293; Swift, Correspondence^ VI, 197-202. 

2. Swift, Correspondence^ V, 314. 

3. R. H. Griffith, Alexander Pope: A Bibliography^ I, n (1927), 426 ff. 
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young; Parnel has some Ideas of it, but is idle; I could putt 
together, and lard, and strike out well enough but all that 
relates to the Sciences [learning] must be from you.' 

lio': of ehi^t r “ --y "S'- 

less alluWo?ihp the count¬ 

less allusions of the Memoirs unaided. Certainly an edition 

sTatmSThaV"Johnson’s 

statement that no man could be wiser, better or mer 
ner, by remembering it.” Many parts of the story are 
Illustrative of Arbuthnot’s wit on a high level narticT 
arly the precautions of the pedant Cornelius for the 

rrr„ * whr„"'r of 

of famourme^ foere " 

famous men, there was rejoicing; he was allowed 
play only according to rules derive^d from antique pra^ 

many of them ironically reflectiye of cLrLt idea ir 
seience and education. Martinus’s own adventures in 

eluded an attempt to find the seat of the soul leading ro 

believed that such a chimera existed only in the brains 
of dreaming philosophersi and a less speculati« i„fa,T 
on with one of two damsels "whom Natures al 

maSs’’'“S'i“ 'r ff'™»Pl"-o<iitus and Sal- 

XTasIt p'o"e‘l“®'the 

fh^e^'rrafounfeV”''''''oP incidents, but presently 
I'opes editorial warning is not literally justified ^ that 

I. Aitken, TAe Life of Arbuthnot^ p. 66. 
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whenever the reader “begins to think any one chapter 
dull, the style will be immediately changed in the next’’ — 
certainly the spirit of his warning applies to the substance 

Arbuthnot’s realistic humor may be pretty confidently 

illustrated by a brief paragraph from Chapter IV, on the 

nutrition of the child and his acquisition of the rudiments 
of learning: 

His disposition to the mathematics was discovered very 
early, by his drawing parallel lines on his bread and butter, and 
intersecting them at equal angles, so as to form the whole super¬ 
ficies into squares. But in the midst of ail these improvements 
a stop was put to his learning the alphabet, nor would he let 
him proceed to letter D, till he could truly and distinctly pro¬ 
nounce C in the ancient manner, at which the child unhappily 
boggled for near three months. He was also obliged to delay 
his learning to write, having turned away the writing-master 
because he knew nothing of Fabius’s waxen tables. 

The boy was taught to eat and drink according to Homer. 
He loved gingerbread, and observing this, his father caused 
the letters of the Greek alphabet to be stamped upon it; 
and “the child the very first day eat as far as Iota.” ' ’ 

For training Martinus in logic (Chapter VII), sensible 
images were employed, for the boy “ demanded examples 
from material things of the abstracted ideas-of logic,” 
whereas his companion Crambe “ contented himself with 
the words, and when he could but form some conceit 
upon them, was fully satisfied.” 

Martin supposed an universal man to be like a knight of a 
shire or a burgess of a corporation, that represented a great 
many individuals. His father asked him if he could not frame 
the idea of an universal Lord Mayor? Martin told him that, 
never having seen but one Lord Mayor, the idea of that Lord 
Mayor always returned to his mind; that he had great difficulty 

1. For Popes and Warburton^s notes, involving references to Mont^gne 
and Locke, see Aitken, p. 313. Chapter V, “A Dissertation upon Playthings,” 
Warburton by implication assigned to Arbuthnot. * 
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Eh; Hi e I a^u— " ^^y°'- '•ide upon not a 

little disturbed his imagination. On the other hand, Crambe 

couldTam™"^ ^ penetrating genius, swore that he’ 

Cornelius thus had the greatest trouble with his pupils- 
the one could get no idea of a universal at all the Xr' 

iroltro" ?h?® ''T making ie 

that the second of these was not strictly fair to Locke’s 
theory of abstract ideas; but Dugald Stewart praised the 
acuteness and sagacity displayed in the “allusions to sorne 
o t e most vulnerable passages in Locke’s Essay ’’ naid 

soLdneL wh.Vh ^ "metaphysical depth Ind 

soundness which seem to belong to a later period/’' 

IS chapter contains also a characteristic bit of humor 

:'5c7;rrm 

7 SS 1 th.; wh„ ,h°” 

».rditi«i ,h„ the is the mal^",Te SLtXSle’ 

.ion, .te private persons, IJihemfeedT,hi S™' 
gisms n“.7m°any '"''“'P'" 'i.' .“to of ,yll7 

Sr “i? “pplica- 

Vll reads. From two negatives 
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nothing can be concluded, for from divorce or separation 
there can come no issue”; and Number IX, “An hypothet 
ical proposition is only a contract, or a promise of mar¬ 
riage; from such therefore there can spring no real issue ” 

The satire in Chapter XII describes differences in mod^ 
of thinking as due to configuration of the glands in the 
brain, so that simple ideas are produced by motion of the 
spirits in a simple canal, but “when two of these proposi¬ 
tional channels empty themselves into a third, they form a 
syllogism, or a ratiocination.” As the reason of the House 
of Commons as a whole is determined by a majority, so 
the reason of a human being is determined by “ the greater 
force of several particles; which, like so many unthinking 
members, compose one thinking system.” 

We are so much persuaded of the truth of this our hypothesis 
that we have employed one of our members, a great virtuoso at 
Nuremberg, to make a sort of an hydraulic engine, in which a 
chemical liquor resembling blood is driven through elastic chan¬ 
nels resembling arteries and veins, by the force of an embolus 
like the heart, and wrought by a pneumatic machine of the 
nature of the lungs, with ropes and pullies, like the nerves, 
tendons, and muscles; and we are persuaded that this our arti¬ 
ficial man will not only walk, and speak, and perform most of 
the outward actions of the animal life, but (being wound up 

once a week) will perhaps reason as well as most of your country 
parsons. ^ 

Equation of immaterial phenomena with material phenom¬ 
ena of an everyday familiarity was dominant in Arbuth- 
not’s method; and he was highly successful in mingling 
with the outer absurdity an inner illumination of the ab¬ 
stractions so ridiculously expounded. 

The final chapter, listing Martinus’s projects, includes 
several “calculation” items, such as “a computation of 
the duration of the sun, and how long it will last before 
it be burned out, and tide-tables for a comet that is to 
approximate towards the earth.” Mingled with these are 
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some which now excite wonder rather than amusement, 

such as a method to apply the force arising from the im- 

mense velocity of light to mechanical purposes,” a proposal 

which, with slight change of wording, might be reconciled 

with experiments on the use of waste energy. One curious 

combination in this “philosophical and mathematical 

list IS a sharp reminder that some absurdities vanish 

with the expansion of knowledge, while others remain 
firmly ludicrous: 


An answer to the question of a curious gentleman; How long 

’f® appearance to the inhabit- 
ants of our earth? To which is subjoined a calculation, how much 

the inhabitants of the moon eat for supper, considering that 

they pass a night equal to fifteen of our natural days. 

This chapter records, along with reminders of Woodward’s 
theories, a project of Whiston for erecting east and west 
poles with immense lighthouses, to supply the defect of 
nature, and make the longitude as easy to calculate as the 

U7U- the summer of 1714 had told Swift 

that Whiston, by proposing in earnest “ the most ridiculous 
thing that ever was thought on,” had spoiled one of his 

/"d this prompted Swift’s celebrated 

cultivate that vein which no man alive possesses but 
yourself, and which lay like a Mine in the Earth, which 
the Owner for a long time never knew of’’ * 

Swift’s experience as a Scriblerian must have affected 
the turn given to numerous observations in Gulliver par 
ticular y the third part, with its satire on men of sckZ 
naturally parallel to the satire on “philosophers” in the 

The difoenc. in quality/howevc^r. k remark 

?he of mockery to 

the method of steering the flying island; yet the effect is 

I. Aitken, Life of Arbuthnot^ pp. yj. 
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unfocused. A shoulder of mutton cut into an equilateral 
triangle or bread served in the form of cylinders or pS 

plausible motivation in human folly such as Cornelius’s 
mad invention of a geographical suit of clothes for teach 
mg his son an elementary science. The description of the 
machine for producing folios from broken sentences to 
give the world a complete body of the arts, falls short of 
the ironical climax anticipated. “I tell you freely,” wrote 

lilnt''”^"°9’ projectors is the least bril- 

Iiant. Swift saw his victims from without. The mech 

--ealistic; but its spirit was frus¬ 
trated by his pessimistic view of the Laputans, by his 
scorn for the experiments of the Grand Academy of 
Lagado. The humor of Scriblerus, while uneven, and in 
intellectual ingenuity often below that of Swift, succeeded 
because its creator did not see human folly tragically in 
making irony contribute to diversion. He looked upon 
Lornelius less as a victim than as an involuntary fellL. 
conspirator. One cannot hope to find in Taputa the equal 
of the Scriblenan device “ to relieve consumptive^ or 
asthmatic persons by bringing fresh air out of the country 
to town, by pipes of the nature of the recipients of air- 
pumps; and to introduce the native air of a man’s country 
into any other in which he should travel, with a seasonable 
intromission of such steams as were most familiar to him- 

to the inexpressible comfort of many Scotsmen, Lapland¬ 
ers, and white bears.” ^ 

t original Memoirs, which 

told of Martmus s strange marriage and the resulting 

process at aw, pulled the satire abruptly away from 

philosophy m,0 the world of action. Pope pre/xed to 

Chapter XI V a note on the change of style, but thought it 

probable that this part was written by “the Philoso- 


1. Aitken, The Lift of Arbuthnot, p. 14. 
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phcr himself. * Hornce Wulpole Inter cjuoted n remark of 
Chesterfield’s concerning “ Arlnithnot’s Lindamira and 
Indamora , and Sherbiirn has noted the existence of a 
half-leaf fragment of the preliminary draft “in the hand 
of Arbuthnot, revised much by Pope.’’^ Editorial con¬ 
struction obviously became a major necessity in the last 

part of the if there was to be any show of co¬ 

herence. 

The opening paragraphs of Chapter XVI explain that 
Martinus, depressed by his affliction, resolved to leave the 
kingdom." During his enforced attendance on courts of 
law, he had collected voluminous reports, but most of 
them he had destroyed. It is hoped, says the editor, that 
those mislaid may be recovered; “if not, the world will 
be enough instructed to lament the loss, by the only one 
now publick, viz. The Case of Stradling and Stiles, in an 
Action concerning certain black and white Horses.”’ Thus 
Pope connected with the Memoirs the brief paper called 
Stradling versus Styles, a Specimen of Scriblerus's Reports, 
which satirizes legal niceties. The paper consists wholly 
of arguments of lawyers upon the question whether the 
phrase^ all my black and white horses,” as used in a be¬ 
quest, included the six pied horses of the testator as well 


1. There was no Chapter Mil. Chapters XIV and XV have been omitted 
Md the original XVI and XVII turned into XllI and XIV, by all editors since 
Uarburton except Bowles; and Bowles strangely omitted ihe first three pl?a! 
graphs and the final paragraph of XVI, bridge-material built in by Pope With 
out the last paragraph of XVI, a high-flown celebration of Martinus’s "immense 
discoveries, the opening sentence of the final chapter (XVll but XIV in 

first book - ‘hisVeat period, we end oi? 

2. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (igo3). Ill 20 

3. Ceorge Sherburn, T/ie Ear/y Career of Alexander Pope (OxLd, ’1934), 

trav;u^'’/ijr‘*i" ) summarizes the 

travels of Martinus, identified with those of Gulliver. This is obviously one of 

Pope s late adduions; for whatever of Gulther may have been planned in ad 

S’is";atctork! ' ^ 
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as the six blacks and the six whites. The Court at last 
having given an affirmative decision, there was a “motion 
in of judgment, that the pyed horses were mares- 

and thereupon an inspection was prayed. Et sur ceo le 
court advisare vult.'' 

This satire, first published in the Miscellanies, Volume 
II (1727), can hardly have been among Arbuthnot’s old 
cases, petitions, and unanswerable letters. Spence Quoted 
Pope as saying, “I wrote the law case of the blac\ and 
white horses, with the help of a lawyer: (by what he added 
It ^was the late Master of the Rolls, Portescue),** With 
this remark Spence included Pope’s ascription of yohn 
Bull to Arbuthnot as “sole writer,” and The Beggar’s 
Opera similarly to Gay. The long intimacy of Pope and 
Fortescue is attested by their letters.' It is true that in 
the Bathurst Miscellanies, Volume II (1742), Arbuthnot 
is named with Pope as joint author; but the legal flavor 
of the satire makes the Spence testimony irresistible. The 
paper was slight; the name of Fortescue, not a Scriblerian, 
would have looked singularly out of place in the 1742 table 
of contents; and, the case of the horses having been 
patched into a sentence of the recently published Memoirs 
of Scriblerus, the connection of the basic paper with those 

said to be responsible for the Memoirs was an all but neces¬ 
sary fiction. 

An Essay of the Learned Martinus Scriblerus concerning 
the Origin of Sciences is more interesting for its “simian” 
argument than for its possible caricature of Woodward’s 
methods in the way heretofore discussed. The early war¬ 
like people, it is said, were found by Osiris in Ethiopia, “a 
sort of Satyrs, who were hairy one-half their body, and 
whose leader Pan accompanied him in his expedition for 
civilizing mankind.” Some of these creatures went with 
Bacchus to India, under the conduct of Silenus, and there 


1. Pope,IX, 96-146. See also V, 256; VII, 413, 425; VIII, 13. 
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they instituted the celebrated order of Gymnosophists. 

Hence we see, that the two nations which contend for 
the origin of learning are the same that have ever most 
abounded with this ingenious race/’ Similarly, into 
Greece came the satyrs following Orpheus on his return 
frorn Egypt; and one of the '‘acutest wits of antiquity,” 
credibly descended from them, was Aesop, among whose 
other qualifications were his personal appearance and his 
great knowledge of beasts. Later embodiments of the 
true sylvan genius appeared in considerable varietv in 
both the Western and the Eastern world, the last of whom 
was Oran Outang, ”by whose dissection the learned Dr. 
Tyson has added confirmation to this system, from the 
resemblance^ between the homo syhestris and our hu¬ 
man body, in those organs by which the rational soul 
is exerted.” 

Unluckily, since their degeneration to the level of beasts, 
these creatures, though they imitate human beings, will 
not speak either, as the Spaniards say, for fear of being 
set to work, or for fear of suffering cruelty like that visited 

^ or because they could at best take no 
delight to converse with the Spaniards, whose grave and 
sullen temper is so averse to that natural and open cheer¬ 
fulness, which is generally observed to accompany all true 
knowledge. An effort should be made, however, to “en¬ 
gage their society, and win them by a sweet similitude of 
rnanners, that statesmen, scholars, courtiers, ladies and 
t eir lovers, and comedians and dancing-masters may be 
instructed by those learned beasts. 

The relation of the conclusion to the central idea of 
(julliver s fourth voyage is very close: 

Is there no nation where the men might allure them by 
a distinguishing civility, and in a manner fascinate them by 
assimilated motions? no nation, where the women with easy 
freedoms, and the gentlest treatment, might oblige the loving 
creatures to sensible returns of humanity ? The love I bear to my 
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native country prompts me to wish this nation might be Great 

Britain; but alas! in our present wretched, divided condition 

how can we hope that foreigners of so great prudence will 

freely declare their sentiments in the midst of violent parties 

and at so vast a distance from their friends, relations and 
country? ’ “ 


The insinuation that an Intelligent beast would find civil¬ 
ized England unendurable is the burden of Gulliver’s lone 
dialogue with the chief of the Houyhnhnms.' However 
the difference from Swift is here marked. The Scriblerus 
essay finds promise for a restoration of learning in France 
“whose late monarch [Louis XIV, died September, 1715]’ 
took the sciences under his protection, and raised them to 
^ height. The emphasis is less upon the low state 
of human intelligence than upon the possibility of its im¬ 
provement by a recovery of past knowledge — a sugges¬ 
tion out of the sphere of Swift’s philosophy. The sugges¬ 
tion, of course, is not seriously didactic; but this is only 
to say that in its humor for humor’s sake it is typically 
Scriblerian. Whatever the contribution of Parnell or Pope 
to this curiously uneven satire, the recorded participation 
of Arbuthnot is fully supported by its “learning” and by 
the spirit in which the fiction is tied up with reality. 

Arbuthnot’s connection with Martinus Scriblerus IIEPI 
BA 0 OT 2 : or the Art of Sinking in Poetry was slight, 
though unquestionably he was an assistant of some sort 
in its early stages of development. In a letter of June 26, 
1714, to Swift, Arbuthnot said, “Pope has been collect- 
ing high flights of poetry, which are very good; they are 
to be solemn nonsense.” ' And Chapter XV of the Art of 
Sinking, called “A Receipt to make an Epic Poem,” is a 
reprint of ne Guardian, Number 78, written by Pope for 
the issue of June 10, 1713. That the production Itself was 


1. For the influence of the Beast-Utopia upon Swift, see W. A. Eddy, A 

Critical Study oj Gulliver^s Travels (Princeton, 1923), pp. 181-187. * 

2. Aitken, The Life oj Arbuthnot^ p. 65. 
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late, however, is clear from a letter of early January, 1728, 
wherein Pope said to Swift that “the third [“Last”] 
volume of the Miscellanies is coming out post now, in 
which I have inserted the treatise Ilept Bayous. I have 
entirely methodized, and in a manner written it all. The 
Doctor grew quite indolent in it, for something newer, I 
know not what. It will be a very instructive piece.” ' 
This personal claim is echoed in Pope’s remark to Swift a 


few weeks later (March 23): “As for those scribblers for 
whom you apprehend I would suppress my Dulness, which, 
by the way, for the future you are to call by a more pom¬ 
pous name, the Dunciad, how much that nest of hornets are 
my regard will easily appear to you when you read the 
Treatise of the Bathos.”" The “Last” volume of the 
Miscellanies had then been out two weeks (published in 
early March, 1728). 'The Dunciad appeared in May. The 
inclusion of The Art of Sinking in the Miscellanies whetted 
the expectation of its victims and the general public. The 
result was the desired sensation when the poem appeared, 
and a second edition was necessary at once. 

It is easy to see why the interest of Arbuthnot fell off. 
The original plan had been innocently humorous. The 
flights of nonsense were to be used in the Scriblerus spirit. 
As time went on, more bits were collected. Meantime, 
however, quarrels had occurred; the romantic “Pro- 
fund was swallowed up in Pope^s ambitious scheme for 
his “Dulness”; the Doctor grew “indolent” as recrimi¬ 
nation and advertising began to govern; and the whole 
thing became Pope’s property. The talents of Martinus 
were not suited to the immediate purpose.^ In the finished 


1. Swift, j 4 * Swift h 3 .d written to Mottc on December 

28, 1727* He writ to me, that he intended a pleasant discourse on the sub¬ 
ject of poetry should be printed before the volume, and says that discourse is 
ready*' 111,440). 

2. Ibid.^ IV, 18, 

3» See Pope s List of Books, Papers, and Verses, in which our Author was 
abused, before the publication of the Dunciad,’* in Pope, Works^ IV, 232. 
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work, after brief theoretical chapters on the nature anH 
necessity of the “profund” - the “discharge of the nec 
cant humour m exceeding purulent metre” for the s^ak^ 
of turning melancholy into cheer - the “ art ” is iroS 

the surprising, as the painting of nature in her lowest 
tradicHn^ latter the con¬ 

from the works of the time, without names of authors^ 
but m Chapter VI many of the minor poets, designated bv 
initials, are characterized as flying fishes (who rise unon 
their fins, but soon drop to the bottom), swallows (E 
skim and flutter, but merely catch flies), or parrots who 
repeat one another’s words). Theobald aJd AmLote 
Philips are among these. In Chapter IX, a parody on 
Longinus, certain contemporaries are named, vice H^er 
and Plato, as models. “When we sit down to writeX 
us bring some great author to our mind, and ask ourselves 
this question: How would Sir Richard have said this? Do 
I express myself as simply as Ambrose Philips, or flow mv 
numbers with the quiet thoughtfulness of Mr. Welsted?” 
Blackmore is a chief target in other parts of the work 

sKd ■,?""'V” W'l- 

sted, speaking of the Profound, said that 

Dr. Arbuthnot, who originally sketched the design of it desired 
that the initial letters of names of the gentlemen abused might 
ot be inserted; that they might be A or B, or Do or Ro or anv 
t^hing of that nature; which would make this satire a’general 
one upon any dull writers in any age. This was refused by S 

reptiles, t°." 

A similar preference of Arbuthnot’s was later described 

by Pope himself in his Epist/e to Dr. Arbuthnot (1735) and 

The tLt of One 

Epistle, by James Moore Smyth, was, in contrast to the 
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Welsted preface, ferocious in its ridicule of Arbuthnot as 

a puzzling, plodding, prating, pedant Scot.”- Nicholas 

Amhurst also mcluded Arbuthnot as “an impertinent 
^otch-Quack in his general attack in The rwickenham 
Hotch-Potch (1728). There is no hint of joint responsibil- 
ity, however, in Denms’s Remarks on Mr. Pope's Rape of 

the Lock. .. With a Preface, Occasion'd by the Late 
Treatise on the Profund, and the Dunciad (1728)- nor in 

the squib ^ upon Pope and Hn Essay on the Arts of 

a Poets Sinking in Reputation, both included in Smedley’s 

Gulhveriana (1728); nor in an anonymous attack in The 

>Wfor May II, 1728, wherein the “Progress of 

Dulness was said to have begun in Windsor Forest and 
ended in the Profound. 

utterances on the question were evasive and 
contradictory. His letters to Broome (May and June 

Arbuthnot;"^ and 

those to Aaron Hill (1738) sought to excuse himself at the 
expense of Arbuthnot, who had died three years earlier." 

Volume II of 

Moe^ wr«c irLir"' '■ “ '>*'"'"8 ''■« 

s: izL 

whether he deserved it. I always thought the Art 
was his, though he there [by implication] disowns it." 

The first four chapters of The Art of Sinking dealing 
with groundwork and definitions, show a technicS int^esf 

rJ writ 

2. Pope, IVorks, VlII, t ('909), p. 403. 

tyorks^X, b 341-362; Pope, 

4. Swift, Correspondencey V, 216, 
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in the science under analysis; they are unlike Arbuthnot 
in their heavy and somewhat abstract pleasantry. The 
npt eight chapters, including the “animal” catalogue 
discuss thought, imitation, and the use of tropes and 
figures, and illustrate all these copiously. Pope’s impish 
stirring of the nest of hornets” alienates sympathy and 
distracts attention from the correctness of many of his 
judgments.^ His own opinion of the work, as recorded by 
Spence —“TXr Profound, though written in so ludicrous 
a way, may be very well worth reading seriously, as an 
art of rhetoric” —is approved by Austin Warren, who 
finds the satire “an ingenious and sprightly piece of 
writing, still good reading, and justly characterized by 
Warton as ‘this little treatise in which the justest rules are 
delivered under the mask of ridicule ,et melius 
than in professed and serious discourses.’” Being inter¬ 
ested in Pope’s ideas and tastes rather than his quarrels 
Warren has penetrated to the underlying principles] 
whereas Lounsbury was inclined to center on the mean¬ 
ness of Pope’s conduct.' 

The last four chapters outline “projects,” of which the 
“Receipt to make an epic poem” is one. Here, if any¬ 
where, Arbuthnot may be supposed to have contributed 
something more than examples. Yet the part called “How 
to make Dedications, Panegyricks, or Satires, and of the 
colours of honourable and dishonourable” is, like the 
earlier chapters, abstract; it misses fire with the casual 
reader through lack of any central figure. And “.A project 
for the .Advancement of the Stage” is dissipated under 
twelve heads, none of them developed, and only two or 
three having a germ of crisp wit. In contrast, the idea of 
Chapter XIII, “A project for the Advancement of the 
Bathos, has an authentic Scriblerian ring. Since the 

I. Austin Warren, /ilcxandcr Pope as Critic a}id llumaaisi (Princeton, 

1929), pp. 162-171; Thomas R. Lounsbury, The Text of Shakespeare {uvob) 
Chapter XI. 
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moderns, those with a talent for the bathetic, far outnum¬ 
ber the enemy, it is proposed that their ability shall find 
stronger expression through the organization of a society, 
wherein the peculiar gift of each shall be capitalized — 
that of ministers and politicians for “the ellipsis or speech 
of half words,” of courtiers for “ aposiopesis,” of ladies, 
whisperers, and backbiters for “ the litotes or diminution.” 
To enable a man to compose a speech or dedication in 
a twinkling, a “rhetorical chest of drawers” is to be 
contrived. 


consisting of three stories, the highest for the deliberative, the 
middle for the demonstrative, and the lowest for the judicial. 
These shall be divided into loci, or places, being repositories for 
matter and argument in the several kinds of oration or writ¬ 
ing; and every drawer shall again be subdivided into cells, 
resembling those of cabinets for rarities. . . . Every composer 
will soon be taught the use of this cabinet, and how to manage 

all the registers of it, which will be drawn out much in the man¬ 
ner of those in an organ. 


The keys are to be put into the honest hands of some loyal 

prelate or officer of the establishment in Church and State 

by whom the cabinet “may be at discretion let out by the 

day, to several great orators in both Houses; from whence 

it is to be hoped much profit and gain will also accrue to 
our society/* 

This chapter is replete with good-natured thrusts- there 

IS delight in the development of an ingenious idea; the 
concept Itself, without reference to didactic intent en¬ 
grosses the reader; there is economy without neglect of 
the successive steps; there is the absurd superposition of 

concrete mechanism upon the prosaic modes 
ot life. If Arbuthnot was not responsible for it. Pope here 
identified himself with Martinus in exceptional decree 
By 1742, when rhe An of Sinking appeared In the 
Bathurst Mtscellames, Volume II, Pope had decided to list 
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It as “By Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Pope” — an ascription 
to be accepted more literally than for Stradling versus 
Styles, and perhaps more literally than for Annus Mira 
bilis. Along with these three and the essay on the OriAn 
of Sciences, Pope also listed Virgilius Restauratus, which 
had originally appeared with the “Variorum” edition of 

The Dunciad (1729) and had been reprinted in the Motte 
Miscellanies, Volume III (1732).' 

Virgihus Restauratus, a parody of Bentley’s “divina¬ 
tion method of emending classical texts, was probably a 
late creation. Bentley’s first edition of Horace, promised 
for some years, and finally published in 1711 with hun¬ 
dreds of changes in the text and hundreds of pages of 
notes, became a target for numerous attacks in 1712 and 
1713, ranging from sneering complaints to English “trans¬ 
lations” with “added notes upon notes, done in the Bent 
leian style and manner.” ^ As this edition was dedicated 
to Harley, for whom Bentley had deserted the Whigs it 
seems unlikely that the Scriblerus Club worked on a 
^tire in 1714. But in 1726, following Hare’s edition of 
Terence, Bentley s own Terence appeared with a thousand 
corrections, and with the fables of Phaedrus added. The 
“short and imperious decrees” of Virgilius Restauratus — 
that is, the notes justifying some twenty “Bentleian” 
emendations suggested for the first two books of the 
Aeneid were, says Monk, “particularly designed to 


I '’.4 were called “Pieces of Scriblerus (written in his Youth) 

a rcRdy published in a list of seven titles appended to the Memoirs of Scriblerus 
in Dodsley s edition of Popes Volume III, Part II (174a), which came 

out only a few days after the Bathurst MisceUames, Volume II. The other two 
were Notes and Prolegomena to the Dunciad,” and “Bentley’s Milton.” 
Bentley s edition of Milton had appeared in 1732; this Scriblerian attempt to 
claim It was a joke. Of the four others listed in the Dodsley book as "not yet 
published, mentioned m the Memoirs,” three are predicted in Chapter X of the 
Memoirs, the fourth in the opening sec tion of Chapter XVI as originally printed. 

2. . ee J. H. Monk, The Life of Richard Bentley (1830), pp. 248-2C4' A T 

Bartholomew and J. W. Clark, Richard Bentley; D.D., a Bibliographi of hh 

tVorks (1908), pp. 45 E; The Poems of John Byrom, ed. A. W. Ward (Man- 
Chester, 1894-95), I, 501, ' 
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ridicule the Notes on Phaedrus.” ‘ Bentley’s notes on 
Horace had been extremely long; those on Terence and 
Phaedrus were much more in the manner assumed by 
Scriblerus. If the manuscript of Virgilius was old, it was 
passed over in the preparation of the three volumes of 
^isccllumcs and yet was exhumed for the 1729 
“Variorum.” It seems more likely that it was specially 
composed — after Bentley had been exhibited, opening 
his mouth “with classic flatt’ry,” in Book II of rhe 

Dunciad (1728) ■ to accompany the Variorum notes 

many of which were signed “Bentley.” ’ 

The humor of the Scriblerian emendations, though un¬ 
even, is at times excellent. For the Aeneid, I, 86, where 
Aeolus having pierced the mountain with his spear, the 
winds rush out velut agminefacto (like a column of troops) 
Scriblerus proposes velut aggere fracto (as when a dyke 
breaks), with the note, “Sic corrige, meo periculo.” In I, 
122, he finds ridiculous the statement that the arma 
virum appear floating in the sea — for how can things 
made of iron possibly swim? —and neatly emends to 
read armt hommum (shoulders or upper arms). One change 
was probably inspired by recollection of a celebrated note 
m Bentley’s Horace. A detail of the same shipwreck in 
X\\t Aenetd (I, 119) reads; excutitur, pronusque magister 
volvitur in caput (the steersman is washed overboard, and 
is rolled headlong). Martmus substitutes magis ter- Vir¬ 
gil, he insists, could not have written it otherwise' as is 
proved by the phrase which immediately follows, ast ilium 
terfiuctus ibidem torquet (now three times the flood whirls 
him about).’ Bentley had made a similar change in line 
44 j of Horace s Ars Poetica - et male tornatos incudi 
reddere versus (and return to the anvil ill-turned verses) - 
by writing male ter natos (thrice shaped amiss), on the 


1. Monk, p. 627. 

2. The line numbers 
here a bold substitute for 


vary slightly from those of standard 
illam (the ship)! 


texts. 


Ilium is 
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ground that Horace could not have been guilty of mixing 
up an anvil and a lathe/ As Bentley had devoted ten folio 
columns of fine print to a note (the longest he penned) on 
this passage from a familiar work, it is not strange that 
his spectacular effort should have been recalled for this 
occasion. 

Almost all commentators have accepted Arbuthnot as 
the author of Virgilius Restauratus^ on the ground of its 
learning combined with characteristic humor/ Had Pope 
been the author, he would hardly have omitted the piece 
from all editions of The Dunciad (whether in his Works 
or published separately) subsequent to the “Variorum,” 
to add it to the Miscellaniesy Volume III (1732), and later 
reprints. The question remains, to be sure, why, if Arbuth¬ 
not was sole writer, the piece was not included under his 
name alone in the MiscellanieSy Volume III (1742), as 
were The History of John Bull and The Art of Political 
Lying, Some nice point of Scriblerian honor seems to 
have allowed neither credit nor blame for any so-called 
Scriblerus paper to attach to an individual member 
through public acknowledgment. At any rate this paper 
stands as an ingenious caricature in the Arbuthnot manner; 
and the more it is examined, the less it shows of the virus 
of Pope. 

When Pope told Caryll in April, 1729, that two or three 
of his friends had written the 1729 Dunciad “all but the 
Doem,” he referred to the Notes. “A droll book it is,” 
le continued. “They have the art to make trifles agree¬ 
able; and you will not be at a loss to guess the authors,” ^ 

1. Sir R. C. Jebb discussed this example in BentUy (English Men of Letters 
Series, 1889), p. 129, As Horace in another place spoke of verses incultis . . , 
et male natis^ Bentley had a fair start for his “divination/’ 

2. Airken printed the text among the authentic works. Austin Warren (p. i8t) 
remarks that Pope “produced and appended to his poem” this burlesque on 
Bentley’s emendations; but, since he similarly mentions the solemn “Bentley” 
notes to Dunciad as something with which “Pope has amused himself,” he 
probably intends no pronouncement on authorship. 

3. Pope, JVorks^ VI, 304, 
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Cleland and Arbuthnot were the men chiefly concerned. 
But the advertisement to the “Variorum” referred to 
“several hands”; and Warburton later commented edi¬ 
torially in The New Dunciad on his own additions “to the 
humorous notes of Scriblerus, and even to those written 
by Mr. Cleland, Dr. Arbuthnot, and others.” Swift was 
asked by Pope (June 28, 1728) to contribute; his answer 
(July 16), while full of advice, does not show whether he 
actually complied.' Pope’s cautious procedure in the 
whole enterprise justifies belief that his own labors were 
not limited to the poem. Suggestions have now and then 
been made for the sorting out of Arbuthnot’s notes;" but 
wit and learning are too prevalent and too much inter¬ 
twined with the more personal aspects of the satire to 
permit distinctions. It is safe to say that his contribution 
was substantial. On the other hand, the prolegomena — 
“Martinus Scriblerus of the Poem” and “Testimonies 
of Authors” — should be left out of account, except to 
allow that oral suggestions from Arbuthnot may have 
been used. The former has little of his exuberance, in 
style or in ironic insinuation — as, for instance, in the 
sentiment: “Now our author, living in those times, did 
conceive it an endeavour well worthy an honest Satirist, 
to dissuade the dull, and punish the wicked, the only way 
that was left.” And the “Testimonies” are generally 
flavored with resentment and the desire to chastise. 

Authentic Individual Pieces 

Early in 1724 there appeared in London A Poem ad¬ 
dress'd to the Quidnunc's., at St. James's Cojfee-House Lon¬ 
don. Occasion'd by the Death of the Duke of Orleans. It 
was reprinted in the “Last” volume of the Miscellanies 
(1727) under the title The Quidnuncki's. 

I. Swift, Correspondence.^ IV, 36. 3 **- 

1. See the article on Aitken’s the Life of Arbulhnol in the Quanerh Review 
CLXXVi (1893), 340. 
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The piece has long been attributed to Gay, and has been 
reproduced in many editions of his poems. Ball felt cer¬ 
tain that this was a mistake, that only the author of 
Gulliver could have written: 

All at a Stand? You see great Changes? 

Ah, Sir! you never saw the Ganges. 

There dwell the Nations of Quidnuncki’s, 

(So Monomotapa calls Monkies:) 

On either Bank, from Bough to Bough, 

They meet and chat (as we may now.) 

Whispers go round, they grin, they shrug, 

They bow, they snarl, they scratch, they hug; 

And, just as Chance, or Whim provoke them, 

They either bite their Friends, or stroke them.* 

Contemporary letters, however, show that the second 

Earl of Oxford named Arbuthnot unequivocally as the 
author.* 

This evidence is in accord with that of the poem itself. 
Its form is unskilful; there are many rough lines. PossU 
bly more important is the substance. The first speaker 
filled with apprehension by the death of the Regent 
(December 2, 1723), sees great dangers threatening Eng¬ 
land from the Continent. But an India-merchant in¬ 
terrupts with the lines already quoted, pictures the disas¬ 
trous splash of a too venturesome monkey as his lofty 

twig snaps, describes the “gen’ral Screech” of the tribe, 
and concludes thus: ’ 

Each trembles for the publick Weal, 

And, for a while, forgets to steal. 

A while, all Eyes intent and steddy, 

Pursue him, whirling down the Eddy. 

But out of Mind when out of View,* 

Some other mounts the Twig anew; 

And Business, on each Monkey Shore, 

Runs the same Track it went before. 

1. Notes and Queries, 12th series, XII (1923), 174; F. E. Ball, Swift's Verse 
(1929),?. 199. 

2, Portland MSS. — Historical Manuscripts Commission, VII (1901), 373, 
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The conviction of Arbuthnot that “a comet will make 
much more strange revolutions upon the face of our globe, 
than all the petty changes that can be occasioned by Gov¬ 
ernments and Ministries” expressed the attitude of the 
calm observer of the long stream of time.' He had seen 
a great deal of the bough-to-bough performances of states¬ 
men, with the inevitable fall when the twig cracked, and 
he could not regard very seriously any one splash. The 
sobering of the public who momentarily “forget to steal” 
recalls his theory of man’s incorrigible baseness, blind 
selfishness here submerged by fright for only the briefest 
interval.* The concluding lines, however, describe the 
quick restoration of steady, unruffled conditions, depend¬ 
able if imperfect. They express whimsically the philosophy 
of normal change needed to reassure an unstable public 
mind. Herein, despite their likeness in ways more easily 
perceived, Arbuthnot differed markedly from Swift. This 
poem, with the Essajy on the Origin oj Sciences, should 
renew the caution of those inclined to attribute to Swift 

all doubtful items which use beast materials, or which 
otherwise suggest Gulliver s 'Travels. 

It is clear from two caricatures in GuUiveriana (1728) 

that Smedley thought the poem by Swift and Pope who 

were pictured as they sank forever “into the Vast Pro- 

fund.” Arbuthnot was completely indifferent to his 

reputation as a man of letters; but it must be acknowl- 

^ged that public acquaintance with his authorship of 

he ^uidnunckt s could only have emphasized, as it now 
does, his limited talent for verse.^ 

In contrast to The ^uidnuncki’s, the Ballad on Nelly 
an extraordinarily coarse and insinuating poem “safely 
ascribed to Arbuthnot” by Sir Walter Scott and tenta- 


1. Swift, Correspondence^ II, 296. 

2. Ibid..^ p. 233, 

XXX QuidnunckiV- (Mod.n 
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tively by Aitken, is lightly, cleverly, and smoothly writ¬ 
ten — too much so for Arbuthnot to have done unless 
he had a rarely inspired day. It included an incident of 
the little French King’s ordering the hussar to bring his 
cat to be kissed by Miss Nelly Bennet, an Irish lady 
whom Arbuthnot escorted to the French court in 1718; 
and Arbuthnot’s relation of this episode to Swift (Octo¬ 
ber I4, 1718) has apparently been a sufficient excuse for 
tracing the ballad to him.' It should be remembered that 
talking and writing about a young woman in such a way 
opened wide the door for versifiers to write songs about 
her, and that such historical testimony as supports Ar- 
buthnot’s authorship of The ^uidnuncki s is here alto¬ 
gether lacking. Faber has never felt certain “that Gay 
did not in fact write that Ballad after hearing from Arbuth¬ 
not of the incident which it describes.” ^ 

Among the Thoughts on Various Subjects by Swift in 
the Miscellanies^ Volume I (1727) appeared this senti¬ 
ment: “As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a 
one as it seems, I do not remember to have heard three 
good lies in all my conversation, even from those who 
were most celebrated in that faculty.” The nicety of the 
art was subject for treatment grave or sportive in the ex¬ 
citing days of 1712, the days of The Conduct of the Allies^ 
answers to that tract, John Bull^ peace negotiations, 
Jacobite plots, and hopes and fears for Protestantism. 
Arbuthnot’s The Art of Political Lyings which appeared 
in October, was a gaily ironic summary of the delicate 
principles of “salutary falsehoods,” with illustrations of 
"low and how not to proceed. 

Swift’s “Essay upon the Art of Political Lying,” from 
which Arbuthnot extracted two or three hints, had been 
published in The Examiner^ Number 15 (November 2-9, 
1710), Its purpose was polemical, and its spirit truculent. 

I. Aitken, The Life oj Arbuthnoty pp. 92’93. 

1 . The Poetical IVorks of John Gdy, ed. G. C. Faber (Oxfordt 19^6), p. xxxii. 
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Lying, Swift said, had been traditionally “the last relief 
of a routed, earth-born, rebellious party in a state”- anA 
“rhe moderns have made great additions, aSng 'his 
art to the gaining of power, and preserving it, as well as 
revenging themselves after they have lost it: as the same 
instruments are made use of by animals to feed themselves 
when they are hungry, and bite those that tread upon 
them. Political lies are various in birth and parentage: 
some are born monstrous and are licked into shape 
others are completely formed at birth and spoiled in the 
licking; some scream at the opening of the womb, others 
are delivered with a whisper; those that come into the 
world without a sting are stillborn, and when a lie loses 
Its sting. It dies. The paper describes “a certain great 
man ^mous for this talent [Wharton],” and condLns 
tie Whigs for resorting to most dexterous artifice and 
management. The extreme partisanship of this paper 
and of The Examiner, Number 17 (November 16-2/ 


171 


0), attacking Marlborough, elicited an indignant reply 
from r/;e Medley (Number X, December 4), in whkh 
Swift s two papers were called precept and example. 

Swift, in discussing the origin of lying, referred to the 
poetic legend that after the giants were overthrown by 
the gods, tl^ earth in revenge produced her last offspring 
which was Fame. And the fable is thus interpreted; that 
when tumults and seditions are quieted, rumours and 
false reports are plentifully spread through a nation ” 
Fifteen months later Swift’s successor, introducing 'a 
paper devoted to the same general subject in The Ex¬ 
aminer (January 31-February 7, 1712), echoed this fable, 
and accused the Whigs not only of lies, but of a lamentable 
want or originality in their formulas. 

In contrast to the partisan zeal of writers in The Ex¬ 
aminer the delicate pleasantry of Addison in The Spec¬ 
tator, Numb^ 305 (February 19, 1712). There has been 
reported in The Daily Courant a plan of the French King 
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to set up an Academy for Politics, under the direction of 
Torcy, wherein able masters are to teach the members 
the necessary sciences, the Academy to furnish secretaries 
to embassies who may rise to higher employments. Ad 
dison elaborates the alleged “Regulations” of this new 
institution, and particularly the duties of six professors 
“speculative Statesmen,” who are to direct the instruc¬ 
tion, one of whom is to teach the language of diplomacy! 

The third is a Sort of Language Master, who is to instruct 
them in the Stile proper for a Foreign Minister in his ordinary 
Discourse. ... If one of them asks another, what a-clock it 
is, the other is to answer him indirectly, and, if possible, to turn 
off the Question. ... If it be enquired of him, whether the 
King is at Versailles or Marly, he must answer in a Whisper. 
If he be ask’d the News of the late Gazette, or the Subject of a 
Proclamation, he is to reply, that he has not yet read it: Or 
if he does not care for explaining himself so far, he needs only 
draw his Brow up in Wrinkles, or elevate the left Shoulder. ^ 

Addison’s art of tactful utterance is not called lying, nor 

is the irony maintained to the end of the paper; but the 

relationship to Arbuthnot’s science of elegant prevarica- 
tion is close. 

In May, 1712, there began a series of contributions to 
the subject of political lying in The Plain Dealer, a Tory 
weekly which had been started in April.' Number VI 
(May 17) contained “A Letter from the Fraternity of 
Grub-street, to a Person very well known [Marlborough] 
and “A Continuation of the Grub-street Letter” in Num¬ 
ber VIII (May 31) included this announcement: 

I do design to write a distinct Treatise, for the Benefit of 
your G--ce and our Friends, on the Method, Nature, and Design 
of political Controversy; in which I shall lay down some plain 
and practical Rules, to be observ’d in answering any thing im- 

I. All of the sixteen numbers (April 12-July 26) were reprinted in Misul- 

lantous IVorks of Dr^ iVilliam IVagstaffe (1726), 
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possible to be answer’d, and in confuting Truth it self when 

tncrc IS v^cc 3 sion* 

The writer expects to take Hare as a model - as Aristotle 

took Homer for poetry-and to examine “his manner 

of evading perverting, answering as he thinks fit, or when 
he finds it for his Purpose/’ 

The promised dissection of Hare did not take place- 

but in Number XIII (July 5) appeared a lengthy and 

merry account of the adventures about town of a typical 

sensational he, that the Dutch had fitted out a fleet and 

were coming to besiege Portsmouth - which wound up 

at Covent Garden in the meeting of two contradictory 

versions like two opposite Winds.” A report, said the 

writer is of a strong and healthy Constitudon that sur 

vives half an Hour, and will sink or raise Stocks about a 

Fourth Part in that Time.” At the end of this issue was 
the following paragraph: 

There is now a Treatise in the Press, which gives a more 
particular Account of these Things, entitled, History of 2 
Lies of this last Winter, in Six Volumes, Folio. And as nothin/ 
Mn be more Satisfactory than an Impartial Performance of this 

SSbSripfbE.*""" “““'■“S' “ ‘■y 

For this History” the next issue, Number XIV (July 12) 

Xlv"of tt'"'*'"’'"''' '“I'ich, after 

a display of the arrangements and terms, outlined the 

The Second contains. The Art and Mystery, as also the orooer 

Sorts or 4 es'/f/hlTs^r'‘“o"® Perfection/ll 

S Set” ‘'"P'™''S «“t Btitish Yo„,rf„ 
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The Third contains, An Essay upon Improbable Lyes, Wise 
Conjectures, Sudden Surmises, Short Reports, Long-liv’d 
Stories, Downright Scandal, Treasonable Insinuations, City 
Rumours, and Country Dogmatical Assertions; in which all 
Sorts and Degrees are specified and adjusted. 

The Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, are. The History of Plain and 

Direct Falshoods, concerning her M-sty, her M_try, the 

present Par-nt, and our A-s, within the Space of the last 

Six or Eight Months; Collected from the Mouth of the Whig- 
gish Party, viz. Papists, Republicans, Atheists, Deists, Socinians 
Independants, Quakers, Anabaptists, Sweet-singers, Muggle- 
tonians, French-Prophets, and a Thousand other different 
Sectaries. With a large Index to the whole. 

It is probable that Arbuthnot used this announcement 
as a springboard. His pamphlet, which came out just 
three months later, was called “Proposals for Printing a 
very Curious Discourse, in two volumes in quarto en 

titled ^'ETAOAOrfA HOAITIKll; or, a Treatise of the 
Art of Political Lying. With an Abstract of the first vol¬ 
ume of the said Treatise.” The proposals concerning time 
of publication, places where subscriptions may be left 
prices, terms of payment, and opportunities for securing 
extra volumes gratis are all strikingly similar to those in 
The Plain Dealer. Only the first of the two volumes is out¬ 
lined; but that is done on a large scale, with particulars 
for all the eleven chapters, so that the abstract amounts 
to a full-length essay. It is a clear example of the use of 
known materials for general idea and for a specific start¬ 
ing-point, with much original development — a popular 
theme with variations. 

Its basic distinction lies in the generalization of the sub¬ 
ject: it is no longer a history of the lies raised by the 
Whigs, but a detached view of the science of pseudology, 
in which the Whigs, while twice noticed as the best con¬ 
temporary illustration, are not accused of an absolute or 
unnatural singularity in this accomplishment. One of 
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the two Whig passages occurs in the discussion of the 
“eighth chapter”: 

Here the author makes a digression in praise of the Whig 
party, for the right understanding and use of proof-lies. A proof 
lie is like a proof-charge for a piece of ordnance, to try a stand 
ard credulity. Of such a nature he takes transubstantiation to 
be in the Church of Rome, a proof-article, which if any one 
swallows, they are sure he will digest everything else: therefore 
the Whig party do wisely to try the credulity of the people some 
times by swingers, that they may be able to judge to what 
height they may charge them afterwards. Towards the end of 
this chapter he warns the heads of parties against believing 
their own lies, which has proved of pernicious consequence of 
late, both a wise party and a wise nation having regulated their 
affairs upon lies of their own invention. The causes of this he 
supposes to be too great a zeal and inten.seness in the practice 
of this art, and a vehement heat in mutual conversation whereby 
they persuade one another that what they wish, and ’report to 
be true, is really so: that all parties have been subject to this 
misfortune. The Jacobites have been constantly infested with 
It; but the Whigs of late seemed even to exceed them in this ill 


habit and weakness. 


The treatment of the Whigs as current champions is even 
more adroit in the other passage, of which the second 
sentence, in its artful show of even-handedness, is a 



The seventh chapter is wholly taken up in an enquiry, which 
of the two parties are the greatest artists in political lying. He 


...., ---...wg .V.,, ...uv-ii ui a oaa commodity at once: when 

there is too great a quantity of worms, it is hard to catch eud- 

geons. He proposes a scheme for the recovery of the credit of the 
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agree to vent nothing but truth for three months toeether 

which will give them credit for six months’ lyine afterwa,^ ’ 

He owns, that he believes it almost impossible to find fit 

sons to execute this scheme. Towards the end of the chanter h' 

inveighs severely against the folly of parties in retaining scoun 

drels and men of low genius to retail their lies; such as most of 

the present news-writers are, who, except a strong bent anH 

inclination towards the profession, seem to be wholly ignorant 

in the rules of pseudology, and not at all qualified for so weivhtv 
a trust.^ ° 


These are the most particular applications made in the 
essay. Even apart from their exceptional wit, they seem 
very generous when compared with a statement in The 
Plain Dealer, Number IX (June 7), which refers to the 
Whigs twisting truth into scandal, and “the Lies and 
Calumnies they have cast upon the best Friends the 
Nation ever had.” Arbuthnot in this paper was inter¬ 
ested in working out some very humorous notions not in 
defending the Tory ministry. ’ ” 

The recognizable obligations to Swift are only three. Of 

these, one is a rather trifling use of the formula for celerity 

and duration of lies (an idea used also in The Plain Dealer) 

in which Arbuthnot did not improve upon Swift. The 

other two borrowings are more exact. Swift had written 
m The Examiner, Number 15; 

We are told, “the Devil is the father of lies, and was a liar 
from the beginning ; so that beyond contradiction, the inven¬ 
tion IS old: And which is more, his first essay of it was purely 
political, employed in undermining the authority of his Prince 
and seducing a third part of the subjects from their obedience’ 


This goddess [Fame] flies with a huge looking-glass in her 
hands, to dazzle the crowd, and make them see, according as 
she turns it, their ruin in their interest, and their interest in 
their rum. In this glass you will behold your best friends clad 


I. From the second and fourth sentences of this passage, names of particular 
parties were eliminated in the reprint {Mhcdlanm, Volume II, 1727). 
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in coats powdered withand triple crowns: their 
girdles hung round with chains, and beads, and wooden shoes- 
and your worst enemies adorned with the ensigns of liberty’ 

the^^hands"^” "’otietation, and a cornucopia in 

These two suggestions are combined into one by Arbuth 
not, in a highly characteristic way: 

In the first chapter of his excellent treatise, he reasons phil¬ 
osophically concerning the nature of the soul of man, and those 
qualities which render it susceptible of lies. He supposes the 
soul to be of the nature of a piano-cylindrical speculum or 
boking-glass; that the plain side was made by God Almighty 

cylindrical figure. The plain side represents objects jis as 
they are; and the cylindrical side, by the rules of catom ics 

must needs represent true objects false, and false objec^f true 

but the cylindrical side, being much the larger surface takes in 
a greater compass of visual rays. That upon the c^l ndr cal 

S-rdit:;' 

To one who has read Essay on the Usefulness of Mathe 

matual Leamtng ^r\snt\^nox.\ development of Swift’s st' 

To this society, so constituted, ought to becommitfprl rK 1 

management of lying- that in committed the sole 

*4 .0 Se ptr 
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credulity, a generation that thrives mightily in this soil and 
climate: he thinks a sufficient number of them may be picked 
up anywhere about the Exchange: these are to circulate what 
the others coin; for no man spreads a lie with so good a grace 
as he that believes it: that the rule of the society be to invent a 
lie, and sometimes two, for every day . . . that if any one of the 
society were observed to blush, or look out of countenance or 
want a necessary circumstance in telling the lie, he ought to be 
expelled, and declared incapable: besides the roaring lies, there 
ought to be a private committee for whispers, constituted’of the 

ablest men of the society.* 


The most prevalent of all the formulas used in the essay 
one which gives the subject-matter a certain unity, is the 
caution against out-and-out misrepresentation, which is 
sure to defeat the purpose of the liar. Delicacy of technique 
is recommended throughout, but especially under chapters 
five and eleven; and it is here that the spirit of the satire 
harmonizes almost exactly with that of Addison in his 
description of the precepts of the “Language Master”: 


When one ascribes anything to a person which does not be¬ 
long to him, the lie ought to be calculated not quite contradic¬ 
tory to his known qualities: for example, one would not make 
the French king present at a Protestant conventicle; nor, like 
Queen Elizabeth, restore the overplus of taxes to his sub¬ 
jects. . . . They should not introduce a person of remarkable 
ingratitude to his benefactors, rewarding a poor man for some 
good office that was done him thirty years ago; but they may 
allow him to acknowledge a service to a person who is capable 
still to do him another. ... It will not be allowed to make a 
great man, that is a known despiser of religion, spend whole 
days in his closet at his devotion; but you may with safety 
make him sit out public prayers with decency. A great man, who 


I. Compare Charles D.avenant, Tom DoubU return d out oj the country or 

"'fjrue Picture of u Modern //'% (1701), wherein Double says: “We Modern 

V\higs are for Lying, tho' the Lye will last but three Hours ... for my own 

part, 1 am so us’d to it, that I hardly know when I speak true or false” (pp i-'- 
lj)_ rr- 
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has never been known wHlingly to pay a just debt, ought not all 
of a sudden to be introduced making restitution of Thousands 

If, as Sir Walter Scott’s notes indicate, many of these 
examples refer to prominent men of the time (as a “lewd 
fellow and a despiser of religion’’ to Wharton, and a 
crack-brained coxcomb to Steele), then the friends as 
well as t e enemies of the author are satirized, for fin 

sXd -f— to 

The final chapter, says Arbuthnot, is concerned with the 
question of the best way to contradict a lie, and, in view 
of the general propensity to believe lies (the cylindrical 
surface being of such great extent), is decisive against the 

method of telling the truth: ° 

For example, if it should be reported, that the Pretender was 
at London one would not contradict it by saying he never wL 

I.oi"rKh^“7°“ eye-witnessef that he came 

It be spread about, that a great person were dying of some dis 

ease, >;ou nmst not say the truth, that they are in health ai^H 

never had such a disease, but that they are slowly recovering of 

it. So there was not long ago a gentleman, who^affirmed that 
the treaty with France for bringing nnoprv 1 • ” 

England was signed the 15th of Sepmmberf to th chTnoIhe^ 

answered very judiciously, not by opposing truth to his he ha 
there was no such treaty bur rhaf pr. k: • , ^ 

-he. ... 

There the proposals end; the account of the second 

volume was ‘reserved for another time,’’ which unfor 
tunately never arrived. 

Sir Walter Scott, and more recently Teerink exnresspd 

words to Ste la _ that Arbuthnot had sent him the dL 
course from Windsor, and later that It was wri ten b) 
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“Dr. Arbuthnot, the author of John Bull,” and his mild 
praise,^ “’tis very pretty, but not so obvious to be under¬ 
stood”— do not warrant the assumption that anything 
essential was added to the paper on its way to the press^ 
The author of A Modest Proposal did not use such playful 
irony as a rule, and it is especially improbable that he 
could have detached himself so completely from current 
animosities at the time when this paper was printed.' 

Three weeks after the publication of the pamphlet, the 
Examiner (October 23-30, 1712) contained a description 
of “a late Chief Magistrate of the City [Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote],” a Whig, as “now doing Humble Pennance in 
Popes-Head-Alley, sucking in the Dregs of Consolation 
from fatherless Libels, and abortive Pamphlets, and im¬ 
proving that Little Thoroughfare in the Noble Manu¬ 
facture of Political Lying, even beyond the Renown of 
Change-Alley, its nearest and most formidable Rival.” 
This personal attack is a reminder both of the timeliness 
of Arbuthnot’s paper and of the disinterested spirit man¬ 
ifested in its comments. “E^e Art of Political Lying," 
writes Hugh Walker, “is every whit as good as John Bull 
if it is not even better. ... He [Arbuthnot] has done it 
with extraordinary success: there is nothing better in 
Swift.” ^ The satire has won high praise also from A. F. 
Pollard, who, in reprinting the text, called it “one of the 
most delightful pieces of ironical writing in the language.” ^ 
While not professing strict neutrality, it successfully tran¬ 
scended the ordinary lines of cleavage, and even historical 
connection, so that it makes excellent sauce for a twentieth- 
century political editorial. 

1. In 1733 the piece was attributed to Swift on the title-page of a French 
translation published at Amsterdam, in company with A Discourse oj the Con¬ 
tests and Dissensions — but also, unluckily, in company with Tfie Art of Sink- 
ing in Poetry, 

2. Hugh Walker, English Satire and Satirists (1925), p. 199, 

3. A. F. Pollard, Political Pamphlets (1897), p. 105. 
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J Brief Amunt of Mr John Gi„glkul,-s Treatise con¬ 
cern,ni the Aleercaiwn or Scolding of the Ancients, “ Bv the 
Author, was published early in 1771 ^ T \\r^ ^ i 

for The Art of Political Ly wg, this prospectus aSnoun'ces 
that a treatise is to be published by subscription, fixes the 
terms- only the polemical writers on each side shall 
have one copy gratis; and my cousin Ginglicutt have 
two and names places where receipts will be deliv¬ 
ered. But It IS decidedly inferior to the earlier satire in 
two respects: the wit sparkles only now and then and 
many spots are not clear. For physical reasons Arbuth- 
nots natural brilliance was now dimmed save in moments 
of exceptional ease; and, never having felt the need of 
unusual effort in his best days, he was not habituated to 
the uphill push which his mind would have had to make 
to attain his normal evel. His two medical essays of the 
same period, and his later letters in some degree, Le more 
downright in style than his former writings had been 
There is plenty of vigor, but less elasticity. 

A description of the pamphlet was sent to Swift by 
William Pulteney from London, dated February 9, 1731/ 

Villain, traitor, seditious rascal, and such ingenious apoella 
10ns, have frequentl^y been bestowed on a couple of friends of 
yours. Such usage has made it necessary to return the same 

uttered from the press within these two months, thKer wa! 
known before. Upon this Dr. Arbuthnot has written a vZ 
humorous treatise, which he showed me this morning where 
e proves, from many learned instances, that this sort of alter 
cation IS anaent, elegant and classical, and that what the IwH 
falsely imagines to be polite, is truly gothic and barbarous He 

king. hero.. TroTaS 

Februa'lJ.''""*”* -d Magazine for 
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much in the same way; and concludes, that it is [a] pitv thi. 
method of objurgation should be lost. His quotations^frnl 
Homer, Demosthenes, ^schines, and Tully are^admirable^nd 
the whole is very humorously conducted.' ' ^ 


Pope, in a letter to Swift written a few months later 

(December i), rated the pamphlet very low: “The naner 

you ask me about is of little value. It might have been 1 

seasonable satire upon the scandalous language and nas 

Sion with which men of condition have stooped to treTr 

one another.” ^ The praise uttered by Pulteney, as Aitken 

declared IS much exaggerated; but the same ought to be 

said of Elwin s judgment, that “there could hazily be a 

duller, less effective piece of satire.” ^ h is probable that 

Pope, in the phrase “little value,” was depreciating the 

interest of the piece less than its leverage as a corrective 

ol bad manners. From his own severe methods, and his 

philosophy of satire as contrasted with that of Arbuthnot 

It IS not hard to imagine the tone of what he would have 

called a seasonable satire” on scandalous language and 
passion. ® ^ 

The difference in flavor between the wit of this niece 
and that of The Art of Political Lying may be tasted in a 
paragraph describing Cicero’s speech against Verres: 

Then he falls upon his person, and calls his audience to ob 
serve the impudence of his looks; tells you how he became the 
favourite of all the porters, footmen, and chambermaids: not 
contented with his censure of the gentleman himself, he falls 
upon his friends, acquaintance and company, particularly a 
poor fellow, one Corbo that was dead, whom he calls all to 
naught. Then he tells the judges, that they had now an op- 
portunity to clear themselves with the people from the infamy 
with which their whole order was charged, and yet he was not 
called to the bar, being before men of taste and judgment who 



Swift, Correspondence. IV, log. 
Ibid., p. 277, 

Pope, fVorkSy VII, 259. 
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understood the sacred inviolable right of liberty of soeech 
V\hat a pohte, noble, plain bluntness reigns throL alfthose 

orationsr who could take it ill to be corrected in u i. 

chosen epithets, and well-turned periods? ' 

fa*, hra Si S'o' i" 'he 

who think our liberty in danger, which is imSssibSa's 

?!.“ P»''« rt«oric subsi’sB 

which IS both the symptom and cause of public libertv ■' 

In one of the chapters, says the author," for the bench t of 

the ladies I have made a collection of epithets in use 

amongst the divinities, proper on parallel Laslons- for 

sure no peison of quality can think herself abused iii the 

“TS le h'naf ■« ®“r' ^P^ghtliness t 

rare, and the final effect suffers from too complete and 

htera a translation of ancient invective in the “hangman 
temple-robber, clod-of-earth ’’ idiom. ^ ’ 

In a very brief production of the same period Arbuthnot 
was intentionally bitter. Epuaph on Frands CharterTs 
the most severe thmg he ever penned, was first published’ 

and in ne Genrkmans Magazine for the same Lnth h 

iTt^f"eco^^of the"''"*-^ "^"1 (“A" Epigram” 

in rne second of these journals), and began: 

Here lieth the Body of Colonel 
Don Francisco 

Who, with an inflexible Constancy 
And inimitable Uniformity of Life 
Persisted, m Spite of Age and Infirmity, 
in the Practice of every human Vice 
Kxcepting Prodigality and Hypocrisy’.' 

Aitken has printed a variant of rbic form d 

to Epistle III of the Mora/ Essays, “Of the U^rof Riche?” 

Desce„no Mr 
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(1733)3 described the infamy of Charteris (or Chartres as 
the name came to be spelled), and quoted the epitaph 
which he said “contains his character, very justly drawn 
by Dn Arbuthnot.” In this version, the first two lines 
were changed to read: 

Here continueth to rot 
The Body of Francis Chartres. 

Lord Orrery, in his Remarks on the Life and Writings o/Dr 
Jonathan Swift^ also referred to the epitaph as Arbuthnot’s' 
stating that, “allowing one small alteration, the word 
permitted, instead of connived at," it is “a complete and a 
masterly composition of its kind.’’ 

The final part of the epitaph was borrowed: “Provi- 
dence favoured, or rather connived at His execrable De¬ 
signs, That he might remain. To this, and future Ages, A 
conspicuous Proof and Example Of how small Estimation 
Wealth is held in the Sight of the Almighty, By his be¬ 
stowing it on The most unworthy Of all the Descendants 
of Adam.” Swift, in a letter to Esther Vanhomrigh writ¬ 
ten in 1720, had made a similar remark about John Bar¬ 
ber; ‘ the idea was stated in terser form in ‘Thoughts on 
Various Subjects, in the Miscellanies, Volume II (1727)- 
Steele had used the same sentiment in The Tatler, Number 
203 (1710); and, as Aitken noted in his edition of The 
Tatler, the saying has been traced back to Luther’s Col¬ 
loquies. Arbuthnot, as in many other instances, drew 
freely upon what he had acquired, without any particular 
consciousness of its origin. 

Charteris, who had died in 1731, is said to have been the 
most notorious scoundrel of his time. He was not only 
unscrupulous and unlimitedly licentious, but his conduct 
both with men and with women was characterized by 
effrontery, meanness, and perfidy beside which his vices 
in themselves appear almost conventional. Arbuthnot 

1. Swift, Corrfsfiondetice^ HI, 63. 
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wss gcncrouSj but he w<is cilsn capable of morai indigna¬ 
tion. No one who reads the story of the ignoble Charteris 
need wonder how the magnanimous Doctor could have 
penned so unsparing a description.' 

A brief and merry pamphlet, To the Right Honourable 
The Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London. The Hum- 
ble Petition of the Colliers, Cooks, Cook-Maids, Blacksmiths, 
Jackmakers, Braziers and Others, which appeared as a 
single folio sheet in 1716, was reprinted in Volume III 
(1732) of the Motte Miscellanies, and again in Volume 
III (1742) of the Bathurst Miscellanies, this last time as 
“by Dr. Arbuthnot.”^ The considerable weight to be 
attached to the ascription is increased by the nature of 
the Petition itself. Its compactness, its catalogue form, its 
delight in spinning out an amusing absurdity, and its 
successful display of a straight face are all consonant with 

Arbuthnot s manner in a time when his powers were at 
a high level. 

The groups named in the title represent that the “Ca- 
toptrical Victuallers” — who presume “by gathering, 
breaking, folding, and bundling up the sunbeams by the 
help of certain glasses, to make, produce, and kindle up 
several new focuses or fires within these his Majesty’s 
dominions ■ are endeavoring to monopolize the busi¬ 
ness heretofore belonging to the petitioners; and they pray 
for prohibition of the new enterprise, or the levying of a 
tax, with reservation of the right of catoptrical cookery to 
the Royal Society, and to the crews of Whiston’s bomb- 
vessels, who by reason of the remoteness of their sta¬ 
tions, may be reduced to straits for want of firing.” 

' Beresford Chancellor, Colonel Charteris and the Duke of fUharton 

U925). The best known picture of Charteris is that by Hogarth in Plate I of 
The Harlot's Prop^ess, An Epitaph was reprinted in E‘he Grub Street Journal 
No. 393 (July 7, 1737); and in Joseph Yarrow, A Choice Collection of Poetry 

1. Four other works were so marked: rhe History of John Bull, The Art of 
roltttcal Lyjng^ and the two pamphlets discussed just below. 
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Among other extravagant arguments, it is contended that 
the cook-maids will be obliged to study optics and as 
tronomy, in order to know the due distances of the focuSs 
and fires — a troublesome effort for which many of them 
are unfitted; or else the whole art of cookery will be thrown 
into the hands of astronomers and glass-grinders, un- 

Lalth pra^^ESsion, to the great detriment of public 

It is natural to believe that this extravaganza grew 
from a report of Swift and his burning-glass sent to Ar 
buthnot by Pope after he and Parnell had visited Let 
combe in 1714. At that time Arbuthnot urged the othe^ 
Scriblenans to work up a satire in rhyme, and outlined 
an idea for it-’ The Petition, however, is more pretentious 
and more laughable than what he then proposed. Amone 
other things, it stresses the danger to men from livine 
upon the seeds and other parts of plants impregnated with 
sunbeams — a hint of the reverse process later attributed 

Lagado experimenters at the Academy of 

Somewhat similar is the pamphlet called Reasons Hum. 
bly Ojjered by the Company exercising the Trade and Mystery 
of Upholders, against part of the Bill for the Better Viewing 
Searching, and Examining Drugs, Medicines, &c., pu^ 
lished in 1724, reprinted in Volume III (1732) of the Motte 
Miscellanies, and attributed to Dr. Arbuthnot in the 
athurst Miscellanies (1742). A demand by the phvsi 
Clans that Parliament shall legally forbid apothecaries 
to dispense medicines without prescription is here repre 
sented as unjust to the upholders, who “have an undis¬ 
puted right m and upon the bodies of all and every the 
subjects of this kingdom.” It is admitted that the discour- 

!. Compare a petition to the government iShe Examiner, No. 46, June 7- 
P''««"d'ng to be a plea from Whig writers for the recent ministry L 

inevitably starve, having been bound to no other Calling.” 

2. See Aitken, The Life of Arbuthnot pp, 70-73. 
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agement to the trade will be only temporary; but “ the new 
practice might keep them out of possession by unreason¬ 
able delaySj to the great detriment of our company and 
their numerous families.” Funerals, it is said, have many 
advantages, such as maintaining a necessitous clergy, and 
carrying some people to church by the only method left. 
The upholders ask protection not only for themselves h.if 
for men in allied trades and professions, such as stone! 
cutters, bell-ringers, and the manufacturers of crepe. They 
are not averse, of course, to the giving of drugs and medi¬ 
cines in general, but desire that such drugs may be of the 
required quality, and may be administered by persons in 
whom the company can justly repose confidence. The use 
of a well-worn joke for an ironical paper is in the main 
very delicate; its wit is akin to that of the Pau/on of the 
Colliers, to which it is but slightly inferior. The pamphlet 
was one of many which came out during the 1724 cam¬ 
paign for and against the proposed act of Parliament.' 

Aitken printed these two satires among Arbuthnot’s 
authentic works, and with sufficient reason. He was less 
certain of It Cannot Rain but it Pours, or London Strow'd 
with Rarities (1726), which he printed among the doubtful 
works, and which he said “is probably Swift’s, though it 
is sometimes attributed to Arbuthnot.” Sir Walter Scott 
called it one of the few prose works by Swift in the Mis¬ 
cellanies. Yet the ascription in the 1742 Miscellanies 
which is entitled to great respect, is to Arbuthnot aTon"- 
the piece is included with Lhe History of John Bull, The 
Art of Political Lying, and the two satires just discussed. 
The substance of the paper is well described in its long 
title. Of the wonderful wild man that was nursed in the 
woods of Germany by a wild beast, hunted and taken in 
toils; how he behaveth himself like a dumb creature and 
is a Christian like one of us, being called Peter; and how 

I. Compare the complaints of upholders that the dead are not buried but 
go about, and the resulting trial, in Ue Tatter, Nos. 96, 99, 109, , ,0, 113 (,709). 
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he was brought to Court all in green, to the great aston 
ishment of the quality and gentry.” The “wild boy,” who 
was nearly an idiot, was for some time in Arbuthnot’s 
care. Swift wrote Tickell (April i6, 1726) that his arrival 
“hath been the subject of half our talk this fortnight”- 
also that the King and Court were so entertained with 
him, that the Princess could [not] get him till now.” ■ 

One phrase in the paper Arbuthnot can hardly have 
written —that the boy was ignorant of languages, “that 
care being left to the ingenious physician, who is entrusted 
with his education.” Other passages, particularly those 
in which Peter is described as a potential interpreter be¬ 
tween man and animals, able to warn the sheep that they 
are on the way to the shambles, to converse with horses^ 
to express love by the cooing of a dove and anger by the 
croaking of a raven, naturally suggest Gulliver. These 
parts cannot be assigned to Swift on such ground; but 
they are too heavy to be characteristic of Arbuthnot unless 
he was writing much below his level. Yet an occasional 
bit has something like the correct ring: 

l am not ignorant that there are disaffected people, who say 
he is a pretender, and no genuine wild man. This’calumny 
proceeds from the false notions they have of wild men, which 
they frame from such as they see about the town, whose’actions 
are rather absurd than wild; therefore it will be incumbent on 

all young gentlemen, who are ambitious to excel in this char¬ 
acter, to copy this true original of nature. 

He takes vast pleasure in conversation wi th horses; and 
going to the mews to converse with two of his intimate acquaint- 

i. Swift, Correspondence, III, 304. For an account of Peter, with a portrait 
of him as an elderly man (he lived on a farm in Hertfordshire and attained an 
ap beyond seventy), see Henry Wilson, Wonderjul Chaniaers (l8^i), II, 

I he title of the I'j'iU pamphlet includes also the following phrase: “An account 
of the arrival of a white bear at the house of Mr. Ratcliff in Bishopsgate Street- 
as also of Faustina, the celebrated Italian singing woman; and of the copper- 
farthing Dean from Ireland.” But the author begins with “Peter the savage, 
deferring our other curiosities to some following papers.” 
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3nccs in the kin^ s stshles^ ns he pnssed by, he neighed to the 
horse at Charing Cross, lieing as it were surprised to see him 
so high: he seemed to take it ill that the horse did not answer 
him; but I think nobody can value his understanding for not 
being skilled in statuary. 


As It stands, the pa oer makes a somewhat poor showing 
among its four Arbuthnot neighbors in the 1742 volume" 
it is inconsistent in quality and tone. The most likely 
solution is that Arbuthnot began a sketch and dropped it, 
that it was considerably touched up or practically re¬ 
written by another for the press, and that Pope, in 1742, 
had in mind Arbuthnot’s original connection with it. 


Irresponsible Attributions 


In 1739, four years after the death of Arbuthnot, there 
was published A Supplement to Dr. Swift's and Mr. 'Pope's 
Works: containing, I, Miscellanies by Dr. Arbuthnot; 11 , 
Several Pieces by Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope; 111 , poems on 
Several Occasions, Dublin, “Printed by S. Powell for 
Edward Exshaw at the Bible on Cork-hill, over-against 
the Old-Exchange. This volume is a reprint of parts of 
the Motte Miscellanies. The editor, although not attempt¬ 
ing a similar task for the verse, showed a curious ambition 
to attach an author s name to each piece of prose in the 
bo^. Of the forty-odd pieces in verse, three are ascribed 
to Gay, two to Swift, and one to Pope; the rest, including 
The ^uidnuncki’s, have no ascription. Two prose Letters 
to the Intelligencer are by “Dr. Swift”; three prose pieces 
A Key to the Lock^ l^he Natrcitive of the Fvenzy of Mv, 
J—n D - s, and A Full Account of the Poisonin? of Ed¬ 

mund Curll ^ zvt “by Mr. Pope.”' The other^sixteen 


I. In the Bathurst Miscellanies (1742), et Key is said to be by Pope- the 

othertwoaremarked“byMr. PopeandMr. Gay.” ^ pe. tne 
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prose pieces, and An Epitaph on Fr—s Ch 
charged to Arbuthnot. ’ 

Of the sixteen thus ascribed, nine were things which 
Arbuthnot had actually written or to which he seems to 
have contributed in some measure.' Another was the 
Pope-Fortescue law case, Stradling versus Styles Still 
another was Memoirs of P. Clerk of this Parish \ 
satire on Bishop Burnet-which was to be reprinted in 

SceSninJ“' booksellers’ 

preface assigning some hand in it to Gay and in th 
Bathurst (1742) as “by Mr. Pope.” The re^ 

maining five, when they appeared in the 1742 Miscel 
lames were listed as “by Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay”-i 

Wonderful Prophecy- Fhe Country Post-, the Relation of 

the Circumcision of Edmund Curll; God’s Revenge against 

Punning., and A True and Faithful Narrative of Zt 

passed in London. In no other connection was Arbuthnot 

ever associated with these five or with the Memoirs of P P . 

hence he may be excused, and, in relation to the Curll 
pamphlet, exonerated.' 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Late Dr. Arbuthnot in 
wo volumes (Glasgow, 1751), came out in the autumn of 
1750, with an Advertisement” reading: “The Contents 
of these Volumes, and what is inserted in Swift’s Miscel 
anies, comprehend all the Pieces of Wit and Humour of 
this admirable Author. ’ A repudiation by George Ar 

in''stpSmter^°^^°'^'* newspapers 

Having seen two volumes intitled the Miscellaneous Works of 
the late Dr. Arbuthnot, printed at Glasgow, I think it my duty to 

1. Thea were 5 «//; The Art of Political Lyin!.-, t\it Petition of the Cr.! 
hers-, the Reasmi of the Upholders-, It Cannot Rain hut it Pours- Virrilius Res 
tauratus, Origin of Saences; The Art of Sinking, .jAl^us Zawt' 

2 . Fourteen of the sixteen items —all except John Bu/I and The Art nf 

examined in Swift. fVorks, ed. Sir Walter Scott Vol^ 
AlU. The other two are in Vol. VI. * *' 
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declare, they are not the works of my late father, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
but an imposition on the publick.' 

To give this spurious collection an air of authenticity, 
the editor included four genuine works. Volume I begins 
with An Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learning 
(1701, reprinted in 1745), followed by Mr. John Gingli- 
cutt's "Treatise (1731); and Volume II closes with A Ser¬ 
mon preached at the Mercat Cross of Edinburgh (1701, 
reprinted in 1745 )) and An Examination of Dr. LFood- 
ward’s Account of the Deluge (1697, reprinted in 1741). 
Between these terminal ramparts the editor placed 
nineteen pieces bearing more or less resemblance to 
Arbuthnot’s works in manner or content, or associated 
with his interests or his friends. Some of them were hardly 
calculated to deceive anyone, but a few were very cleverly 
chosen. The Miscellanies of 1742 and the Memoirs of 
ScribleruSy with Arbuthnot’s name responsibly attached 
here and there, were full of suggestions and catch-points; 
and all the Scriblerians were dead. Arbuthnot’s profes¬ 
sional and political history was also well known. Three of 
the works, heretofore accounted for, were An Account of 
the Sickness and Death of Dr. lV--dw--d (1719); The 
Life and Adventures of Don Bilioso de L'Estomac (1719); 
and The History of John Bull, Part III (1744). 

Three other satires, concerned with the idiot boy of It 
Cannot Rain but it Pours, were entitled The Manifesto of 
Lord Peter (1727?), The Devil to Pay at St. James’sii-j^-j), 
and The Most Wonderful JVonder that ever appeared to the 
Wonder of the British Nation (1726), this last “written by 
the Copper-farthing Dean.’’ The text of The Most Won¬ 
derful Wonder, telling of an old bear which had been 

I. Reprinted in a review of the volumes in The Monthly Review for Septem¬ 
ber, 1750. The writer said that if George Arbuthnot could show that any small- 
Mt part of the publication was not authentic, his objection would be justified) 
but insinuated also that some of the pieces might be the Doctor’s even though 
he had never cared to own them. 
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brought to London because it was the foster-mother of the 

wild boy, and ending with a Gulliverian dialogue between 

the two, has been reprinted by Aitken among the doubtful 

works; but the insinuation that Swift was the author and 

allusion m the text to a “Scotchman by birth” who’was 

to civilize the bear’s cubs, do not inspire confidence. It is 

ckar also that the phrase “the Copper-farthing Dean” 

the notion of the bear, and the “full and true account of a 

most horrid and bloody Battle between Madam Faustina 

and Madam Cuzzoni,” which forms one of the episodes nf 

The Devil lo Pay at St. James's, all go back to that part 

o the title or It CutiHot Rciiyi which was deferred *^to some 

following papers” — that is, which was never worked up 

at all by the original author. A more transparent trick 

for connecting these three papers with Arbuthnot could 
hardly be imagined. 

For the inclusion of numerous other papers, the name nf 

Swift or of Gulliver seems to have been a Efficient ex« 

A Utter to the Reverend Mr. Dean Swift, oceasioned by a 
Satire said to be written by him, entitled A Dedication to a 
Great Man, concerning Dedications I signed “P. A., Jan 
30, 1718-9,” contains the following remarkable paragraph' 
which it is hard to see how any compiler could have ex¬ 
pected an intelligent reader to believe was written bv 
Arbuthnot: ^ 

Some have wondered how Doctor Swift, whose Affection to 
the Church was never doubted, though his Christianity was 
ever questioned, should think the worse of some of the Clergy 
for their trampling upon Loyalty and Oaths; and, for all Hs 
Reverence for the late Queen and her Counsellors, should make 
such honourable Mention of King George and his Ministers- but 
as It is well known you never were a Slave to Constancy and 
Principle, we can easily account for this your Behaviour, and 

D ***'5 Instance you have put off 

Prejudice, and resumed your Understanding. 

1. The Satire (not the Letter) is generally attributed to Thomas Gordon. 
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A threefold pamphlet called A Supplement to Dean Swift's 
^iscelleinteSy By the Author, had been printed in its 
original edition in 1723 “for A. Moore, near St. Paul’s” 
— whose name in the same year was on the title-page 
of the spurious Memoirs of the Life of Scriblerus “By 
D. S—t,” and of The Wonderful Wonder of Wonders- Or 
The Hole-History of the Life and Actions of Mr. Breech 
advertised in those Memoirs as just published in its sixth 
edition, and, like the Memoirsy “Printed from the Original 

Copy from Dublin.” Neither the history nor the quality 
of this Supplement can be honored. ^ 

The Masquerade: A Poem, “inscribed to C[oun]t H[ei]- 
D [e] G[ge] R” (1728), now generally attributed to Field 
ing, is ostensibly by “Lemuel Gulliver, Poet Laureate to 
the King of Lilliput,” and the first page refers to Swift 
Lilhput, Brobdingnag, Whiston, Halley, and the Longi¬ 
tude-enough for the average reader, and therefore 
since no real author’s name had been printed with the 
poem in 1728, enough for the compiler. 

One of the crudest attempts to include items connected 
with Arbuthnot or his friends is found in Gulliver Decy 
pherd, or Remarks on a late Book, intitled. Travels into 
Several Remote Nations of the World. By Capt. Lemuel Gull¬ 
iver. Vindicating the Reverend Dean on whom it is mali¬ 
ciously father d. With some probable Conjectures concerning 
the Real Author (1728). In this piece the writers of Three 
Hours after Marriage, as well as Swift himself, are savagely 
lampooned.^ The theory has been advanced that the 
attack was ‘simply intended to mystify,” that “the style 
the method of reasoning, the allusion to Curll, and many 
of the illustrations” indicate the pen of Arbuthnot, and 
that Swift also had a hand in it.” ■ The answer is that 
imitation of style was practised by wily lampooners for 
the very purpose of inducing the opinion that certain 


1. Note: and ^iierUs, 6th series, VII (i88j), 452 
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writers were responsible, and that a compiler looking for 
copy was no more blind than a modern critic to such re¬ 
semblances when pamphlets were once in print. The 
theory is particularly untenable in this instance. No one 
even to mystify, would have written himself up as Ar’ 
buthnot is here written up. He is called “Dr. Johnny” oii 
almost every page; he is “an obscure Scythian . . . a 
Man of no great Skill in Medicine, but a merry Wag and 
a very dextrous Fellow at a Oyster,” a characterization 
accompanying a coarse description of his service to the 
Prince Consort. The other Scriblerians are treated with 
equal contempt. In printing such a piece in an Arbuthnot 
volume, the editor stupidly overshot his mark. 

The other two “Gulliver” papers are much more re¬ 
spectable, and Aitken has considered them sufficiently like 
Arbuthnot’s work to print the texts among the “doubt¬ 
fuls. The first. An Account of the State of Learning in the 
Empire of Lilliput; together with the History and Character 
of Bullum the Emperors Library Keeper (1728), is a satire 
on Bentley. Aitken thought that it “may possibly, thouvh 
it is not of much value, be by Arbuthnot.” The treft 
ment accorded Bentley and the subordination of criticism 
to wit are not out of accord with what we know of Arbuth¬ 
not s manner, but since the piece appeared in the year of 
Gulliver Decypher d and ’The Masquerade ^ it is venturesome 
to suppose that the compiler had special knowledge of its 
real authorship unsuspected by the world before 1750. 

The other piece. Critical Remarks on Capt. Gulliver's 
Travels, “By Doctor Bantley,” dated “Cambridge, Jan. 
26, 1734 - 5 )” seems to be ruled out on grounds of chronol- 
ogy. Both the length and the spirit of the satire preclude 
its composition in the days of Arbuthnot’s last painful 
illness; his death occurred on February 27, and the pam¬ 
phlet was not advertised until April.' It would have to be 


I. In I'he Gentleman s Magazine for April 
for May. 


and in T*he London Magazine 
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assumed that he had done the actual 

Wort. But the whole purpose "f 1 I JiTh T 

seen in "a late edition of Gulliver" a letter from tht 
tain to Mr. Sympson complaining that his account of'h^ 
Houyhnhnms is reputed no better than fictions of hil 

thority” that the Houyhnhnms were known aid admired 
among the ancients of Greece, Italy, and England Th^ 
Sympson le ter had not been published until it came out 

this letter was dated April 2, 1707 K ' £’a,r J 
been voiced, on internal evii of i? 

that early date. In any case, there was no ascription of 
the Bentley pieces to Arbuthnot before 1750- ^and bv 

that time the compiler of ne Miscellaneous ITorks h/d 

positive assurance that Arbuthnot had been concerned in 

t 7 dZ 1 “"'ritured 

reprbttdLbtH ^ 

f/umitt, with an Inscription detirnj for“"hit 

(.7.5). The deaeh of the disringSed perL “fed 

bert Burnett, Bp. of Sarum. without retractini IL V u 
« he wSf." “'I for",Visit 

The Notes recorded Burnet’s acts and d, u c 
Thursday, March lo, Weduerd':y,tar2.”tt ty 

1. ed. Temnle Srotf VIii ^ c- it 

oj Jonathan Swift (1882), p. 537. ’ Henry Craik, The Life 

2, Hearne, Collections^ V, 37. 
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amusing fashion, beginning: “Rose at five: slipped on 
my morning-gown: purified my outside. Meditated on 
the vanity of washings, and the superfluity of habits 
Walked about my room half an hour precisely.” In 
Aitken’s opinion, while the piece shows cleverness, “the 
attack was ungenerous, and there is an absence of the 
kindly humanity which characterizes Arbuthnot’s writ¬ 
ings”; and he concludes that only the discovery of some 
statement from the pen of Arbuthnot or of one of his in¬ 
timate acquaintances could enable us to establish the 
authorship. The biographers of Burnet, calling the piece 
“by far the least bitter and wittiest” of the satires which 
pursued the Bishop’s memory, have given it perhaps 
more praise than it deserves.’ 

The most striking thing about this work is its imitation 
of An Hue and Cry after Dr. S-—t, “ occasioned by a True 
and Exact Copy of Part of his own Diary, found in his 
Pocket-Book, wherein he has set down a faithful Account 
of himself, and of all that happen’d to him for the last 
Week of his Life” (1714). Though much fuller and orna¬ 
mented with dialogue, the Burnet piece followed this 
satire in manner exactly — the use of minute and incon¬ 
sequential detail, the telegraphic idiom, and the inter¬ 
position of a “Mem.” here and there. An Hue and Cry 
was reproduced in Smedley’s Gulliveriana in 1728, where it 
was accompanied by Captain Gulliver s Real Diary. “Be¬ 
ing a true and faithful Account of himself, for that week, 
wherein he is traduc’d by the Author of a scandalous and 
malicious Hue and Cry after him; containing his entire 
Journal, from the Time he left London, to his settling in 
Dublin.”" No reprint of the Notes and Memorandums 
seems to have appeared until 1750; yet in that year the 


1. 'I'. K. S. Clarke and H. C. Foxcroft, Life of Gilbert (1907), 

pp. 474, 520- 

a. An Hue and Cry is reprinted also in Somers fracts, cd. Sir Walter Scott, 
XIll, 823. 
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piece not only found its way into the so-called Arbuthnot 
volume but also, very strangely, into A Supplement to 
the Works of the Most Celebrated Minor Poets J onHon 
Printed for F. Cogan,” where, with four oth^ iZfi. 
prose and eight in verse, it was assigned to Swift ' Who 
ever may have been the writer, it was not charged to 
Arbuthnot for thirty-five years, and then under condi¬ 
tions adding direct association with Swift to the indirect 
association of its history. It is no more entitled to accept¬ 
ance as an Arbuthnot item than the general run of "Swift” 
material already displayed. 

For inclusion of the remaining six items of The Miscel 
laneous Works, it is not easy to Ld assured motived rt 
Congress of Bees:^ or Political Remarks on the Bees Swarm- 

fhe State Quacks, or the Political Botchers (171 c) is a vin. 

l.„. arrack„„ High Church wrirers under ficririia nar; 
one of whom, called this saucy, impertinent Author ” is 
accused of impudently denying known Truths, and posi- 
tively asserting known Lies”-a kind of language never 
used by Arbuthnot m print. Harmony m an Uproar, a 

L tter to F[re]d[eric]k H[an]d[e]l, Esq.” (purporting to 
be from Hurlothrumbo Johnson - that is, Samuel John 
son, a dancing-master), dated February 12, 1733 may 
have reminded the compiler of Arbuthnot’s friendship for 
Handel and of his enthusiasm for opera. The others Lve 
a faint resemblance in method to some of the authentic 
works. A Learned Dissertation on Dumpling (fourth edi 
t.on 1726), now generally attributed to Vmas Gordon 

Ite s °and'"'? of the race of dumpling- 

eaters, and, very much in an Arbuthnot fashion, with 

VVa;;h"Ti:.keir.^W. 1 Z “ Halifax. Ganh. 

VVilllam King, Suckling. Ambro^ Phi ii Orvfar VanTiT’ '"c’ 

alone, who is known to h,v,. u,,;,. ’ 'J™ay, l art III ,s devoted to Swift 

printed, though probably not all “ ® things there 
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the history of the pudding-projectors. Kiss my A— j, 
no Treason: or, an Historical and Critical Dissertation uton 
the Art of Selling Bargains (1728), an indecent piece is in 
Its irony somewhat like The Art of Political Lying to 
which It is much inferior; and its first pages, in which 
puns and acrostics are allowed to be venerably ancient 
whereas bargains are modern, suggest the argument for 
the antiquity of insulting terms in Mr. Ginglicutt’s Treatise 
An Epitaph on a Greyhound, with its displayed lines and 
Its address to the reader at the end, inevitably reminds 
one of An Epitaph on Charteris. 

When the second edition of The Miscellaneous Works 
appeared in 1751, four other pieces were added. Two 
were authentic: Arbuthnot’s serious poem Know Yourself 
(1734, reprinted in 1748); and Of the Laws of Chance 
(1692, reprinted in 1738), here called Huygens de Ra 
tiociniis in Ludo Aleae, “Translated into English by 
Dr. Arbuthnot.” The others were The Longitude Exam¬ 
in’d, “By Jeremy Thacker, of Beverley in Yorkshire” 
(1714); and The Freeholders Political Catechism (1733) 

in which ecclesiastical language was used to veil political 
ideas.* ^ 

The cheat practised by the compiler of these volumes is 
glaring; but honest motives for assigning other works to 
Arbuthnot solely on their tone, language, idea, or general 
method are not much more defenlibll This is frue of 
efforts to connect Arbuthnot with The Story of the St. 
Alb-ns Ghost, or the Apparition of Mother Haggy (1712) 
an attack on the Marlboroughs.' It is especially true of 
Sichel’s elaborate excursions into the question of author 
ship of certain papers in The Craftsln. With Bdlt 
broke’s other friends, Arbuthnot may have made sub¬ 
stantial contribution to this journal. But charting such 

•11 '• sometimes attributed to Bolingbroke (Elizabeth Mer- 

nil, T/jf Dialogue in English Literature, New York [1911], p. 61). 

2. See Aitken, The UJe oj Arbuthnot^ p. 4J. 
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a course is impossible so long as there is no historical com¬ 
pass by which to walk; and allegorical resemblances in 
The Craftsman to the story of John Bull and the figure of 
the lawsuit are in fact far less impressive than those 
found in imitations known to be by other hands ' 

I. Walter Sichel, BoUngtroke and his Times (1902), II, 249-20 


CHAPTER V 


Works of Sober Intent 


Advice to Scotland 

I T WAS m one of the most crucial years of the king¬ 
dom of his birth and the kingdom of his adoption 
that Arbuthnot’s one serious political work appeared 
A Sermon Preach’d to the People at the Mercat Crntl 
of Edinburgh on the Subject of the Union. It was not an 
oral address m fact, but a pamphlet written in London late 
in 1706, and sent to Scotland for publication. “Our vigor 
ous preacher thumped federation out of the pulpit with 
ittle ceremony, said the historian Mackinnon^ but 
Mathieson, in a more recent work on the Union, remarks 
humorously that “Mr. Mackinnon rates too highly the 
courage of the clergy and the patience of an Edinburgh 
mob when he assumes that this sermon from an apocryphal 
text was actually delivered. In summarizing the argu¬ 
ments of the Unionist pamphleteers, Mathieson takes 
many of his points from this work, which he declares “the 

most eloquent, vigorous, and incisive of all the Union 
tracts.” * 

Although Arbuthnot is not mentioned by either of these 
historians, his authorship of the pamphlet is well estab¬ 
lished. From Charles Wilson’s Memoirs of the Life, Writ- 
tngs and Amours of Congreve (1730), an unauthorized 
Curll publication which attacked Arbuthnot, it appears 

I. James Mackinnon, Umo» of England and Scotland (.806), p. j6t 
. L. Mathieson, *o/Wdn</ the Union (Glasgow, 1905), p. 123. Mackinnon 
gives a full though high-keyed account of the controversial literature of this 
exciting campaign, with special stress on Defoe and Hodges, the chief pro- 
Union and anti-Union writers (pp. 239-272). ^ 
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that the ascription was known to gossip during at least 

the latter p of the Doctors life. conformed 

the publisher Bathurst that Arbuthnot's son George did 

// ™ I- iidinburgh ” printed 

,n the Mucel/^mes, intending a general edition of all his 
fathers Political and Physical Works”; and he further 
assured George Arbuthnot that he would not print it and 
that It might be well for him to “tell Bathurst the same 
thing, for the reason you gave, which is a very good one ” ■ 
Vivid accounts of the mob-and-riot days of r-’oti'in 
Edinburgh are to be found in Defoe’s letters to Harley 
and in those of the Earl of Mar, one of the Secretaries of 
State for Scotland, to Sir David Nairne, Under-Secretary 
of State for Scotland at London, through whom the eov 
ernment cooperated with the Unionists in Edinbureh 
during the months when the last Scottish Parliament was 
debating the report of the Commissioners and shaping the 
Treaty of Union (October, 1706, to February 1707) 
Popular opinion, which earlier in the year had seemed 
favorable, was gradually reversed by appeals to patriot 
ism, the opposition being engendered by Jacobites the 
Episcopal interest, and the great majority of the Presbv 
terian clergy, each group distrustful of national absorb 
tmn for reasons peculiar to itself. It was easiest to attack 

fn/jr However much be¬ 

fuddled by the mixed motives of the opposition, men were 

responsive in great numbers to arguments that Union 

would enrich Eng and and rum Scotland. “We go on in 

reading the Articlp and Minutes upon them for infor 

mation, wrote the Duke of Hamilton to Harlev on 
October 22. “Many of our merchanr^ tha, ^ 

fond of the Union, upon examination, alter the 7 r^inchn 7 
tions, and say as it is calculated at present, it will be far 
from being advantageous to the trade of this nation.” ' 

1. Pope f/Wh, IX, 534; VII. 489. 

2. USS. ~ Historical Manuscripts Commission. IV (,897). 338. 
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The people were described by Defoe, in his account of 
protesting mobs sent to Harley on October 24, as “the 
wisest weak men, the falsest honest men, and the steadiest 
unsettled people ever I met with,” who “mean well, but 
are blinded in their politics, and obstinate in opinion,”' 

The reports of IVJar to Nairne in October were generally 
favorable until the 17th, when he wrote that “the mob of 
this town are mad and against us, but the members of 
Parliament are every day better inclin’d.” On October 26 
he described assaults upon members of Parliament, proc¬ 
lamations against rabbles, and the posting of the Guards. 
“ I have got most of the pamphlets wrote here concerning 
the Union for you,” he said on November 3, “but they are 
so bulkie that I must send them by parcels, and when you 
get them few are worth the reading. Only you will see how 
mad people are, and what false glosses and views are put 
upon it.” Later he reported that the ministers throughout 
the country were preaching against the Union, some of 
them urging a resort to arms.* On November 28 he wrote: 

We have evry day informations of rendezvousing. ... Mr. 
Wylie, the minister of Hamilton, appointed the people to meet 
out of the pulpit, and actually met with them at the place ap¬ 
pointed, where the other minister of the place offered to be 
their captain, Mr, Wylie rebukt them for not being a more 
numerous meeting. . . .J 

On November 26 Nairne, whose letters during the en¬ 
tire month had reflected the anxiety of the Court, told 
Mar of the Queen’s concern about the mob, and her con¬ 
viction of the “zeal and fidelity” of her servants for the 

1. Portland MSS, — Historical Manuscripts Commission, IV (1897), 330, 
See also pp. 343-34^* 

1, MSS. oj the Earl of Mar and Kellie — Historical Manuscripts Commis¬ 
sion (1904), pp. 293 ff. 

3, Ibid.y p, 337. See also Mar to Godolphin, October 26, in Letters relating 
to Scotland in the Reign of ^ueen Anne^ ed. P, Hume Brown (Edinburgh, 1915), 
p. 176. 
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measure proposed, of conferences of Somers and Sunder 
land with Parliament men about possible changes in the 
articles, and of the general wish of all at the Court to give 
support and encouragement. His next letter opened with 

this announcement: ^ 

I have herewith sent a paper to be printed there which may 

take with many, and the title and way of speaking will I sun 

fwse make more people read them. The sooner it is published 

the better. I have sent with it a few words that may be added as 

,s directed, but I had not time to get it wrote over again I hone 

you will send five or six coppys when printed. The smaller the 

price the better. Some body must be imployed who understands 

the press for pointing ,t right and spelling. It needs not be 
knowen from whence it came.^ 

Mar’s reply, dated December 2, shows that the pamphlet 
suited the need of the moment: ^ ^ 

I just now received yours of the 28th by the express The 

letter concerning trade pleases me extreamly. 1 ’m just now to 
read it again witEthe President of the Session and Sir D Dali 
rymple [Queen s Advocate], and we think it will be fit to print 
It. l^our letter gives me great satisfaction, and you may be sum 

I shall give the hint but to such to whom it is absolutefy neces 
sary and who will make no bad use of it.^ ^ 

Mar’s letter to Halifax, written also on December 2 

SX^houTr^'*^ " 

The clergy preacht at last allmost evrywhere against the 
Union, and other opposers misrepresented it all they could 
and both raisd such jealousys about it as to evry artfcle but 

I, AfSS, of the Earl of Afar and Kelli ^i tvj 
Sion (1904), p. 330. This letter, though printfd as of NweX"'’'* 

/^-W..p. 346. Possibly LaddLg of -a 

was committed to Sir David Dalrymple a cirmmc “ ' ‘u- l 

afforded excuse for the later attributZ of “ would have 

Aitken {The Life oj Arbuthnot, p. 392). ■'ecorded by 
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especially the dear excises and heavy taxes, and the partiality 
that the Parliament of Brittain wou’d show to England in op¬ 
position to Scotland, that the wholle populace and many of the 
gentrie too turn’d violent against the measure.' 

The Sermon, printed in Edinburgh in December, and 
reprinted in London early in 1707, stresses the usefulness 
of the proposed step in redeeming Scotland from poverty. 
Religious issues are barely mentioned; “the squeamish¬ 
ness of sitting in Parliament with prelates, and the fear of 
being disarmed of all other weapons, but what are allowed 
by the Gospel ... are such unchristian dissuasives from 
an union, that to mention them only is to refute them 
The putting an end to uncharitable and unreasonable 
divisions about our trifling differences in religion, is one of 
the great benefits Scotland will reap by this union.” The 
chief appeal is to “sober and unprejudiced reason” in 
support of economic self-interest, that the combination of 
“three fatal sisters” — pride, poverty, and idleness — “a 
worse union a great deal than that which we are to dis¬ 
course of at present,” shall “not only be separated, but 
eternally banished the kingdom.” If the Union is ac¬ 
complished, trade barriers will be removed, there will be 
new markets, estates will be improved, promising employ¬ 
ment will be offered young people at home, and the level 
of well-being will be raised for land-owners, tenants, and 
tradesmen. “ Where there are hands to work, and simples 
to work upon, and vent for the manufacture, it is impos¬ 
sible but there must be trade.” This argument is supple¬ 
mented by recognition of the Scot’s special talent for 
thrift: “You will have the opportunity to dispose of it 
[manufactures] not only over all the island, but over all 
the world: you are ingenious, industrious, and live cheap, 
what then can hinder you to be more rich than those who 
have less of all these qualities?” The dominant com- 

I. MSS. oj the Earl of Mar and Kellie — Historical Manuscripts Commission 
('904)»P- 342. 
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mercial argument is symbolized by the pretended delivery 
of the “semion ” at the Mercat Cross, a shaft then stand 
ing near the Nether Bow, which has been described as 
“the emblem of local justice and authority escpno 
ally civil, yet having acquired an ecclesiastical name well 
suited to ensure greater protection to those who came to 
buy and sell/'' 

The emphasis on practical wisdom is shrewd, though it 
can be duplicated in other tracts, notably those of 

More individual is Arbuthnot s recognition of nadonaj 
consciousness and his relentless exposure of its sentimental 
foundation, while he honestly owns that a Scottish infl,, 

ence in British affairs equal to that of England is im- 
possible: 

I would ask any reasonable man, do we lose our sovereientv in 
any other sense than England does? Is there not a new title 
new seal, new arms, and the same changes for them as for us^’ 
for I take an incorporating union to be, as if two pieces of metal 
were melted down into one mass; neither can be said to retain its 
former form or substance, as it did before the mixture We can 
never be so unreasonable as to pretend to an equal number of 
representatives in a British Parliament: when two nations ioin 

‘"■if most powerful and most numerous 

will still be the most powerful and most numerous; whatever 

metal exceeded before the mixture, the same will exceed in the 

mass. It IS impossible to change the nature of things. . 

What IS It that Scotland loses? The country, the people are not 

annihilated; nor does an union cause all the worthy deeds that 
have been done at any time by the Scotch nation, to be forgot¬ 
ten. . . None can have a greater value for the noble achieve¬ 
ments and honour of our ancestors than I have. But as for our 
independency, so much boasted of, though it be most certainly 
true in itself, and undeniable in law, as well as justifiable from 

Study Uc)i(,) pp 
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history, yet, at present, it is in effect precarious, imaginary and 
fantastical; and is no more than the privilege to be governed 
by a ministry under foreign influence. 

He describes the current administration as exceptional- 
in general he finds French-Jacobite influence a bane to 
Scotland, whose liberty and property will be safer in th^ 
hands of a British Parliament. 

Are not these things [revenues, fleets, prestige] substantial 
oower and dominion, and preferable to the trifles you now enjoy 
besides that the value even of those will be increased; and is it 
not more eligible to have such a share both of the government 
of yourselves and of England, than to be managed by favourites 
often contrary to your most apparent interests? ’ 

The appeal is based frankly on grounds of expediency 
as against real or fancied principle; it urges abandonment 
of the narrow or partial good. “It is an amazing thing,” 
says Arbuthnot, in exposing the futility of the proposed 
alternative, a federal union, "to consider how people are 
bantered out of their common sense with mere names and 
chimeras.” He hopes also that “anti-uniters” who object 
because “the treaty is not of their own framing,” who 
entertain personal resentment toward some of the man¬ 
agers, will see that this is childish. “An union is a matter 
of great weight and importance, and very good or bad in 
Itself.” He distinguishes those opponents who look upon 
the people “only as tools and engines, to bring about 
their factious and ambitious designs,” from conscientious 
opposers, “ a great many persons of honour, who have as 
true a sense of liberty, and as great a concern for the wel¬ 
fare of their country as any.” The first group should re¬ 
member that it is not a slight thing to degrade a country 
for ages to come for the sake of “ an unreasonable humour.” 
The others “ need only lay aside some few prejudices, and 
reflect; their judgments will quickly inform them of the 
true value of the proposal*” 




1 
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The “you” and “we” device of this “sermon,” while 
formally necessary for congregation and preacher also 
mirrors identification of Arbuthnot’s point of view’ with 
that of the people among whom he had been brought up 
The identification is remarkably attested by his letter to 
Mar (February i, 1707) expressing delight in the action of 
the Scottish Parliament, congratulating the leaders who 
had carried through the vote for ecclesiastical liberty of 
each kingdom, and quaintly aligning himself with “us 
Presbeterians” — despite what must have been lively 
memories of his father s unhappy persecution.' Arbuthnot 
on a trip to “our kingdom,” as he called Scotland rthl 
letter, would have found himself as easily a Dissenter as 
do British sovereigns in days of completely accepted toler 
ation. In the he was pleading for a national meta¬ 

morphosis^ which he had anticipated in his own personal 
history. ^ 

The economic benefits to Scotland visualized by Arbuth 
not and Defoe came in time, though lean and troublesome 
ye^« intervened. In 1745 William Duncombe, to help 
resist the rebellion of that year, reprinted the WoJ 

J enumerated the advantages 

which had then resulted from the Union. He found'“a 

vein of good sense” running through the piece, and hoped 
that a reading might undeceive such honest Scots as would 
rather attend to the still voice of reason, than the noisy 
clamours of a giddy multitude.” This publication may 
have discouraged George Arbuthnot, a man who was dis¬ 
couraged easily, from issuing his projected book." 

~ Con,n,is- 

- ^p^nted i„ 
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JOHN ARBUTHNOT 


Mathematics and Probability 


An Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical Learninr 
“in a Letter from a Gentleman in the City to his Friend 
in Oxford,” dated 25 November, 1700, was issued anony¬ 
mously at Oxford early in 1701.* In the memoir prefixed 
to the 1770 edition of The Miscellaneous Works, this essay 
is said to have been written by Arbuthnot, who, soon after 
going to London, “took up the Business of teaching the 
Mathematics, for which he was very well qualified.” All 
the other ascriptions in this memoir, in which George 
Arbuthnot found nothing misrepresented, are to be hon¬ 
ored on independent grounds. 

The essay maintains that mathematical studies have re¬ 
ceived too little stress in the universities, from “the aver¬ 
sion of the greatest part of mankind to serious attention 
and close arguing; their not comprehending sufficiently the 
necessity or great usefulness of these in other parts of 
learning; an opinion that this study requires a particular 
genius and turn of head, which few are so happy as to be 
born with; and the want of public encouragement, and 
able masters.” The person addressed will find such studies 
recommended by the immense influence which they have 
on philosophy and all useful learning, as well as the con- 
cerns ol the public. They deserve to be encouraged, 
then, “for the improvement of the mind, for their sub¬ 
serviency to other arts, and their usefulness to the com¬ 
monwealth.” 


.Arbuthnot discusses the first point luminously as an 
aspect of disciplinary training. Mathematical studies ac- 

I. A second edition (Oxford) bears the date 1711; and there was a third 
edition (London) in 1745, the year of Duncombe’s reprint of the Edinburgh 
Sermon. This essay was not included in Pope’s remarl: about George Arbuth- 
not’s contemplated edition of his father’s “ Political and Physical Works.” But 
the 1745 edition supplies a second possible reason for the failure of that plan; 
and the use of the essay at the beginning of Vol. I of flu MhceUaneous Works 
matches the use of the Sermon at the end of Vol. 11 , the two works forming an 
authentic frame for a fraudulent picture. 
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custom the mind they present a variety of 

truths which are delightful and evident, but not oLi 
ous, equal to sensual pleasures in attractiveness, su¬ 
perior in that the delight is more pure,” free from “re 
gret, turpitude, lassitude and intemperance.” In other 
branches of learning which want such fixed princioles 
the mind has not where to fix,” and “gives them over as’ 
impossible. But by mathematical studies young men are 
often reclaimed from idleness and neglect of learning 
and acquire in time a habit of thinking, diligence, and af 
tention; qualities which we ought to study by all means 
to beget in their desu tory and roving minds.” Moreover 
such studies develop a habit of close and demonstrative 

reasoning, imitation teaches better than precept “Bv 

accustoming ourselves to reason closely about quantitv 
we acquire a habit of doing so in other things ** Th^ 

method of the geometers--“demonstrating Lths al¬ 
ready found out, VIZ by definitions of words agreed upon 
by self-evident truths, and propositions that have been 
already dernonstrated ” - is imitable to a considerable 
degree in other subjects (though “not to the same perfec 
tion, the natura want of evidence in the things themselves 

A further benefit is that mathematical studies free the 
mind from prejudice, credulity, and superstition ” This 
they do in two ways: “first, by accustoming us to examine 
and not to take things upon trust; secondly, by giving us’ 

a clear and extensive knowledge of the system of the world- 
which, as It creates in us the most profound reverence of 
the almighty and wise Creator, so it frees us from the mean 

aTe‘^artoTeget°”^^¥ and superstition 

are apt to beget. To say that mathematics is an enemy 

en(ific^ttwiga°tion-skrpticilm^ 

by Huxlev in L essav Ow; liberalizing ideas — emphasized later 

J uxley his essay 0» Mr Adv.sablene^s oj Improving Natural KnoutkdgT 
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to religion “ is a scandal thrown both on the one and the 
other; for truth can never be an enemy to true religion 
which appears always to the best advantage when it 
IS most exarnined.” Indeed, mathematical studies “are 
friends to religion; inasmuch as they charm the passions 
restrain the impetuosity of imagination, and purge the 
mind from error and prejudice. Vice is error, confusion 
and false reasoning; ^ and all truth is more or less opposite 
to it. A manly vigour of the mind” is, then, to be at 

tamed by mathematical studies, as health and strength ar^ 
secured for the body by exercise. ^ 

This section of the paper, though exclusively pragmatic 
is the most abstruse. The remainder, in which “subservi* 
ency to the other arts ” and “ usefulness to the common! 
wealth” are discussed, is concrete in every line. The 
achievements of applied science are reviewed, and their 
dependence upon mathematics is demonstrated: in as¬ 
tronomy, with Newton’s discovery of the “grand secret 
of the whole machine”; in the science of light, with the 
geometers’ discovery of its remarkable properties of reflec¬ 
tion and refraction; in the knowledge of air and water" 
and their pressures, resistances, and relative gravities! 
The study of anatomy, both “the internal motion and 
circulation of the juices,” and the “ exter-motions, and the 
instruments wherewith these are performed,” depends 
upon the rules of mechanics. 

The only organ of an animal body whose structure and man¬ 
ner of operation is fully understood, has been the only one which 
the geometers have taken to their share to consider. It is in¬ 
credible, how sillily the greatest and ablest physicians talked 
of the i^rts of the eye and their use, and of the modus visionis, 
before ppler by his geometry found it out, and put it past dis! 
pute, though they applied themselves particularly to this, and 
valued themselves on it; and Galen pretended a particular 
divine commission to treat of it. Nay, notwithstanding the 

full discovery of it, some go on in copying their predecessors, 
and talk as ungeometrically as ever. 
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Data and decisive experiments for internal conditions 
such as those of muscular articulation, are wanting- but 
what relates to them 

is as subject to strict mathematical disquisition as anything 
whatsoever; and even in the theory of diseases and their cures 
those who talk mechanically talk most intelligibly. It ' ’ 

a pity that the qualities of an expert anatomist and skilful ge 
ometer have seldom met m the same person. When such a one 
.shall appear there is a whole Urra incogniia of delightful knowl 
edge to employ his time, and reward his industry.- 

The utility of mathematics is further illustrated in its 
bearing upon an accurate knowledge of history which 

depends upon geopphical and chronological calcula- 

tions. It has also a f^undamental place in painting, for per 
spective and the rules of light and shade; in Lsic for 
the original scales and modes, and modern tempering for 
tuning o instruments; in architecture, for plans, arches 
vaults - mechanics for strength, optics for symmetry’ 
For civil affairstrade, interest, public accounts, vital 
and commercial statistics, coinage, and public revenues 
political arithmetic in its many phases is indispensable. 
As for geometry, land is sold by the measure as well as 
cloth, waps are based p “superficial or solid measure” 
of the work done and plans and maps of countries are a 
daily reminder of its usefulness. The almanac, with its 
variety of mathematically derived information, is “some 
times the most useful paper that is published” in the year 
All machines and instruments must be built upon mathe- 

SS telescope, the microscope, and 

gl^ses for defective eyes we are indebted to “catoptrics” 

dioptrics. In military affairs mathematics is es- 

I. Arbuthnot stated parenthetically that to deny oositivelv rh. •„(! 
of the stars ui»n men and their diseases “and say rLf tW h^v ^ 

IS the effect of want of obseryation.” But this st’artlinVir^ ^ ’ 

honest suspension of judEment- If Jq hr... ‘tern represents only 

caution. J^gment, it is at bottom a tribute to his candor and 
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sential for fortification and the “doctrine of projectiles”* 
and navigation is made up of astronomy and geometry. 

The last part of the essay contains a defense of the 
mathematicians against the popular charge that they 
“are commonly speculative, retired, studious men, that 
are not for an active life and business, but content them¬ 
selves to sit in their studies, and pore over a scheme or a 
calculation.” These men are really servants of mankind. 
As it is impossible to train a sufficient number of “good 
or even tolerable mathematicians” for the need of the 
world, the scholars have “laid down precepts, contrived 
instruments and abridgments so plainly, that common 
artificers are capable of practising by them, though they 
understand not a tittle of the grounds on which the pre¬ 
cepts are built.” The people have been supplied with 
interest tables, common rulers, “slipping rulers,” with 
such plain directions “that every country carpenter and 
gauger can do the business accurately enough; though he 
knows no more of those instruments, tables, and precepts 
he makes use of than a hobby-horse.” Similarly, devices 
have been provided for the use of seamen, who “know 
nothing of their contrivance.” * 

From the university — offering leisure, books and in¬ 
struments, the comradeship of other students and the 
directions of professors, all the incitements imaginable, 
including the study of other branches of learning to which 
mathematical science is subservient — the State “justly 
expects and demands those who are acquainted both with 
the speculation and practice.” If such study once be¬ 
came fashionable, “it is hard to tell how far it might in¬ 
fluence the morals of our nobility and gentry, in rendering 
them serious, diligent, curious, taking them off from the 


[. I'he rectilinear slide rule, though invented earlier, was improved for use 
in gauging by 'I'homas Kverard, who wrote a book on gauging, and helped con¬ 
duct experiments in i6y6 to fix the standard bushel. (Sec Florian Cajori, 
History of the Logarithmic Slide Rule and Allied Instruments [lyoy], pp. 15-14,) 
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more fruitless and airy exercises of the fancy which they 
are apt to run into.” But “nothing must be taken on 
trust.” Seamen and artisans may learn ready methods in 
trade schools; but at a university, which “is designed for 
solid and true learning,” nobody “is to be taught the 
practice of any rule without the true and solid reason and 
demonstration of the same.” For from the universities 
must come the men “who are able to remedy the defects 
of the arts.” The notion that mathematical studies re¬ 
quire a peculiar kind of genius is no more true than in 
other arts. A man of good sense and application is the 
person that is by nature fitted for them.” The only ad 
vantage which such an objection has is “that it is on the' 
side of softness and idleness, those two powerful allies ” 
The essay asserts unequivocally the principle of transfer 
of training now in many quarters a badge of medievali^ 
but Its intellectual vigor and conciseness can hardly be de¬ 
nied. Its fault lies less in its insistence upon the central 
place of mathematics than in its neglect of the necessity 
of man s using second-hand results of some kind in a com 
plex world. There is too little concession to other values 
n discussing the fine arts, Arbuthnot seeks to make room 
for the superimposed imagination. His allowances how- 
ever, are themselves unimaginative — for painting ‘'de 
corum and ordinance, which are only a due observance of 
the history and circumstances of the subject you repre 
sent ; for architecture, “fancy, genius, and habit”-and 
apparently nothing at all for music, which “had been no 
art, but enthusiastic rapture,” had not mathematics re- 
duced It to a system. The purpose of the essay is special ■ 

Its ideal IS uncompromising. Yet this is, after all, its real 
strength. It brings home ordinary reality, “evident, but 
not obvious, in terms of the intellect, not of feeling or of 
cheap utility, and it challenges ambitious men to Lster 
he basic truths indispensable for further investigation, 
e year 1700 this meant looking into the mind of the 
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geometer, whose ''analysis is a proper model we ought to 

form ourselves upon,^ and imitate in the disposition and 
progress of our enquiries/' 

Arbuthnot had "the last contempt for those gentlemen 
that pretend to explain how the earth was framed, and yet 
can hardly measure an acre of ground upon the surface 
of it.” The Newtons, not the philosophers who dictated 
their own laws, were the benefactors. 

The precession of the equinoctial points, the tides, the un¬ 
equal vibration of pendulous bodies in different latitudes &c 
are no more a question to those that have geometry enough to 
understand what he [Newton] has delivered on those subjects- 
a perfection in philosophy that the boldest thinker durst hardly 
have hoped for; and, unless mankind turn barbarous, will con¬ 
tinue the reputation of this nation, as long as the fabric of nature 
shall endure. 

The accord of Arbuthnot with Newton is most conspicuous 
in his emphasis upon the overshadowing importance of 

quantity in any adequate statement of the truth about 
the universe: 

Mathematics is the science of quantity, or the art of reasoning 
about things that are capable of more and less, and ... the 
most part of the objects of our knowledge are such: as matter 
space, number, time, motion, gravity, &c. We have but im¬ 
perfect ideas of things without quantity, and as imperfect a 
one of quantity itself without the help of mathematics. All 
the visible works of God Almighty are made in number, weight, 
and measure; therefore to consider them we ought to un¬ 
derstand arithmetic, geometry, and statics; and the greater 
advances we make in those arts, the more capable we are of 
considering such things as are the ordinary objects of our 
conceptions. 

Bacon had equated quantity with “ the subject of Math¬ 
ematic,” and, treating mathematics as one of the hand- 
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maids of physic, stated that it “has for its subject some 
axioms and parts of natural philosophy, and consSs 
quantity m so far ^ it assists to explain, demonstrate, and 
actuate them ' None the less it remained for Nekton 
as the heir of Galileo, says Whitehead, to formulate a 

predominantly quantitative science, in which measure 

ment rather than classification was the renf,-oi • 
which in fact made its rule the “search f 

elements among phenomena, and then the “search for 
rdations between these measures of physical quantitie “ 
The issue of the combined labors of Galileo, Descartes 
Huygens, and Newton has some right, in WhiteheaS 
judgment, to be considered as the greatest single intel 
lectual success which mankind has achieved ® ' 

0“™“ ■ ■ ^ *“■' '>'■ " P^cilar 

With those who would not avail themselves of so promis 
m a system as th,s new age offered, and equip their mwt 
for ,ts ready use Arbuthnot showed in his eLy the™ me 

S reryet e'arfc.''‘?ll‘‘>''‘‘ I" “'‘T 

nature and intimate causes” o7hght°he°S' had' '"d 
Sri .• those who sought ways of Sa^'ng oih 

purposes of life," had discovered various prfctieaUm 

They have likewise demonstrated the canQPc i i . 

appearances, that arise from the inflection celestial 

Sia^rK: ::dX'r,r 

covered the celerity of its motion. AnT w'i'^hall know vT 
«. gratify die world wi As C 

. CI(HC( and the Modem World (1927), pp. g 
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Newton had communicated his emission theory of the 
nature of light to the Royal Society in 1675. It had caused 
endless discussion; Newton himself advanced it only as 
an hypothesis; and the undulatory theory of Huygens was 
in conflict with it. Arbuthnot’s excessive limitation of 
science to a concern with modes of behavior, which it can 
hope to handle profitably, was no censure of either of these 
scientists, but rather of the heirs of the old school; in fact 
it was Huygens who had found the laws of reflection and 
refraction. In the essay, however, Huygens was praised 
especially for the invention of the pendulum-clock, and 
for the perfection of the “planetary machine” to show 
motions and relative positions of heavenly bodies. If 
somewhat unimaginative, Arbuthnot’s perception seems 
at any rate to have been curiously sustained by experi¬ 
ence: the age of miracles of electricity, in seeking the 
nature of light, is still baffled by the theories of his two 
great contemporaries. 

Arbuthnot’s discussion of the “more immediate useful¬ 
ness of mathematics in civil affairs” included the follow¬ 
ing paragraph: 

Numbers are applicable even to such things as seem to be 
governed by no rule, I mean such as depend on chance: the 
quantity of probability and proportion of it in any two proposed 
cases being subject to calculation as much as anything else. 
Upon this depend the principles of game. We find sharpers know 
enough of this to cheat some men that would take it very ill to 
be thought bubbles; and one gamester exceeds another, as he 
has a greater sagacity and readiness in calculating his probabil¬ 
ity to win or lose in any proposed case. To understand the 
theory of chance thoroughly, requires great knowledge of num¬ 
bers, and a pretty competent one of Algebra. 

The very earliest work from his pen was on this subject. 
It appeared anonymously in 1692 under the title Of the 
Laws of Chance, with a preface stating that “a great Part 
of this Discourse is a Translation from Mons. [Christiaan] 
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Huygens’s Treatise, De ratiociniis in ludo Aleae; one 
who, in his Improvements of Philosophy, has bu’t one 
Superior, and I think few or no Equals. Its ascription to 
Arbuthnot is based upon a statement by W. Browne in 
his “Advertisement to the Reader’’ of an English transla¬ 
tion of Huygens’s treatise (1714); “Besides Latin Edi¬ 
tions it has pass’d thro’, the learned Dr. Arbuthnott pub¬ 
lish’d an English one, together with an Application of the 
General Doctrine to some particular Games then most in 
use; which is so intirely dispers’d Abroad, that an Ac¬ 
count of it is all we can now meet with.’’ The last third 
of the Arbuthnot essay begins: “It is easy to apply this 
Method to the Games that are in Use amongst us,’’ and 
proceeds with a relation of the theory to backgammon 
the Royal-Oak Lottery, raffling, whist, and hazard. The 
French mathematician Abraham de Moivre, in the preface 
to fhe Doctrine of Chances (1718), said, in referring to a 

paper which he had published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1711: 

I had not at that time read any thing concernine this Snh 

ject, but Mr. Huygenses Book, de Ratiociniis in Ludo Aleae' 

and a little English Piece (which was properly a translation of it) 

done by a very ingenious Gentleman, who, tho’ capable of 

carrying the matter a great deal farther, was contented to follow 

his Original; adding only to it the computation of the Advan 

tage of the Setter in the Play called Hazard, and some few thines 
more.* ° 


The little work has been reviewed favorably in Tod 
hunters history of the theory of probability, a science 
which in 1692 was young, but which presently assumed 


bv'^rH^ still anonymous, 

tr-td i"' “ny cirJIm«an« J'thi game ^V'd 

piece, without Ham’s revision, was one of the four “additions.” ^ 
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great importance. Two problems stated and purposely 
left unsolved by Huygens are worked out by Arbuthnot 
with results later matched by those of James Bernouilli’ 
The calculations on hazard and the Royal-Oak Lottery 
correspond to those made by De Moivre, also later in 
The Doctrine of Chances-, the solutions of problems in 
whist, while sound, are not so exact as those of De 
Moivre. Todhunter finds the preface “ written with vigour 
but not free from coarseness”; the writer was “sound in 
his views and sagacious in his expectations.” ‘ 

This preface illustrates several of Arbuthnot’s qualities 
of mind. The statement of his purpose shows, as in some 
of his later works, a certain casualness of motive: 

The Whole I undertook for my own Divertisement, next to 
the Satisfaction of some Friends, who would now-and-then be 
wrangling about the Proportions of Hazards in some cases that 
are here decided. All it required was a few spare Hours, and but 
little Work for the Brain; my Design in publishing it was to 
make it of more general Use, and perhaps persuade a raw 
Squire by it to keep his Money in his Pocket; and if, upon this 
Account, I should incur the Clamours of the Sharpers, I do not 

much regard it, since they are a Sort of People the W'orld is not 
bound to provide for. 

The issue is sharply drawn between dishonesty, which he 

condemns, and intellectual cunning, which he declines to 
judge: 

I will not debate, whether one may engage another in a dis¬ 
advantageous Wager. Games may be supposed to be a Trial of 
Wit as well as Fortune, and every Man, when he enters the Lists 
with another, unless out of Complaisance, takes it for granted 
his Fortune and Judgment are, at least, equal to those of his 

I. Isaac Todhunter, A History of the Mathematical Theory of ProhahUity 
from the time of Pascal to that of Laplace (1865), pp. 48-53. Pepys in 1694 sought 
and received light on chance when he was “upon the very brink of a wager’* 

of ten pounds {Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of Samuel 
Ptpys [1926], I, 72-94). 
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Play-fellows; but this I am sure of, that false Dice, Tricks of 
Leger-de-main, &c, are inexcusable, for the Question in Gamin? 
is not. Who is the best Jugler? ® 

This insistence upon open dealing is combined with a 
plea for the use of mathematics to enable a player to be 
master of his fate: 

Since Gaming is become a Trade, I think it fit the Adventurers 
should be upon the Square; and therefore in the Contrivance of 
Games there ought to be a strict Calculation made use of, that 
they may not put one Party in more Probability to gain’ than 
another; and likewise, if a Man has a considerable Venture, he 
ought to be allowed to withdraw his Money when he pleases, 
paying according to the Circumstances he is then in: And it 
were easy in most Games to make Tables, by Inspection of 
which, a Man might know what he was either to pay or re¬ 
ceive in any Circumstances you can imagine, it being convenient 
to save a Part of one’s Money, rather than venture the Loss of 
it all. 


His own Interest in cards never waned. Chesterfield’s re¬ 
mark in a letter to Arbuthnot (1731), that he had heard' 
the Doctor was melancholy ever since he had been “ most 
shamefully beaten at cards by the superior good play of a 
French Spaniel lately brought over,” ■ is matched by an 
entry in The Gentleman's Magazine for February, lyai- 
“The famous French bitch, that plays at cards, and per 
forms many wonderful tricks, beat Dr. Arbuthnot 2 
gam« at quadrille.” Whether this was regarded as a trial 
of wit or a contest with a juggler is not recorded. 

The method of his brief essay on chance, Arbuthnot 
says, IS plain and easy, requiring only common sense and 
practical arithmetic, saving a few Touches of Algebra 
as in the first three Propositions, where the Reader with’ 
out Suspicmn of Popery, may make use of a strong im¬ 
plicit Faith; though I must confess, it does not much 

J. Aitken^ The Life of Arbuthnot^ p, 
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recommend itself to me in these Purposes; for I had rather 
he would enquire, and I believe he will find the Specula 
tion not unpleasant.” Man’s power to chart probabilU 
ties, he avers, may be applied to conduct generally; 

The Reader may here observe the Force of Numbers, which 
can be successfully applied, even to those Things which one 
would imagine are subject to no Rules. There are very few 
Things which we know, which are not capable of being reduced 
to a Mathematical Reasoning; and when they cannot, it is a 
Sign the Knowledge of them is very small and confused; and 
where a Mathematical Reasoning can be had, it is as’great 
Folly to make use of any other, as to grope for a Thing in the 
Dark, when you have a Candle standing by you. I believe 
the Calculation of the Quantity of Probability might be im¬ 
proved to a very useful and pleasant Speculation, and applied 
to a great many Events which are accidental, besides those of 
Games; only these Cases would be infinitely more confused 

as depending on Chances which the most Part of Men are igno¬ 
rant of. 

Politics, says Arbuthnot, is a kind of analysis of prob¬ 
ability. The principles, however, “cannot be studied in 

a Closet,” but must be “acquired by the Observation of 
Mankind.” 

In this preface there is an interesting suggestion which 
was developed some years afterward by Arbuthnot in a 
statistical study. In a game, he says, 

it is impossible for a Die, with such a determined Force and 
Direction, not to fall on a determined Side, only I do not know 
the Force and Direction which makes it fall on such a determined 

Side, and therefore I call that Chance, which is nothing but 
want of Art. 

This is true also in events of the world — and “ it is no 
Heresy to believe, that Providence suffers ordinary Mat¬ 
ters to run in the Channel of second Causes,” upon which 
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depend occurrences whose probability is predictable hv 

who can calculate. One of Arbuthno* exa“ 

this: 

It is odds if a Woman is with Child, but it shall be a Bov 
and if you wouW know the just Odds, you must consider the Pro 
portion in the Bills that the Males bear to the Females. 

To this subject he later devoted himself, and the results 
appeared in An ArgumentJor Divine Providence, taken from 
the Constant Regulanty observed in the Births of both Sexes 
(1710), to which his name was attached.’ 

The opening paragraph of An Argument states the in 
ference thus: 


Anriong innumerable Footsteps of Divine Providence to be 

found in the Works of Nature, there is a very remarkable one 

to be observed m the exact Ballance that is maintained, between 

the Numbers of Men and Women; for by this means it is pro 

v^ed, that the Species may never fail, nor perish, since everv 

Male may have its Female, and of a proportionable Age This 

Equality of Males and Females [in adult survivors! not in 

children born] is not the Effect of Chance but Divine Providence 
working for a good End. ’ 

The demonstration involves a use of the “ Bills ” for eiehtv 
two years, 1629-1710, in their totals of christenings in 
London, which show an excess of males over females for 
every one of the eighty-two. The mathematical chance 
that more males than females shall be born in a year is 
shown by theorem to be less than i to 2; but to make the 
ypment stronger, it is stated as i to 2 for a single year 
e chance that the same thing will happen for eighty-two 
years in succession is, then, i to 2-with-the-exponent-82 
or very slight; and if not only eighty-two years but “ages’ 

1 L ^ London but all the world, be in¬ 

cluded, the chance becomes “an infinitely small Quantity, 

I. Philosophical Transactions, Vo], XXVIl, No. 328, p. 186. 
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at least less than any assignable Fraction.” Hence ‘‘it is 
Art, not Chance, that governs.” The ‘‘wise economy” be¬ 
hind this art may be judged by observing 

that the external Accidents to which are Males subject (who 
niust seek their Food with danger) do make a great havock of 
them, and that this loss exceeds far that of the other Sex, oc- 
casioned by Diseases incident to it, as Experience convinces us' 
To repair that ^ss, provident Nature, by the disposal of its 
wise Creator, brings forth more Males than Females; and that 
in almost constant proportion. 

Nature continuously recreates a slight but measurable 

unevenness. Conditions of wear-and-tear restore the 
balance. 

In this statement Arbuthnot is specifically drawing 
the line between phenomena answerable to ‘‘second 
causes,” explicable in terms of mathematical probability, 
and on the other hand phenomena in whose presence 
mathematical probability is dumb, those which must be 
assigned to causes beyond the frontiers of analysis. “There 
seems to be no more probable Cause, to be assigned in 
Physicks for this [effectual] Equality of the Births,” he 
says, in his realistic manner of asserting even mystical con¬ 
victions, than that in our first Parents Seed there were at 
first found an equal Number of both Sexes.” The paper 

concludes with a “Scholium”: ^ 

Polygamy is contrary to the Law of Nature and Justice 
and to the Propagation of Human Race; for where Males and 
Females are in equal number, if one Man takes Twenty Wives, 
Nineteen Men must live in Celibacy, which is repugnant to the 
Design of Nature; nor is it probable that Twenty W^omen will 
be so well impregnated by one Man as by Twenty. 

It has been wrongly stated that in this inquiry Arbuth¬ 
not “anticipated a modern statistical disclosure.” ' There 

Sir B. W. Richardson, Disciples oj Aesculapius (1900), I, sii. 


i. 
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is in fsct little that is original about the materials or the 
statistical conclusion. The same problem had been con¬ 
sidered, and in much the same way, in Natural and Politi¬ 
cal Observations, Mentioned in a following Index, and made 
upon the Bills of Mortality ( 1662 ); and the author of that 
volume, whose systematic use of vital statistics is the first 
on record, is generally acknowledged as the originator of 
the method. The Observations was long held to be by Sir 
William Petty; more recently it has been credited m 
Petty’s friend Captain John Graunt.* 

The great fire of 1666 destroyed, it is believed, all the 
bills of mortality for the years before 1658. Fortunately 
the work of Graunt had then been published; the third 
edition had come out in 1665. The only known check 
upon his work is found in John Bell’s London’s Remem¬ 
brancer: or a true Accompt of every particular Weeks 
christenings and mortality in all the Years of Pestilence 
Within the Cognizance of the Bills of Mortality (1665) 
which included some of the years covered by Graunt be¬ 
fore 1647. Bell’s annual totals of christenings are the cor¬ 
rect footings of his weekly returns. They agree generally 
with Graunt’s, but indicate that Graunt interchanged the 
figures for 164I and 1642; and since Arbuthnot made the 
same error, it is clear that he copied Graunt. The tables 
of Graunt began with 1604; but, since the bills showed no 
distinction of sex before 1629, his supplementary table 
for males and femalp began only with that year. Arbuth¬ 
not thus started with the earliest figures known on his 
subject, and used Graunt’s through 1664. 

Arbuthnot s obligation to Graunt is confirmed by a 


ft//'; S c^hTuIi "i of 
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further detail. Chapter VII of the Observations, “Of the 
difference between Burials and Christenings,” and more 
particularly Chapter VIII, “Of the difference between the 
numbers of Males and Females,” developed inferences at 
some length from the figures. Two of these are echoed 

y rbuthnot m his emphasis on the greater mortality 
among men than women, which offsets the margin at 
birth, and in his indictment of polygamy. Graunt worked 

argument in considerable detail 
though no one of his reasons quite matches the two simole 
ones stated by Arbuthnot. ^ 

The contribution of Arbuthnot did not consist in finding 
materials or in making practical inferences, but in bring 
mg the technique of mathematical probability to the sup 
port of a statistical study well known, and in deriving 
merefrom what he considered a demonstrable belief in 
Providential design. Soon afterward the Reverend Wil- 
ham Derham, Boyle lecturer for “ the year 1711 and 1712 ** 
attempted a comprehensive “ Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, in what I may call Mr. Boyle’s own 
that IS a Physico-Theological Way.” In dealing with the 
even Balance of the Animal World,” he used Graunt’s 
statistics and his inferences concerning polygamy and 
the conyenient “surplusage of males.” “That this is a 
work of the Diyine Providence,” he said, “and not a Mat- 
r'u ^ Chance, is well made out by the very Laws of 
Lhance, by a Person able to do it, the ingenious and learned 

r. Arbuthnot. ’ Derham argued eloquently that this 
and other evidences of “Harmony in the Genyations of 
Man would be impossible “ without the Help of Almighty 
Wisdom and Power.” It was a perusal of Derham’s book 
that awakened Sussmilch many years later to inyestigate 
the subject of population. In his elaborate work D/e 

I. William Derham, (,7,3)^ Book IV, chapter 10. Derham 

drew also upon the statistics of Gregory King as used by Charles Davenant: 
but there was no theological argument in his sources. 
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^ttliche Mnung (1741), Siissmilch described a perfect 
system of nature under precise control, and saw in the 
excp of males at birth, and the elimination of the dis- 
parity be ore t e age of marriage, a divine arrangement to 
secure the increase of mankind (which he believed the one 
pat blessing) in the most rational way, by monogamy 
In the preface to his second edition (1761) he listed A?' 
buthnot among his forerunners. Most of what Arbuth 
not had said was to be found in Graunt and Derham- 
but Sussmilch recognized, as Graunt did not, the ord^; 
which emerges from a consideration of great numbersTf 

Derham s endorsement shows how easily Arbuthnot’s 
almost neutral view could be converted into a posidve 
optimism. Two papers presumably by Addison cowained 
a like sentiment The Spectator, Number 289 (Janua^v 

T’rh i«dire«ly to Ar- 

buthnot Its contention that a bill of mortality is “an un 
in Guerin, Nu^bnr .j'b (A^ruse f, “S S 

Providential alliance for this waste “by a suitable 

redundancy in the male sex,” and used figures which are 
traceable to Derham rather than Graunt.^ ” 

In contrast to these theological conclusions is Mande 

villes use of the same facts in ne Fable of the Bees Tan 

«ha, .he lois Jrwt* 

.nitodee, which, uTy "ZTltl 

46 ). Crum interprets the theory thuT- “A, ref tt ’ >90l. pp. I- 

and preservation of our lives God is an generation, duration, 

Sussmilch used Graunt and iSrham eve • ? arithmetician.” 

HaUey, and Gregory KinT “‘^"^■'^ely, and, in a smaller way. Petty, 
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not only superfluous, but of pernicious Consequence in 
great Nations.” ^ ’ 


Horatio: That Superiority in the Number of Males is won- 

derful indeed; I remember the Account that has been publish'd 

concerning It as it was taken from the Bills of Births and 
Burials in the City and Suburbs. 

Cleomenes; For fourscore years; in which the Number of 
Females born was constantly much inferior to that of the Males 
sometimes by many Hundreds. ’ 


Horatio observes that this “could not well be the Effect of 
Chance”; and he is convinced that war is unnecessary to 
relieve overpopulation, since the males who are killed 
would not have wives if they survived. But if there were 
no war, Cleomenes retorts, and the men were in excess of 
the women, there would be mischiefs which are now pre¬ 
vented, such as dissensions, envy, emulation, and strife- 
moreover, women being relatively few, the wives would go 
to the well-to-do men, and there would be no children of 

the poor to serve society, so necessary in a state where 
there is no slavery.* 

Arguing that wars are “under a Wise Direction that is 
unfathomable,” Cleomenes explains that when dice are 
thrown, what appears to be the effect of chance might be 
foretold if the dice could be much enlarged and the action 

four seconds slowed down to an hour, to meet 
the defects of our apprehension. The words fortuitous and 
casual “have no other meaning, than what Spends upon 
our want of Knowledge, Foresight and Penetration”; it 


I. From the F^th Dialogue of Part II (1749). Part I had been published 
in 1714. See 7 he Fable ojthe Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 19J4), II, 257. Kaye 
explains that Mandeville refers to the Petty-Graunt chapter VIII- 

but he notes that the “Bills” covered only the years 1628-62, whereas Clco- 
menes says for fourscore years.” Mandeville probably knew Graunt; but it 
IS clear that when Horatio speaks of the “Account that has been publish'd 
concerning it,” he has in mind either Arbuthnot’s paper, in which the tables 
cover eighty-two years, or a letter of Nicolas Bernouilli (nn) which Arbuth 

not s work called out. “This could not well be the Effect of Chance” is prob- 
ably an echo of Arbuthnot. ^ 
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is by “an Infinity of Degrees” that ‘‘all human Capacity 
falls short of that universal intuitus, with which the su¬ 
preme Being beholds at once every thing without Excep 
tion, whether to as it be visible or invisible, past, present, 
or to come. 1 his explanation so pleases Horatio that he 
overflows with thanks to Cleomenes for rendering ‘‘the 
Wisdom and Power of Providence, in the Scheme of this 
Earth, both as to the Contrivance and the Execution of it 

more conspicuous and palpable” than it has ever appeared 
before; whereupon Cleomenes replies with ironic discretion 
“I am glad you are satisfied; tho’ far from arrogating to 
my self so much Merit as your Civility would comDliment 
me with.” Mandeville thus makes vital statistics and the 
machinery of chance help to explain the inscrutable ‘‘wis¬ 
dom” of an economy founded on human egoism. 

Arbuthnot’s use of probability was attacked in two let 
ters written by Nicolas Bernouilli to Montmort, the first 
from London in October, 1712, the second from’ Paris in 
the following January.' It was defended many years later 
however, by De Moivre, whose contribution to the theory 
of probability is second only to that of Laplace Rpr 
nouilli, said De Moivre, had been led, by not connecting 
the parts of the demonstration, ‘‘to discard and even to 
vilify the argument from final causes advanced by ‘‘our 
best Writers,” particularly in the argument “adduced by 
that excellent Person the late Dr. Arbuthnot.” Bernouilli 
established a ratio of r8 to 17 from the tables of christen¬ 
ings, but thought It “ the greatest weakness to draw any 
rgument from this against the Influence of Chance in 
the production of the two Sexes,” because 

]>t 14000 Dice each having 35 faces, 18 white and 17 black 
and "“"’bers of white’ 

the numberrof Lys a^Girb^do In the^Tlblet 
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De Moivre replied that Arbuthnot and he had not started 
with the i8-to-i7 assumption at all, but had observed that 
the ratio was so, that it served a wise purpose, and that 
therefore the ratio-—or the “Form of the Die” —must 
be an effect of Intelligence and Design; 

As if we were shown a number of Dice, each with i 8 white and 
17 black faces, which is Mr. Bernouilli’s supposition, we should 
not doubt but that those Dice had been made by some Artist- 
and that their form was not owing to Chance, but was adapted 
to the particular purpose he had in view.' 

Compared with the actuarial work carried on by his 
friend Halley, Arbuthnot’s own performance in probabil¬ 
ity was unimportant, powerful as was the fascination which 
the subject held for him.* Like An Examination of Dr. 
Woodward's Account of the Deluge, his study was an im¬ 
promptu incursion by a clearly visible route, from which 
le quickly returned to a post of detachment. But it was 
based upon first-hand procedure; it was in step with a 
rapidly developing system of applied mathematics; and 
it illustrates the seriousness with which he regarded a 
method usually associated only with his enthusiasm for 
ombre or quadrille.^ 

1. Abraham de Moivre, The Doctrine of Chances, or, A Method of Calculate 
hig the Prohahilities of Events in Play (third ed., 1756), p. 252. 

2. Halley’s Estimate of the Degrees oj the Mortality of Mankind, pub¬ 
lished in the Philosophical I'ransactions for 1693 (p, 596), “is justly celebrated “ 

says Todhunter, as having laid the foundations of a correct theory of the 
value of life annuities.” 

3. Arbuthnot was said by Wotton (in J Defence of the Reflections upon 

/Ancient and Modern Learning [1705], p. 10) to have approved Dr. George 
Cheyne s Philosophical Principles of Religion, Natural and Revealed (1705), a 
work based upon Newtonian concepts. Compared with Cheyne’s book, which 
embraced the entire scheme of life, Arbuthnot’s paper was a mere note. Cheync’s 
Part II emphasis on “ the Beautiful Analogy of Things,” ex¬ 

ceeded the bounds of the methods in which Arbuthnot interested himself. 
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Coins and Measures 

Arbuthnot^ of the Grecian, Roman, and Jewish 

Measuresy Weightsy and Coinsy Reduced to the En^^H^h 

Smdard was printed in ,70;, with a signed dedication 
to His Royal Highness Prince George. For a substantial 
amplification entitled Tables of Ancient Coins Weights 
and Measures, Explained and Exemplified in Several T)i^ 
sertations (1727), the preface stated the followinTmotive; 

I publish’d about twenty Years ago some Tables, which 
being out of Print, ,t was suggested to me that if I would Rive 
Je Copy with some other Calculations relating to the sfml 
Subject, to my Son, he might make some Profit of them Thh 

"Sse" ' 

The preface is not signed, nor does the title-page bear a 
name; but the introductory poem “To the King” (whose 
name stands first in the Buttery Books of Christ Church 

n ^ Charles Arbuthnot, Student of Christ 

Church, Oxon. An undated receipt for one guinea, on a 
specially printed form, issued to the Lord Willoughbv 

the British Museum.' ’ preserved in 

“He fArbuthnot] too is busy about a book,” wrote Pooe 

letw from Dr wT* °S is hinted at in a 

f A VJ L Stratford to the second Lord Ox 

ford, March 2'?, 1726 savino- ‘*Tko 1 ^'-'X- 

of Bath and wlll!’ I l ^ Bishop 

Arbuthnot s book more than compliment.”® ArbottaoJ 

I. MS. Additional, 38854, f. 142. 
companied Pope’s n«lbg 

3 - _ Historical Manuscripts Commission, VII (190.), 432. 
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confessedly based much of his work on An Inquiry into the 
State of the Ancient Measures^ the Atticky the Romany and 
especially the Jewish (1721) by Bishop Hooper, to whom 
he gave high praise in the preface. Whether any of the 
manuscript was finished so early is uncertain; but sev¬ 
eral references to forthcoming publication occur in letters 
of the autumn of 1726. “The Doctor s book is entirely 
printed off,” said Gay in a letter to Swift on October 22, 
“and will be very soon published.” Arbuthnot himself, on 
November 8, wrote to Swift: “Your books shall be sent 
as directed: they have been printed above a month, but 
I cannot get my subscribers' names. I will make over all 
my profits to you for the property of Gulliver's Travels, 
which, I believe, will have as great a run as John Bunyan.”’ 

While the volume has some interesting items, its scien¬ 
tific value is little; in fact, it seems to have been more 
highly rated by contemporaries than its method war¬ 
ranted. The Reverend William Smith, Rector of Melsonby, 
former acquaintance of Arbuthnot at Oxford, was un¬ 
able to secure a copy; and when he heard of a new print¬ 
ing, it was necessary to pay thirty shillings, “the value 
of it daily increasing.” ^ But Smith's own Litterce de Re 
Nummaria (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1729), ‘‘in opposition to 
the common opinion that the Denarii Rorfiani were never 
larger than seven in an ounce, with some remarks on 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s Book and Tables,” and Benjamin Lang- 
with's Observations on Doctor Arbuthnot's Dissertations on 
Coinsy Weightsy and Measures (1747), contain strictures 
on the work — although Smith regretted combating an 
old friend, and Langwith found more light in its pages 

1. Swift, Correspondence, III, 352, 356. See also ibid,, p. 342, and Aitkcn, 
T‘he Lije of Arbuthnot, p. 115, note. Enthusiasm for GuHiver, detailed in his re¬ 
marks of November 8 to Swift, Arbuthnot again expressed on November 16 in 
a letter to the second Lord Oxford {MSS, 0} the Marquis 0/ Bath — Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, I [1904], 252). 

2. Aitken, p. 117. 
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than he “could have had without much Expence of Time 
and Labour.” ' 

The limitations of the book were described unsparindv 
by Robert Hussey, Oxford ecclesiastical scholar^ in 
Essay on the Ancient Weights and Money, and the Roman 
and Greek Liquid Measures (Oxford, 1836). Arbuthnot 
said Hussey, is not to be credited with accuracy or with 
deep research. Greaves of Oxford as earlv as 

Eisenschmidt of Strasburg in 1708, had clearly shown the 
difference between the Attic drachma and the denarius 
having based their findings on calculations from weight 
of the coins, which they examined minutely; but Arbuth 
not went back to the statements of ancient writers and 
made the two coins equal, a fundamental and fatal error 
His book unfortunately had a great vogue, said Hussey- 
his tables were copied m books for common school use in 
Lempriere s classical dictionary, and in encyclopedias even 
down to 1836 Writers on metals and money are content 
to take his calculations: and all the compilers of antiaui 
ties for young students, tread with implicit deference in 
his steps. Fnedrich Hultsch, in his Griechische und 
Romtsche Metrologie (Berlin, 1882), echoed Hussey. The 
two great authorities on numismatic method, Theodor 
Mommsen and Johannes Brandis, ignored Arbuthnot 
completely. The same seems to be true of more recent 
writers on metrology. Sir Flinders Petrie does not list the 

nn"" i” his Britannica 

article on Weights and Measures, Ancient Historical.” 

General ^r Charles Warren refers to it incidentally in his 

work on rhe Ancient Cubit and Our Weights and Meas^^es 

Ion Measures of Mankind 

( 9 3), two compact studies of special topics; but the 

ArbuiSok. Sgh s?prateIy7s^edTwelf'’FJr fnotw"'* 

correcaon of Arbuthnot, see lyork, oj ihr UarneJ for November; 
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data cited are only historically illustrative, not recognized 
as dependable for computations. 

Arbuthnot himself had no expectation of producing an 
authoritative work. “The Faults (of which I am sensible 
there are a great many) are in some measure owing to my 
want of Leisure,” he said in his preface. “The Mistakes 
are easily corrected from the Principles and. Materials 
contain’d in the Book it self.” This, it is to be feared, was 
an inexcusable overrating of the powers of even the 
better educated reader. “It is the Product of Labour 
more than Judgment, consisting chiefly of Collections from 
several Authors [ancient writers], and for which I am much 
obliged to Hostus’s Historia Rei Nummariae. I propose 
no Reputation by it, and I hope I shall lose none.” Ar¬ 
buthnot was now sixty years of age, and his discursive 
habits were fixed. It would have been difficult for him to 
do a prolonged piece of investigation even in his best days: 
now that bad health was upon him, it was hardly possible. 
His bantering attempt to disarm criticism has in it little 
of his earlier gayety: 

With great Submission I deprecate the Wrath of all Criticks 
and Antiquaries, which is wont to be very flagrant on such Oc¬ 
casions. I do not value my self on my Skill either in Languages, 
History or Antiquity; far less on the little Skill in Numbers 
which is demanded for the whole Performance, which, bating one 
Problem about Interest, requires no great depth of Calculation. 
I question not but any of them would have executed this Work 
better than my self. Besides, I have hardly Courage, I am sure 
not Leisure, to defend my self. Thus they see what they gener¬ 
ally aim to prove, is no more than what I freely own before¬ 
hand. 

The casual method confessed is particularly emphasized 
in “A Dissertation of Roman Money Affairs,*' which oc¬ 
cupies a third of the volume. Here the author “sincerely 
and without any affectation** acknowledges his incapacity, 
“ for want of knowledge as well as leisure,** to produce any- 
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thing perfect on the subject, and begs those better quali 
fied not to be angry with him “for having pointed out a 
new Subject, in which they may signalize themselves ” 
He has done what the extent of his “work, health, and 
business would aUow he encourages readers to make 
corrections, since in spite of care there may be numerous 
misquotations, misinterpretations, and miscalculations- 
he hopes that his collection will “one day furnish some 
abler pen with Materials to treat the Subject in a more 
ample and accurate Manner.” Similarly, at the end of 
“A Dissertation concerning the Doses of Medicines given 
by Ancient Physicians,” he urges “further Prosecution” 
of a topic which his purpose has allowed him to touch very 
slightly, by “some Student of the Profession, as a Work 
both useful to himself and the Publick.” 


The average page is, as the preface intimates, cluttered 
with facts “naturally incoherent,” the work “having that 
in common with Dictionaries and Books of Antiquities ” 
There are occasional amplified descriptions, as those of 
highways and bridges, feasts and other extravagances of 
the table; and there is a long part called “A Dissertation 
concerning the Navigation of the Ancients.” In the main 
howtver. there is little generalization. "A Dissertation 
ofRoman Money Affairs” begins: “I have been sparing 
in drawing Parallels or universal conclusions, my chief 
design being only to state matters of fact Besides I 
think It more respectful to the Reader to leave him some 
thing to exercise his fancy and reflections upon rather than 

pre.t>ccupy Iris judgment.” Arbuthnot had^a naS taste 
for single facts and an indifference to universal conclu¬ 
sions; hence a subject lending itself to that treatment 
was especially congenial to him. It is a pity that with his 
mathematical sense and his respect for observations he 
did not combine a systematic attention to archaeological 
evidence. I hope the Reader will not imagine that I 
vouch for the truth of every matter of fact,” he said of 
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his discussion of Roman money. “ I only set them down 
as they are in the Authors, and compute the Sums as faith¬ 
fully as I can. Calculation is the properest Method either 
to support Probability, detect a Lye.” This was ob¬ 
viously claiming too much for the scholar in his study. 

In its admittedly scattered treatment of all parts of the 
subject — numismatic, metrological, and medical —the 
emphasis is constantly on quantity. In one paragraph the 
preface echoes Arbuthnot’s views on education expressed 

a quarter of a century earlier in An Essay on the Usefulness 
of Mathematical Learning: 

I have been always of Opinion that young Gentlemen of an 
Age to consider more than the mere Words of an ancient Author 
ought not only to take along with them the Chronology, Geog* 
raphy, and a clear Idea of the Antiquities form'd by ocular 
Inspection on Models and Figures; but likewise to exercise 
their Arithmetick in reducing the Sums of Money, Weights and 
Measures mention'd in the Author, to those of their own Coun¬ 
try. And I will venture to affirm that any Youth who is not 
taught after this manner, is in some measure deceived. 

[This knowledge] is in some measure necessary to explain Poets, 
Orators and Historians. But the Language of Manual Arts,' 

Business, Traffick, &c. naturally obscure, is not intelligible 
without it. 

The humane touches of the book are not revealed by a 
hasty glance; but the imaginative author is behind the 
figures on many a page. His opinions are now and then 
very colorful in their sober context: 

The Inventor of Money was by some Jewish W riters believed 
to be Cain, Adam’s eldest son, to whom Josephus ascribes it: 
this Author tells you that Cain was the first monied man, that 
he taught his band luxury and rapine; and broke the publick 
tranquility by introducing the use of Weights and Measures. 

. . . If arguments a posteriore were to be used in this case, I 
should be very apt to give Cain the honour of the Invention; 
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were he now alive, I m sure it would rejoice his soul to see what 
mischief it had made among mankind. 

. 

Crassus had left him by his Father 300 Talents, or c8i2c / 

which Plutarch saith he improv’d to 7100 Talents, or 137C62C / 

and this Sum he had before he led his Army against the Parthi- 

ans. He was reckon’d a covetous fellow, because he had a singu" 

lar faculty of turning War and publick Calamities to his own 

profit. And yet he gave to the people at once a Tessera Anno 

naria trium mensium, a victualling Ticket for three Months 

He kept a great decorum in matters of Religion, for he conse 

crated the tenth of his Estate to Hercules, I suppose as Lewis 

the Xlth did the Seigniory of Bologn to the Virgin Mary, that 

no body might touch it. He was likewise a great Encourager of 

Trade and Manufacture; for he educated, maintained and let 

out men of all Arts and Professions. He did not employ all his 

money in Usury, but purchas’d a very considerable Land Estate 

according to Pliny. ... I think as the World goes he was a 
good sort of man enough. 

. 

Thus in that great Empire Corruption begat Slavery, Slavery 

produc d worthless and rapacious Favourites, those begat Od 

pression and Poverty,- Poverty and Oppression Depopulation^ 

and want of Zeal and Affection in those that remain’d, and from 

all these causes at last proceeded the final destruction of this 

mighty Empire. Corruption is a Cancer in the Body politick 

scarcely admitting of any Cure, not even so much as Amputa’ 
tion. ^ 


* 

The Toga was a Robe of Quality, not allowed to the Ordinary 
People: it came, as Tertullian [de pallia) observes, from the 
Pelasgi to the Lydians, and from the Lydians to the Romans 
The Antiquaries being but indifferent Taylors, they wrangle 
prodigiously about the cutting out the Toga: I am of opinion a 

£nS"of £m“ 

1 . Tables oj Ancient Coins, Weights and Measures (1727), pp. 1,1,7^ ,20,143. 
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A Dissertation concerning the Doses of Medicines given 
by Ancient Physicians” explains prescriptions taken from 
Hippocrates, who unfortunately, in recording his reme¬ 
dies, often omitted the doses; from Celsus (first century), 
“a very cautious and sparing giver of inward Medicines,” 
who put “the strength of his Cure in most cases upon 
Diet, Bathing, Unction, Frictions, and Exercise”; from 
Scribonius Largus (first century), who left numerous 
recipes for “catapotia” (pills), among them one “mightily 
commended by the Author for being grateful to the Stom¬ 
ach”; from Marcellus (generally called Marcellus Empiri¬ 
cus, fifth century), “an Empyrick, and a mere Collector 
of Receipts,” but useful because more exact in his records 
than some of those whose prescriptions he adopted; * from 
RufFus Ephesius (first century) and Paulus Aegineta 
(seventh century) for their practice in purging; and from 
Aretaeus (first or second century) for blood-letting, use of 
opiates, and miscellaneous practice. 

Throughout the book, sources of facts used are given 
in ubiquitous footnotes, from Hippocrates and Aristotle 
to Josephus, Pliny, and Suetonius. 


Medicine 

In the year in which he published his ancient tables 
with accompanying dissertations, Arbuthnot delivered the 
Latin Oratio Anniversaria Harvaeana at the College of 
Physicians." This was obviously a task to be taken more 

1. " Describing the remedy of Antiochus Paccius, he [Marcellus] tells you in 
the very words of Scribonius that he could never get the Receipt till after the 
death of Tiberius [several centuries before Marcellus was born], tho* he had taken 
great pains to discover it!*’ (p. 312). 

2. Oratio Anniversaria Harvaeanay Habita in Theatre Collegii Regalis Medicor^ 

Lond, Die xviii OctobriSy A. D. The dedication reads: Dignissimo 

Praesidi / Sociisque Spectatissimis / CoUegU Medicorum / Londinensium / 
Oratiunculam HanCy / Illorum Jussu Editaniy / HumiUime offert / Johannes 
Arbuthnot P 
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1 * 1 oration is a vigorous and well- 

ordered piece, put together with care, and richly ohrased 
in classical form, with such new words as the Object 

requires. 

Having traced the early association of medicine with 
superstition and magic, Arbuthnot praises Hippocrates 
under whose leadership the science rose, not gradually’ 
but at one leap to a dignified place. Although without 
accurate knowledge of anatomy or physiology, Hippocrates 
evolved a classification of diseases, with their various 
symptoms, and set forth cures, dietary, medicinal, and 
surgical - and this in a pure, clear, polished, and elegant 
form, so that he is to be ranked high among writers as 
well as physicians. His stature as a man is reflected in a 
summary of the terms of the great oath which he exacted 
from his disciples. Such a figure, says Arbuthnot, out¬ 
shines Alexander or Caesar: for he deserves more from the 
race who applies himself to save men than he who de 

stroys them; who heals the wounded instead of inflicting 
wounds upon those who are whole ® 

The ages after Hippocrates w^re marked, Arbuthnot 
eaplams, by a development of anatomical knowledge but 

£me common oT '™- ““ <>' *“8* 

became common, often more injurious than the disease 

themselves; and the rise of sects within the profession 

brought on feuds, usually over matters of little moment 

Untrained impostors applied their experimentalirac 

quired knowledge without reason, whereas those trained 

BritM ignoring experience. In 

trails en- 

t ails of animals; yet their modern successors save A r 

buthnot, are not more scientific, but only less honest* 

when they murder men through an ignorant misapplica’ 

tion of ideas picked up empirically. A later section^nf the 

lession against the incursions of the unprepared. ^ 
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With the Renaissance came the formation of societies. 
At this point Arbuthnot glorifies Henry VIII for his 
liberating service to the mind of man, and particularly 
for his response to the appeal of Linacre for a charter for 
the college. There is nothing which should not be for¬ 
given to “the patron of letters and the father of Eliza¬ 
bethand if in some things he acted less than humanely, 
such deeds may well be forgotten in view of the great mark 
of kindness shown to the wretched and the weak in the 
encouragement of the profession of medicine. In his 
apostrophe Arbuthnot reminds the ghost of the royal 
benefactor that the only ones left to praise him are a so¬ 
ciety without the selfish motives of the vanished flatterers 
who emptied his pockets. 

The list of honored men whom Arbuthnot commemo¬ 
rates includes Linacre, the founder, who gave the society 
a roof, displayed the highest character and talents, and 
left finely written works in science and humane learning; 
Caius, long the president, founder of the college of his 
name at Cambridge, successful defender of the exclusive 
right of physicians to administer internal medicine, and 
initiator of the^ presidential insignia; Caldwall, who es¬ 
tablished a lectureship in surgery — for although practice 
of the two arts may be separate, study of surgery is neces¬ 
sary for a physician; and Gulston, founder of the lecture¬ 
ship later occupied by Harvey on the occasion of his 
great pronouncement. 

The unstinted praise accorded to Harvey in this oration 
turns upon his relentless exposition and demonstration of 
nature’s great secret, so elusive that only hints of its 
truth had been detected by others, from “Erasistratus 
Geometra” and “Archimedes Anatomicus” to the eve of 
the discovery, and yet explicable in terms of “ mechanical 
and arithmetical laws.” Like Proteus, it hid itself under 
a thousand forms; but Harvey attacked it by new meth¬ 
ods (autopsy and vivisection), bound it with tight knots, 
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and compelled it to render up its oracular message. Ar- 
buthnot reviews the fate of those opponents who rejected 
Harvey’s theory —with a tribute to one who was not 
ashamed to sing a palinode and discusses the claims 
of prior discovery; and he eloquently describes Harvey’s 
modesty, industry, and achievement. The culmination of 
this section is a panegyrical coupling of the names of Har 
vey and Newton (the latter had died in the preceding 
spring) as Englishmen who have brought glory to their 
country. Harvey exposed the system of the microcosm 
Newton of the macrocosm; and their fame will last so 
long as animals flourish or the stars run their course, so 

long as the motion of the heavens or an earthly observer 
of heavenly movements endures. 

The last part of the oration names other conspicuous 
figures, including Sydenham, whom Arbuthnot ranks as a 
kind of modern rival of Hippocrates; but the only one 
discussed at length is Baldwin Harney, who carried the 
college through the peril of the Civil War, helped materi 
ally in rebuilding its home after the fire of 16^66 and at 
his death bequeathed to it a great estate. The final pages 
refer to current medical topics: the need of militant ^ 
fort to subdue smallpox and syphilis; the opportunities 
to make use of auxiliary scientific helps, such as the micro 
scope and discoveries in chemistry; the advisability of 
collecting meteorological records for study in relation to 
disease; and the importance of continual attention to 
autopsies as a means of extending and correcting knowl- 

CQg€t 

Although conceived in a justifiably serious vein, the 
oration is not devoid of humor. The assembly are re- 
m^inded that the ancients chose the serpent as a symbol 
of sagacity fbr the profession, not that its hiss and its 
teeth might be empbyed m defiance of fellow-physicians• 
and that similarity, when the cushion was set up by Caius 
as the insignia of high office in the college, it was intended 
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as a sign of honor, not as a couch for listlessness or som¬ 
nolence, “which the unceasing and sleepless cares of medi¬ 
cine do not allow us.” And when he has completed his 
catalogue of great names, Arbuthnot intimates that those 
who hear him are additional evidence of the glory of the 
college, but that he is unable to refer to individuals, it 
being agreed that honors “without stain and without 
jealousy” are only for those no longer living. He hopes 
that honors so acquired by the present company may be 
considerably delayed; and he playfully predicts that there 
will be ample room for future orations — “fitting and I 
trust far off” — on the services of the illustrious presi¬ 
dent, whose substance and spirit much exceed all the 
liberality of his predecessors; but he cuts short an argu¬ 
ment which he fears is disturbing to the modesty of the 
president and to the pleasure of the others.' 

In the medical part of the book on coins and measures 
the section on Hippocrates closes as follows: ’ 

He is no less exact in prescribing the Exercises of his Pa¬ 
tients, ordering some of them to walk eighty Stadia in a Day, 
which is about nine English Miles, which he divides after this' 
manner, thirty Stadia in the Morning, thirty before Supper, 
and twenty after. I think this as necessary a Prescription as any; 

and if Patients would be obedient, it might do more good than 
all the others.^ 

Of the limitations of benefit from drug-taking and the need 
of natural correctives for disease, Arbuthnot had a lively 
sense, from observation of cases, reinforced no doubt by 
his own asthmatic trouble, which in the last ten years of 
his life was frequently acute. 

This belief is reflected in his two medical essays, which 
do not deal with materia medica, but with the adjustment 
of the body to conditions found in nature. 

1. The president, Sir Hans Sloane, who in the same year succeeded Newton 
as head of the Royal Society, survived till 1753. 

2. Tables of Ancient Coins^ fVeights and Measures (1727), p. 293. 
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An Essay concerning the Nature oj Aliments, and the 

Choice of them, according to the diferent Constitutions of 

Human Bodies (173O was occasioned, as were many of 

his pieces, by pressure from friends. Dr. George Cheyne 

had published in 1724 ^n Essay of Health and Long Life 

urging temperance in eating and drinking, a vegetarian 

emphasis, and proper attention to exercise, sleep, and the 

effects of air, as well as management of the passions — each 

of the seven chapters being provided at the end with a 

set of rules. Objections to the book were raised on the 

ground that the precepts did not allow for differences in 

bodily make-up, age,^ and situation.* Cheyne's ideas on 

medicine, as on physics and biology, showed a touch of 

“enthusiasm. Arbuthnot in his preface states that 

Cheyne’s book “gave a Proof both of his Judement anri 

Humanity,” and “was receiv’d by the Publick with the 

Respect that was due to the Importance of its Contents ” 

However, it produced “even Sects in the dietetick Phi¬ 
losophy.” 


In some of those symposiac Disputations amongst mv Ac 

quamtance, being appeal’d to; I happen’d to affirm that the' 

dietetick Part of Medicine depended, as much as any of the 

rest upon scientifick Principles: Being call’d upon to make 

good my Assertion, I compos’d the following short Treatise 

which IS properly speaking only an Essay or Attempt of a 
Physiology of Aliment. ^ 


This confession of having drifted into publication is ac- 
companied by remarks similar to those of the l^ables of 


I. As m A Utter to George Cheyne^ shewing the danger of layinr down ren^mf 
rules to those who are not acquainted with Animal Oeconomy (i iIa ?f Th ^ k 
thought physicians the “Bane of Mankind ^ behevedX ' 

SO great a curse’* as medical practice. ® ^ ^ 
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The most of it was wrote in a Situation where I had no Assist. 

Extracts out of some imperfect Editions of 
the Works of the most learned and industrious Boerhaave and 
from a very excellent Edition of his Chymistry by Dr. rPeterl 
Shaw, and Mr. Chambers. This I am oblig'd to say once for all 
to save my self the Trouble of perpetual Quotations: The Cir¬ 
cumstances of ill Health, and Absence from my Books in which I 
compos d it, and the Want of Leisure since to correct it suffi 
ciently, may be some Excuse for the Want of that Accuracy 
which the Subject deserves, and which I frankly own I have 
discover d in some Things of small moment since the Book was 
printed off. I am likewise obliged to make use of a very common 
and trivial Reason for publishing it at this Time, viz, the Ap¬ 
probation of some Friends who perus’d it, and persuaded me that 
It might be of some Use to the Publick. I can say but little of 
the Merit of the Performance, but a great deal of that of the 
Subject; for surely the Choice and Measure of the Materials of 
which the whole Body is compos’d, and what we take daily by 
Pounds, is at least of as much Importance, as of what we take 
seldom, and only by Grains and Spoonfuls. 


He further gives assurance that “a Reader, with as 
much Anatomy as a Butcher knows, and moderate Skill 
m Mechanicks, may understand the whole Essay, provided 
he goes through it at Leisure, and with Attention.” 

Terms of Art” are explained in an introductory note. 
Nevertheless, the work was “censur’d for two Faults; 
first for being obscure; secondly, for not being so practical' 
as it ought to be.” Hence to the second edition (1732) 
Arbuthnot added “ Practical Rules of Diet in the Various 
Constitutions and Diseases of Human Bodies”; and he 
supplied the text of the original essay with numerous 
footnotes to translate the “hard words.”' The preface 
to the “Rules” states that 


41 


* j “burnt to a Cinder” for caUind\ 

made thin for aUentuated\ “Spring” for Elastkuy\ “Abating Pain” for 


Anodyne, 
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by the Methods prescrib’d in this .hnrr t ■ . 

almost within the Reach of everv R ^ which are 

Mischief will be done in acute l^ss 

improperly or unseasonably adminLt^"®’ Medicines 

be effected in Chronical Distemnerc K ’ 

the Diet. i^'stempers, by a proper Regimen of 

.0 wriee , he Second by™ ^ 

hundred small pages, Is •exceeds four 

While it follows Cheyne’s lead 

Disadvantages of Animal and Vegetablf oTe? 

conforms to that of Hippocrates ’ “ avowedly 

wholesome are relative not real Oualitfos^’° u 
ing section of Chapter six- “rh^ f °P^"- 

a Thing is wholesome or unwholL^me” 

ehie Relations, irw h S„bmi?'’’’“n“ '' 

Some constitution 1 ••sa„™Z''' - ' 

elastick and strong " 53™! “^''“’ “'''"sabres "too 

tending to instruct the Brethren of thi Pro/" P''’ 
«c,pa,.ng their Directions to such .1 lie uZ' ‘"'Z 

course of this Nature 2 Lj* "i” » Dis- 

2. Hid., p/147. ^ (1731), p. 
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the extremely ungeometrical habits of living, and of 
writing, which characterized his hour-by-hour existence. 
Too strict a choice of food seemed to him ill-advised: 

A constant Adherence to one sort of Diet, may have bad 
Effects .on any Constitution. Nature has provided a great 
Variety of Nourishment for Human Creatures, and furnish’d 
us with Appetites to desire, and Organs to digest them, ... A 
constant Adherence to one sort may make the Constitution 
verge to some of the Extremes mention’d in this Chapter. 

He found much to praise in the principle of Celsus, that 
“a healthy Man under his own Government ought not to 
tie himself up to strict Rules, nor to abstain from any sort 
of Food in common Use; that he ought sometimes to 
feast, sometimes to fast, sometimes to sleep, sometimes to 
watch more than ordinary.’' This, he said, is good advice 
for people in health and even for certain persons diseased, 
if it is accompanied by '‘the proper moral Restrictions.” * 
The philosophy of the essay, as compared with the con¬ 
vinced moderation of Cheyne, is very elastic and prag¬ 
matic; it entirely lacks a theoretical center. 

Two remarks inevitably suggest Arbuthnot’s own phys¬ 
ical condition. One is his frank description of an unpleas¬ 
ant but enduring human absurdity: 

The Inhabitants of cold moist Countries are generally more 
fat than those of warm and dry; but the most common Cause is 
too great a Quantity of Food, and too small a Quantity of Mo¬ 
tion, in plain English, Gluttony, and Laziness. I am of Opinion 
that spare Diet and Labour will keep Constitutions, where this 
Disposition is the strongest, from being fat. You may see in 
an Army forty thousand Foot-Soldiers without a fat Man 
amongst them; and I dare affirm that by Plenty and Rest, 
twenty of the forty shall grow fat.* 

The other remark is still more particular: “It happens 
very often unfortunately for Asthmatick Persons that 

1, An Essay concerning the Nature of Ailments (1731)* P* ^^ 10 * 

2. /^V., p. 190. 
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they have Voracious Appetites anH 

■T" ®“8“ifcatio„ are oftenTf 

»W 7 U five closes with the oh 

Whoever attends to the Par*-* i ^t^servation that 

this Chapter [on ‘‘the Effects of 

stances upon the Fluids and SoSTA'H 

will easily perceive that all the In^nr;^ " ^ 

Medicines, may be obtain’d and inforr’iT 

gossip IS to be trusted, the Doctor « ^ 

most obedient patients Po<!ciKl n^* 

no. easy for , L„ X h^ “h'jS 

overeating was a rnloous indulgenfe . ''■* 

rates and on the “ learned and industri!?^ ^u" 
has certainly studied and taught tWs 
Sion more than any that ever went k f ^ l• Profes- 

aliments, moreover were no^ ®«okson 

about particular fo^dl werelarkT"’.". ^^^s 

did was to weave those facts into k’ ^rbuthnot 

A contemporary book published exposition. 

College of Physician;, cilirf^ ^^e 

made of vegetables or plants/’ seveLv^'**'®^^ 

animals, and ten “drinkables” IIT/ P'^P^'-^d of 
scription and remark for each^ A^k de- 

rfmal sobstances. ’bn. ,t. iJriXll!”'’'''’ “■< 
substances austere and astringent ” rT 
and relaxing,.. ..diforlng sobstaiei.. a'nT .wX/tf 

2 . l: '-<1 word. -Pale and phlegmatic, bloated.” 

brod.e^JS"iTsd7„rL?:;^'^ “«-<= *<> ^ake care of a 

will kill his physician by thi e confidence Tt'^°''fr’ '*^**’^ ‘^bance he does rerovlr* 

438); and John Barber, after the death of ATbuthnL*’‘"’ 'j 
i am told he was a great enimr^^ a j • S 3 id in a letter to Swtfr 

respondence, V, 167). ’ denied himself nothing" (Swift Cor 

4. Louis L^mery, A T reatise of Foods in Cpn.. fn . 

This IS a translation of a French original ^704). 
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others. In addition, “different constitutions of human 
bodies,” “acute and inflammatory diseases,” and “chroni¬ 
cal diseases” have each more than a dozen subheads, all 
considered in relation to diet. The original essay is even 
more physiological, with constant emphasis on cause and 
effect. Chapter two, for example, is an explanation of 
the part played by the lungs in making blood, and the 
subsequent process of renewal of the bodily tissues.' The 
work is thus something more than a mere handbook. 

In style Arbuthnot maintains in this essay his marked 
talent for lucidity and directness. The latter quality is 
almost excessive, no doubt as a result of his state of 
health and the duress which the preface lamented. For 
the same reason, the glow of happy wit, for which the sub¬ 
ject offers fair possibilities, is now quite gone. A sober use 
of the imagination is occasionally evident, however, as in 
the description of the behavior of an elastic fibre: “Like a 
bow, the more it is extended, [it] restores itself with the 
greater Force; if the Spring be destroy’d, it is like a Bag 
only passive as to the Influx of the Liquid.”’ Digestion 
is compared to the operations of a “chymist”: the teeth 
and jaws act as pestle and mortar, the juices as the men¬ 
struum, the stomach and intestines are the press, and the 
lacteal vessels the strainers.^ Many parts of the book are 
technical and therefore obscure; it is not surprising that 
the Practical Rules were called for. On the chemical side 
it employs an outworn language. Yet it contains a wealth 
of authentic advice, in dignified scientific form. Arbuth¬ 
not had in mind the needs of nurses and the more poorly 
educated practitioners as well as patients, and he now and 
then “launched out of his subject” to add common me- 

1. This explanation, written when oxygen was unknown, is obscure. Two 
years later, in An Essay concerning she Ejfecss oj Air, Arbuthnot went much 
farther in supposing an actual passage of the "air" into the blood. 

2. An Essay concerning She Nature oj Aliments, p. 151. Footnote for the 
hard word: “Flowing in.” 

3. Ibid,, p. 64. 
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dmnal helps; but i„ the k i ,j 

expostnon of alimentary needs and d.nlt'° 

A contemporary review of cli 
author as already bearing a HicF- ^ described the 
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What good, what evil from ourselves proceeds: 

And how the subtle Principle within 

Inspires with health, or mines with strange decay 
The passive Body. 

He calls upon the poetic Shades to assist him, now engaged 
in a doubtful theme/* and wandering “thro* mysterious 
ways. This philosophic vastness was outside the region 
which Arbuthnot professed to understand. 

I promised to treat the other Non-naturals, Air, Rest, 
and Motion, after the same manner,** he says in the preface 
to Essay concerning the Effects of Air on Human Bodies 
(1733)* I choose to perform my Task imperfectly, 
rather than break my Word.** Certain phrases from this 
oreface illustrate the intellectual bent, the method of 
iterary procedure, and the general style shown in other 
works already cited — but each quality is now intensified: 

Philosophers, Mathematicians, Chymists, the Professors of 
Agriculture and Gardening, have attended to the Effects of Air 
on the Subjects of their several Arts, more than the Physicians. 
The Reason of which Neglect may be, that Air is one of those 
Ingesta, or things taken inwardly, which neither can be for- 
born nor measur’d in Doses. ... It is incumbent upon the 
Professors of our Art to know and assign, as far as they can, 
the true Causes of the Changes which happen in Human Bodies. 
. . . Tho’ Abstinence from Air is not, the Sort of Air which 
they use, is in the Power of a great Many People: And as the 
Choice of Air is a Subject about which a Physician*s Advice is 
often demanded, its Nature and different Qualities is a proper 
one of his Studies; and it seems preposterous that there should 
be so many minute Inquiries about the Qualities of every Drug 
which we take but seldom, and none into the Effects of a Sub¬ 
stance that we take inwardly every Moment. 

Arbuthnot mentions the work of Hippocrates, whose 
opinions he quotes throughout;' of Sydenham, “endowed 

I. The next year Dr. Francis Clifton, physician to the Prince of Wales, 
published Hippocrates upon Air, fVater, and Situation; upon Epidemical Dis~ 
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accepted.' He knew nothing, of course, of air as a com- 
ves^dgatorroHieht ^th^ * comments on the in- 

nteRsting to h.m ,ha„ ,h«e of constitution.. rLZ 

non was not understood until the time of Priestley- and 
Pnestley was born ,n the year in which the essay was pub 
s e , t e process of osmosis was unknown; yet Arbuth 

he’fe on animals and 

«3s of hi'? •''= «' enters the blood- 

vessels of the lungs in respiration.^ Beside this astute 

guess he was compelled to name very odd causes for the 
SFilmg of the air by “fumes of the lungs,■“ h i h 

gr^ness of the vapours" which hindered “the InsrS! 
0 the subtler parts of the Air into the Vesicle*; TK 
results of Boyle’s work on respiration - the discovery of 
the exhalation of water vapor, for instance — were known 

t'he^effect^“f “refrigeration” as one of 

e effects of air, and, in common with his age, was un 

reiL“!or"'’^ 

interesting chapters historically is that 
.°nfl k"^^ Pestilential Fevers, as far as they are 

influenc d by the Air; and of the late Epidemical Fever.” 

mor'; if™ 

Methods of Was Jg, affiXXst beif fh - 1 If ‘T ^ 

have t confirm'd bv some faithfnl Trl.i - fT r ^ to 

[> 75 > ed.L p 65). oj 

2. "Many have endeavoured to explain this vital Force of Air I rklwi, 

therefore I would advise such as deal in those Subjects to be con' 

fin ^A A- J , *'°'npare the caution of Boyle; “I have ofren 

found such difficulty in searching into the cause and manner of thines and I 

am so sensible of my own disability to surmount these difficulties th!t’l dX 

peak positively of very few things except of matters of fact” (Sir William Ram. 
say, Essays Bto^aphicai and Chemical ligog]^ p. 2g)^ 

3. ^ri Essay concerning the Effects of Air, p. 102! * 
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marked modihciL. BoyllV the^^ 

assumed subterranean fermentation of mherlk^K^n " 

air with suitable •■corp^u^? t'o'proZc '"dirse'" i'' 

mizrareSr^"* 

origin. Dr. ChX rtiS? “™al 

■"“of “iZZ' "'P 2vdopment'o?t 

He assumes emanations from the ground h,„ th 
longer from the bowels of the earth r.rf. j ^ ^ 

minerals requiring earthquakes to set them ^6^“" “‘f 
menstruums” to give potency to them Of all rh °''u- f ^ 

pass into the atmosphere, he makes most of fh 

and when he brings in theLrth^it is arthr^"’^*!. 

a serious epidemiologist, any morSBol”ZinX '“Z 

subXcS td ±Z.o'oria"'"“' 

animal origin, and from the deXtXgiOTs S't'lf’' “r 

only earthquakes reach to thp f f ^ globe, such as 

soil which is affected by’every rise 

'"bZ i-lzzfbw;z.;Zpt™er 

tenuon on the insensible routine opZtions Ae pryticai 

1894), 400-409 ArbtThnot^s^Kussiot^ifr'^'^”'^^ -Sr/ton, H (Cambridge, 
conceding the Effects oj Air, ” ^ 87-200 of Art Essay 
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world instead of its occasional convulsions — an impres¬ 
sive example of his realistic way of thinking. 

The essay is conspicuously illustrated with quantitative 
calculations, as would be expected, and one of the best of 
these concerns the effect of “animal steams”: 

The Perspiration of a Man is about 1/34 of an Inch in 24 
Hours all over the Surface of the Body; consequently one Inch 
in 34 Days. The Surface of the Skin of a middle-siz’d Man is 
about 15 square Feet, consequently the Surface of the Skins of 
2904 such Men would cover an Acre of Ground, and the per¬ 
spir’d Matter would cover that Acre of Ground i Inch deep in 
34 Days, which rarify’d into Air would make over that Acre an 
Atmosphere of the Steams of their Bodies near 71 Foot high.' 

These, he says later, “ if not carried away by Winds, would 
turn pestiferous in a moment.” ' Therefore “ the very first 
Consideration in building of Cities is to make them open, 
airy, and well perflated.” As putreseent matter under 
ground is carried slowly into the air, should not burying 
places, he asks, be in the country and not in churches? 
The “principal Care” of those in charge of hospitals 
should be to have thorough ventilation. He especially 
recommends fresh air in cases of fever: 

I am of Opinion that renewing and cooling the Air in a 
Patient s Room, giving it a free Admission by opening the 
Door, the Bed-Curtains, and in some Cases the Windows, or 
letting it in by Pipes, changing the hot Atmosphere about him, 
so as not to disappoint the Intention of keeping up a due Quan¬ 
tity of Perspiration, and in general, the right Management of the 
Air is one of the chief Branches of a Regimen in inflammatory 
Distempers; and by the scrupulous care of silly Nurses in this 

Particular, the Disease is often increas’d, lengthen’d and proves 
fatal.J 

1. An Essay concerning the Efecls of Air, p. 11. 

2. Ibid,,, p. 17. 

3. Ibid.y p. 54. Contrast what Arbuthnot asked **very humourously” when 
the family of Martha Blount opened the doors and windows and washed the 
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exceptional praise of Arbuthnot had he read this essay, 
wherein the author states: 

People of delicate Nerves and moveable Spirits are often 
joyful, sullen, sprightly, dejected, hopeful, despairing, accord¬ 
ing to the Weather; and these Changes happen, but pass un¬ 
observ’d in stronger Constitutions.^ 

The ultimate effect of such changes would be reflected in 
permanent differences of great scope: 

It seems agreeable to Reason and Experience, that the Air 
operates sensibly in forming the Constitutions of Mankind, the 
Specialities of Features, Complexion, Temper, and consequently 
the Manners of Mankind, which are found to vary much in 
different Countries and Climates.* 

One of Arbuthnot's speculations, which, he says, “ tho* it 
may seem a little too much refin’d, is not improbable,” 
concerns the influence of air on the formation of language: 

The serrated close way of Speaking of Northern Nations, may 
be owing to their Reluctance to open their Mouth wide in cold 
Air, which must make their Language abound in Consonants, 
whereas from a contrary Cause, the Inhabitants of warmer Cli¬ 
mates opening their Mouths, must form a softer Language, 
abounding in Vowels.^ 

He also inclines to the opinion that colder climates, re¬ 
quiring industry and mental application, produce mathe¬ 
maticians, philosophers, and mechanics; the warmer 
climates, favoring less strenuous labor and more lively 
imagination, produce painters, architects, and poets. This 
difference he carries into a speculation on government; 

1. An Essay concerning the Effects of Air^ p. I48. 

2. Ibid ,^ p. 146. 

3. Ibid. , p. 153. The words of Sweet — who, though cautious, assigned some 
influence to climate — are like those of Arbuthnot: “This rounding of (a) [to 
0 In northern European languages] is doubtless the result of unwillingness to 
open the mouth widely in the chilly and foggy air of the North'* (Henry Sweet, 
I’he History of Language [1900], p. 32). 
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stronger Proof of the Force of Christian Morality .l r. 
formation it produc’d in National Vices in primitive r 
when it was believ’d and practis ’d in its Perfection.' 

He thus implies the strenuous possibility of exerci' 
certain control over natural environment, instead f "V 
mitting to its apparently imperious sway. While r 
edly extolling the methods of the “wise Author oW' 
ture,” ^ he has only scorn for attempts to treat the pi 
as an act of God, as something to be fled, not combated- 

I think one may conclude that the Constitution of the Al, 
IS the chief Instrument perhaps in producing, but sur I • 
propagating and extinguishing this Distemper,’and thar I 
IS no need (with Diemerbroke) to have Recourse to some ml, 
lous Operation of Divine Vengeance. The most ZZZ 
feeble Powers of Nature are capable of executing the Will f 
the Creator, even in the extraordinary Dispensations of hi 
Providence. The Inhabitants of tho.se Countries which hat 
never been affliaed with the Plague are not less Sinners than 
others. I think it likewise probable that the Turkish Contemnt 
of the Contagion does not propagate the Disease more than the 
Christian Dread of it, which brings publick Disorder, want of 
Care both of the Sound and Infected; for in general Contaeion, 
more perish for want of Care and Necessaries than bv the 
Malig„i,y of ,he Disease, they being, as it wete, seLVraS 
from Mankind. In the Plague of Marseilles many were buried 
ahve. In the same Plague, when good Order was re-established 
of above 15000 who had gentler Symptoms, and were better 
attended, the greatest Part recover’d. If the Turkish Principles 
were join d with the ChHstian Care and Skill, no doubt the 
Havock made by this Disease would be small, in respect of 
what It IS commonly in infected Cities.^ 


The book on coins was translated into Latin, and the 
book on aliments into German and French. Jn Essay 

1. Ju Essay concenntig the Effects of Air d. ko 

2. Ibid.^ pp. 13, 51^ 68. 

3. Ibid.^ p. 191. 
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prescribed by the patient to others, and so on, till at last the 
apothecary made gallons of bitters which they took by drams at 
the shop, and half-pecks of pills which they carried home in 
boxes. They filled my belly with good dinners at noon, and 
emptied my pockets at night at quadrille.* 

The spirit of the two medical essays is in accord with a 
somewhat flamboyant but essentially just description of 
Arbuthnot, penned by a modern physician, as 

a man who during a long life spent in the exhibition of mental 
traits as varied as they were powerful, while tossing in the whirl¬ 
pool of political debate, while classic-serving, antiquarianising, 
science-seeking, satire-writing, wit-making, and fun-distributing, 
managed, by hook or by crook, to write prescriptions, the physic 
of which the people and even royalty swallowed, with all good 
breeding, and with infinitely more faith in its efficacy than ever 
satisfied the conscience of the renowned prescriber.* 

The treatises on Rest and Motion were never written. 
Arbuthnot was required to break his word; he fell in mid¬ 
course, his mouth filled with “boastful language” which 
by all the signs would have made wise reading. 


A Philosophico-Religious Poem 

Arbuthnot’s one serious poem, PNAGI SE'ATTON, 
Know Yourself (1734), occupies a place of greater interest 
than it would assume among the works of a poet. It is not 
inspired verse. The use of the couplet is only moderately 
successful, and the diction is not very well sustained. Yet 
the meditation is so peculiarly suitable for the last years 
of a man of Arbuthnot’s character that the form seems of 
secondary importance. The author^s name did not ap¬ 
pear. The accompanying advertisement reads: 

1. Aitken, The Life of Arbuthnot^ p. 134. 

2. Sir B. W, Richardson, Disciples of Aesculapius (1900), I, ao6. 
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The following poem was wrote several years .o v / 
good to some, and cannot hurt the reputatioif nV^ 
though he should be known, I have given it to my booksdJ’e’'; 

to publish. It contams some thoughts of Monsfeur Pascal 
which cannot make it less acceptable to the Public 

The E«:r«ien * Pascal am Sad, which the author „„ 

the poem m Arbuthnot s hand, with few ^ ^ 

. * ^ , ble variation from the printed 

version, IS preserved m a scrapbook at the British Mu 

seurn, where it js labeled by an unknown hand, “Prem 
wn ten by Dr. Arbuthnott, and published in ‘Dodslev^ 

have had the patience to copy this poem of 128 linellf it 

his outlook. ^ to 

The improvements in the printed version are marked- 

pe ps that of Pope. Arbuthnot was so little inclined to 
furbish anything that the change in form after a laose of 
time can hardly be credited to him, particularly as he was 
in a most uncomfortable physical state in 173/ The su^ 
stitutions in individual words are very numerous. 1 few’ 
a e of hardly noticeable effect in rhythm or sense, but mosT 

^ ^ or of consonantal 

sound. More conspicuous alterations range from a simple 

he insertion of a couplet or the entire recoLtruction of 
a chain of images. The first section, describing man as a 
material thing, an anatomical reality, shows more radkal 

vfet -- not to 

vised at all, despite its unhappy fourth line: 

I. podsley (/^ Colkctton oj Poems by several Hands T 

rh. Miscellaneous ¥clks Sr ^r/ i" 

both the published and 4 f a^h t;xf 
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The purple stream, that through my vessels glides, 

Dull & unconscious Flows like common tides. 

The pipes through which the circling juices stray, 

Are not that thinking I, no more than they. 

But a little farther along, four lines were omitted entirely: 

The self same I; not Bone, nor Flesh, nor Blood; 

Not the fixed solid, nor the circling Flood. 

Unchanged within the Fleeting Frame resides 
& through each point of life, its Motion Guides. 

For compensation, just preceding “The purple stream, that 
through my vessels glides,” the published version has: 

By motion which began without a cause, 

Supremely wise, without design or laws. 

Am I but what I seem, mere flesh and blood; 

A branching channel, with a mazy flood? ^ 

These lines reduce the space devoted to physiological de¬ 
tails, and, by the use of more general images and by the 
extension of the series of questions with which the poem 
opens, they build up a more coherent introduction, in¬ 
tensify the mood of wonder, and gain an effect which is 
unquestionably more poetic. But Arbuthnot’s muse sang 

haltingly, and even in its revised form the work is very 
uneven. 

In mood the poem is analytical. The author recoils from 
a naturalistic view of human origin; he acknowledges the 
parentage of “mother” earth, but claims superior lineage 
in the fatherhood of God. Man is made of a divine essence 
alloyed with lifeless clay; he has a double nature, and is 
swayed by double instincts. His attempts to pursue god¬ 
like thoughts are defeated by wants like those of the ani¬ 
mals; he sees himself a king among his fellow-beasts, but 
a king deposed. Philosophers of different schools offer 
opposite theories of his nature; but the puzzle remains 

1. There is thus an exchange of lines i7~-o of the original version for lines 
7-10 of the final version. The published poem has 137 lines, a net gain of nine. 
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world, faultless, free to use his will and th 

sin. There is enough of the ancrpi i*n ^ ^^refore free to 

seek his former bliss, but enough of^tTe^h 

this aspiration. The way is clear^nnl, , ^ .to defeat 

philosophy, pcrcdver* hM the'sol,*; ^h" *" T'" 

essays had shown distrust of specula^tkin^n‘^ medical 

uncovered physical modes^of behavior 
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with other teachings that failed Z ^y^'^^PP^'ftment 
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clod. tL inadequacp^ o/ tt sT/reL'tr'^?'''? 
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BSTr'™eTh^t“ 

o .he™ I ,h,.hrFi^ri;i;r'' 
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Down on this T^urf (the next) tUr. ^ i , 
u £ I T next; thow two- ccrH Rp-icf 

Here fix thy Lott, thy Bliss, & endless rest 
Between those wide extremes my doubts are such 
1 find I know too litle or too much. ’ 

The second passage follows in the text an evnr«e- r 
hard for worldly s!ges toTx;ii " ® 
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Zenos were false, vain Epicurus s[c]hemes, 

Their systems false; delusive were their dreams. 

Unskilld my two fold nature to divide; 

One nursd by pleasure, & one nursd by pride. 

Those jarring truths which human art beguild 
Thus in thy page I read; & reconcild.* 

These are the reflections borrowed from Pascal. Similar 
sentiments may be found in the Pensks, but the mnc 

It * 1 r > LUC most 

elaborate statement occurs in the famous conversation of 
Pascal with Saci, who became his spiritual director when 
he gave up science and the world and attached himself to 
the brotherhood of Port Royal.* Saci questioned Pascal 
concerning the writings of Epictetus and Montaigne 
which the new convert had said were the books best known 
to him. After an appraisal of the excellences of “ the two 
greatest defenders of the most celebrated sects of the 
world, who profess to follow reason rather than revelation ” 
Pascal thus stated their failure: ’ 

The error in both is, in not seeing that the present state of 
man differs from that in which he was created. The one ob¬ 
serving only the traces of his primitive grandeur, and ignoring 
his corruption, has treated human nature as if it were whole 
without any need of a Redeemer — this leads to the height of 
pride; the other, sensible of man’s present misery, and ignorant 
of his original dignity, treats human nature as necessarily weak 
and irreparable, and thus, in despair of attaining any true good 
plunges it into a depth of baseness.’ ’ 

1. The quotations are from the autograph version. The printed poem has the 

last two lines thus; 

“ Those jarring truths which human art beguile, 

Thy sacred page thus bid me reconcile.’^ 

2. The conversation, which took place in January, 1655, was set down by 
baci s secretary, Nicolas Fontaine, and was at last published in 1728 by Dcsmo- 
lets in his Continuation des MSmoira de littirature et d'histoire. See Otums dt 
Blaise Pascal, ed. L^on Brunschvicg and others, IV (Paris, 1914), 21-57. 

3 * John Tulloch, Pascal (1879), p. 185. The translation is that of &nest 
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The earlier labors of Pascal as physical scientist and 
geometer — his important work on atmospheric pressures 
and the equilibrium of fluids, his pioneering as a theorist 
in the laws of probability, his studies of the cycloid, and 
his invention of an arithmetical machine — were of course 
known to Arbuthnot; and the union of his mathematical 
qualities of mind with the highest level of Christian piety 
must have made his religious writings singularly congenial. 
Aside from their precision of phrase, they have lucidity, a 
groundwork of thought, strict limitation of the immediate 
horizon, and an inclination to the fragmentary. These 
are qualities regularly shown by Arbuthnot himself. They 
are rooted in similar intellectual sympathies and modes of 
attacking problems. 


CHAPTER VI 


A Humane Critic of Man 

Satire 
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pressed the pleasure he would feel in thus testifyine hi« 
obligation and friendship.' ^ ® 

Arbuthnot, in his letter as printed by Pope, made it his 
last request that “you will continue that noble disdain 
and abhorrence of vice which you seem naturally endn^^H 
with, but still with a due regard to your own safety.” 
From Pope’s remark in his letter of August 25 — “I took 
very kindly y' Advice, concerning avoiding Ill-will from 
writing Satyr”-it is impossible to determine whetTr 
the phrase “with a due regard to your own safety” is 
authentic. But in accord with the spirit of the phrase 
Arbuthnot’s fragmentary remarks in the E-Distk to Dr /tr 
kuthm (published JenuLy .yy,) are mV,o 
a timid circumspection: 


Good friend, forbear! you deal in dangVous things; 

I’d never name queens, ministers, or kings. 

In another passage this caution is given more downright 
Utterance: ° 

Hold! for God’s sake — you’ll offend. 

No names — be calm — learn prudence of a friend: 

I too could write, and I am twice as tall; 

But foes like these — 


Thus, although the poem contains a number of affectionate 
sentiments about Arbuthnot, his discouragement of per 
sonal attack appears to have only a prudential motive ' 

It IS regrettable that in this fine and justly celebrated 
hptstle^ rope did not allow Arbuthnot to speak out fully 
and revealingly. But in the advertisement to the poem he 
compensated in part by proclaiming to his victims that 
he would have some of them know it was owing to the 
request of the learned and candid friend to whom it is in 
scribed’’ that their names were spared. This testimony is 
the more impressive because it recalls Welsted’s words in 
the preface to One Epistle to Mr. Pope (1730), that Ar- 

I. Aitken, I’hc Life of Arbuthnoty pp. 148-152, 
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ample to others, like an executioner.” Warton, comment 
ing much later on Pope’s avowed reasons for not observin' 
Arbuthnot’s advice, declared that “the reasons are nnf J 
solid as the admonition.” ' 

“You call your satires, libels; I would rather call mv 
satires, epistles,” wrote Pope to Swift in anH iJ 

deed Swift’s LiM on D--D - And a Certain Great 

Lord (1729), with its charges against Carteret, Lord Lieu, 
tenant, as 


Caressing knaves, and dunces wooing, 
To make them work their own undoing. 
What has he else to bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but scraps? 


was the work of Fielding’s executioner, as was fraulus 
(1730) with its vitriolic lines on Lord Allen’s ancestry.^ 

It is difficult to reconcile Swift’s practice with his theo¬ 
ries; but the problem is less baffling if it is recognized that 
his theories were very loosely phrased. In his poem To a 

Lady he protested that it was his way to “encounter vice 
with mirth”: 


Wicked ministers of state 
I can easier scorn than hate; 

And I find it answers right: 

Scorn torments them more than spight. 
***•••.. 

I who love to have a fling 
Both at senate-house and king: 

That they might some better way tread, 
To avoid the public hatred; 

Thought no method more commodious, 
Than to show their vices odious; 

Which I chose to make appear, 

Not by anger, but by sneer. 


1. Pope, Works, ed. Joseph Warton (1797), VIII, 243. 

2. Swift, Correspondence, IV, 425. 

3. See F. E, Ball, Swift's Verse {1929), p, 247. 
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in his letter to Wogan (1732): “Charitable people will 
suppose I had a design to laugh the follies of mankind out 
of countenance, and as often to lash the vices out of prac 
tice.” The letter intimated that The Beggars Opera — 
disliked by his correspondent, who had learned to prefer 
the “grave and sublime” manner —was approved by 
Swift and his friends as “a very severe satire upon the 
most pernicious villainies of mankind.” It seems to have 
been natural for Swift to identify “innocence” and sever¬ 
ity when the latter was deserved. He probably thought 
that he was Horatian when he wrote to Gay (March 28 
1728): “To expose vice, and to make people laugh with 
innocence, does more public service than all the Ministers 
of State from Adam to Walpole.”" But his missionary 
tenseness found its relief less in the laughter than in the 
exposure. 

Certainly in his days at the Court he gave no quarter. 
In attempting to justify the reflections upon Wharton 
and Cowper which had appeared in The Examiner, Num¬ 
ber 23, he insisted (Number 25) that hitting particular 
persons was a talent he was not naturally fond of, and that 
if he merely displayed the effects of corruption and im¬ 
morality, people would know where to make the appli¬ 
cation. Yet “it is good sometimes,” he went on savagely, 
“ to let these people see, that we neither want spirit nor 
materials to retaliate; and therefore in this point alone 
[rude invective against particular persons] I shall follow 

their example, whenever I find myself sufficiently pro¬ 
voked.” 

The letter to Wogan specifically included Arbuthnot 
among those who favored "rallying” as a literary method. 
But “rallying” is an elastic term. Arbuthnot’s dominant 
aim was to amuse to amuse himself, and others who 
chanced to come his way. For John Bull the times dic¬ 
tated an aggressive political purpose; yet its message was 

I. Swift, Correspondenct^ IV, 23, 
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An even more pessimistic letter to Swift (January 
1733) was so bitter that the Dean himself might hav 

written it.* ® ^ 

The correspondence of the two men in these year 
shows a fine love and esteem; and while their kinship wa! 
more of the heart than of the head, their common dis 
pleasure with a villainous world was a strong link an' 
chored in character rather than sentiment. That the fun' 
loving Arbuthnot took life as seriously as Swift took it is no 

paradox. He could not have penned Gay’s confession “T 

do not hate the world, but I laugh at it; for none but 

fools can be in earnest about a trifle”; still less the lofty 

renouncement of Bolingbroke, that he would “blush 

alike to be discovered fond of the world, or piqued at it ” ^ 

He never denied the existence of the struggle or sought to 
“retire” from it. ^ 

Arbuthnot’s real distinction from Swift lay in his power 
to swim rather than drown. Every new instance of the 
“treasure of vileness and baseness,” he said in 1714, “in. 
stead of surprising and grieving me, as it does some of 
my friends, really diverts me, and in a manner improves 
my theory.” And in 1734, when he had predicted calami¬ 
ties for his country, he added: “However, if I should have 
the happiness to see you before I die, you will find that I 
enjoy the comforts of life with my usual cheerfulness.” 

Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

In these words from his great friend’s poem On the Death 
of Dr. Swift there is shrewd characterization. “You are 
a Philosopher and a Physician, and can over come by 
your Wisdom and your Faculty those Weaknesses which 
other Men are forced to reduce by not thinking on them,” 
wrote Swift on June 16, 1714.^ Arbuthnot’s method was 

I. Aitken, The Life of Arbuthnot^ p. 142. 

a. CarrespondenceyWy x'lijx III, 2117. 

3. Aitken, The Life of Arbuthnot^ p, 62, 
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Yet six years later, when Swift attempted to secure a 
military promotion for one Bernage, and Arbuthnot was 
“putting in strongly to have his brother [George] made a 
captain over Bernage’s head,'* the Doctor presently 
“waived the business, because he would not wrong a 
friend of mine,” and sent “a very handsome rallying let¬ 
ter” to report his compliance.* 

Moreover, Arbuthnot was released from any danger of 
emotional fixity by the variety of his life. He was a busy 
physician; he was a man of affairs, at Court and in scien¬ 
tific circles; he was a man of letters; he had a family, to 
whom he was much devoted. Besides, he had minor in¬ 
tellectual interests, such as music; and he was constantly 
in society. He knew the sanative value of a normal 
existence among men. “ I believe it will not be a good way 
for my Lord to keep up,” he wrote to Swift after the death 
of Oxford's daughter (1713), “but to appear as soon as 
possible again in his business, for I know by experience 
that the best cure is by diverting the thoughts.” He urged 
Swift to turn Oxford's attention to other subjects, as a 
more helpful procedure than “ the most rational reflections 
upon the present affliction.” ^ 

This wholesome objectivity favored a working recon¬ 
ciliation with the world instead of that sense of frustra¬ 
tion which clouds so much of Swift's life and even his best 
writing. Emotion found its release in a thousand innocent 
thrusts of wit as the follies of the world offered themselves 
day by day; and objectivity was saved in turn from 
frivolous waste by Arbuthnot's unostentatious piety and 
what Berkeley called his “very uncommon virtue and 
probity,” the steadying forces of character. Along with 
these forces went those of intellect, for Arbuthnot's was 
an exceptionally well-stored mind. He had an acquaint- 

1, Journal to Stella^ September 26, 27, 29, 1711. 

2. Swift, Correspondence^ II, 92. This remarkable letter is reproduced on 
p. 41 1 , below. 
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my box, as a reflection upon the clergy; and that I ought to 
resent it. But I am not angry at all, and his Lordship observes 
by halves: for the goose is there drawn pecking at a snail, just 
as I do at him, to make him mend his pace in relation to the 
public, although it be hitherto in vain. And besides. Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, who is a scholar, says, you meant it as a compliment 
for us both: that I am the goose who saved the Capitol by my 
cackling; and that his Lordship is represented by the snail 
because he preserves his country by delays.' ’ 

Such a satirist — having, as Swift said, “ more wit than 
we all have, and more humanity than wit” —could 
hardly employ his occasional literary efforts in “hunting 
one or two from the herd.” There is in fact a temptation 
to believe that he would have found reformed man a little 
dull. 


Science 

Arbuthnot’s learning, everything which related to 
“science” in the older sense, was a phrase on the lips of 
all his contemporaries, and of early commentators like 
Warburton; yet there is no hint that anyone ever thought 
him weighed down or otherwise spoiled by his learning. 
When Bishop Hurd, in the third of his Moral and Political 
Dialogues (1759), used Addison as the mouthpiece of 
Augustan superiority to the “barbarous manners” and 
“ despotic government ” of the Elizabethan age, he gave 
to Arbuthnot the role of aggressive and supple champion 
of that age, a defender of past times who could, in the 
spirit of the nascent romanticism, see as much to venerate 
in the Gothic as in the classical. It was his freedom from 
mere bookish classicism, in fact, which enabled Arbuthnot 
to bring the past into relation to the present in so refresh¬ 
ing a way. One man was able to recall such refreshment 
almost at the end of the century: 


I. Swift, Correspondencey I, 337. 
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1790, m A/W.-Historical Manuscripts Commission (i;o5). p 
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uses always the simplest forms of construction; and is 
more a master of the idiomatic peculiarities and internal 
resources of the language than almost any other writer.” 

All this is high praise, but to most moderns it will not 
seem overstated. When an apparently condensed passage 
from the pen of Arbuthnot is studied, attempts to amplify 
it result in a surprising loss of vitality. Occasionally he 
produced a fine period; and there are felicitous phrases 
quotable for their freshness or delicacy on many a page. 
In the main, however, polish is lacking — and for the 
excellent reason that polish is unnecessary, even disastrous, 
to a style so spontaneous, so direct, vigorous, and almost 
unfailingly accurate for its purpose. Lapses in conven¬ 
tional form are here of no consequence; the athletic trim¬ 
ness, the rightness of word and phrase, eclipse the blem¬ 
ishes and make reading a delight. Arbuthnot seems to 
have put aside artificiality by instinct, to have chosen the 
plain and adaptable medium suited to his thought — and 
this long before he had any acquaintance with Swift. The 
body of his authentic work, except where coherence seri¬ 
ously flags, forms an admirable though limited exhibit in 
the English prose of a rarely equaled period. 

The new and more restricted science — physical science 
in the Newtonian sense —not only had a powerful hold 
upon Arbuthnot’s mind, but secured that hold very early 
in his life. It turned his face to the future, and thus had 
its part in depriving his classical learning of a closed in¬ 
terest and in encouraging a direct and abrupt manner of 
expression. But artistically his works must have suflFered 
somewhat under this influence. 

He was by nature limited in the gift of artistic patience. 
It can hardly be said that he was actually impatient in 
the face of a literary problem; rather he disregarded such 
problems as did not solve themselves. His fondness for 
the “proposals” type of brief pamphlet brought the ex¬ 
cellent and the mediocre together, so' that he rarely dis- 
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curred to him, and it is in some sense true that the uneven 
ness of his work is nature^s price for the general freedom 
of his satire from an assumed personal superiority. Swift 
who passed the scientific arena without feeling its distrac* 
tion or its stimulus, showed a far greater power of con¬ 
centration and selection. 

If his predilection for science is to be blamed in part 
for the unselectiveness of Arbuthnot’s literary eflFort, it at 
any rate happily reinforced his natural taste for the con¬ 
crete item. In his satires he tied down abstraction to its 
precise meaning in terms of experience. “Your good 
housewives are apt to look into the minutest things; there¬ 
fore some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel-piecing of her 
shoes, grudging a quarter of a pound of soap and sand to 
scour the rooms.” When Jack, under the name of Timo¬ 
thy Trim, first came out of the North, he “seemed to 
mind his loom and his spinning-wheel, till somebody 
turned his head.'* The monstrous lies brought home by 
Discordia, one of Mrs. Bull's daughters, were “of a whale 
that had swallowed a fleet of ships; of the lions being let 
out of the Tower to destroy the Protestant religion; of 
the Pope's being seen in a brandy shop at Wapping; and 
of a prodigious strong man, that was going to shove down 
the cupola of St. Paul's; of three millions of five pound 
pieces that Esquire South had found under an old wall; 
of blazing stars, flying engines, and abundance of such 
stuff,” The papers involving characters embodied much 
dialogue and incident. Calculations of “the value of a 
political lie in pounds, shillings, and pence,” of “the 
weight of ancient men by the doses of physic that were 
given them,” and of “the time, charges, and dimensions” 
of the pole-star light-house project, were the natural 
channels of Arbuthnot's thought; and his plentiful exam¬ 
ples and figures of speech, his suggestions for the organiza¬ 
tion of societies, and his mechanical appliances used as 
illustrative vehicles were the very stuff of outer life. 
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undue stress upon the tangible and visible world. He was 
jin (Questions of conduct^ not of essence*^ A 
year after he had become a “proselyte” he wrote to Swift 
(October 19, 1714): “Poor philosopher Berkeley has now 
the idea of health, which was very hard to produce in him; 
for he had an idea of a strange fever upon him so strong, 
that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing a con¬ 
trary one.” ^ 

In his serious writing, especially on scientific subjects, 
tangible phenomena are naturally the substance of his 
materials: the reader follows arithmetical processes, sees 
images of familiar objects, and understands difficult 
statements through the help of homely comparisons — 
though there is sufficient abstraction to busy the most 
alert intelligence. But the generally readable quality of 
these works owes something in turn to the satirical talent 
of their author. Sprightly remarks are injected into grave 
discussions of physical principles; and while these re¬ 
marks are seldom openly satirical, they always suggest 
the wayward speculation of a mind which thinks of science 
in its everyday implications, not in a mechanized world 
of its own; they add to materialistic facts the touch of 
humor which relieves them of coldness and hardness. 
Such realism keeps the scientist sane, makes scientific 
ideas popularly understandable, and translates scientific 
procedure, which is physical, into terms of progress, which 

is human. 

Arbuthnot’s scientific sympathies, besides discourag¬ 
ing a theoretical mode of thought, played some part also 
as a governor of his wit. They made it impossible for him 
to engage in irresponsible satire. The comic writer faces 
grave temptations. Unlike the patient analyst, he feels 
no obligation to reject details which fail to harmonize 

1, Compare the satire on various metaphysical refinements in Chapters VII 
and XII of the Memoirs oj ScribUrus, 

2. Swift, Correspondencey II, 247. 
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ethically with a central theme. The interest of his reader 

oVtruth'V"' ^ cumulative body 

than w?t. "'"St derive from other sources 

The early eighteenth century had an unusual quota of 
sprightly reporters, such as Ned Ward and Tom Brown 
who saw the panorama of city life in great detail phoTo’ 

graphed individual situations, and gave them in£te' 

and vivid presentation. They had a journalistic entS 
asm for the news they collected, and they worked it up iL 
gay colors with an eye to the mere pleasure of an audience 
The results were alluring and amusing; as entertainment 
for a wide circle they overshadowed works like John But 
But in all this, criticism was lacking. Appraised morally 
sapres of this popular kind were overstatements, with in’ 
sufficient excuse in fact or compensation in fun- their 
authors were not interested in accountability. 

When Arbuthnot was ready to report what had come 
under his observation, a rational , faculty interposed 
oartly moral and partly intellectual, and directed iS use’ 
He had a respect for control. Hence there was a steady 
infusion of thought, even into the most rollicking satire^ 
which often escaped notice but which in the end amounted 
o criticism. The balance of folly and virtue exhibited 
in each of the half dozen chief characters of John Bull 
was not a mere projection of amusing qualities observed 
na urahstically but an estimate of an intricate network of 
forces, political and hurnan. Intellectual conscience thus 
saved Arbuthnot s wit from expenditure in frivolity It 
gave to his satires an undeniable weight. 

To a limited extent this quality appears in his actual 

.^*s<:otical materials, as in the Memoirs 
oJScrtblerus But its more significant effect is found in a 
peculiar rightness of judgment suffusing apparently friv- 
o ous remarks, a rightness which impresses the reader only 
as he pauses to think after he has smiled. A surprising 
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selection of “thoughts on various subjects” can be 
from Arbuthnot. The second Mrs. .Bull did all that miS 
be expected of an affectionate wife and good housekeeDer- 
yet the boundaries of virtues are indivisible things • it 
irnpossible to march up close to the frontiers of frukitv 
without entering the territories of parsimony/’ “A proof 
he,” we learn in m Art of Political Lying, “is like a proof 
charge for a piece of ordnance, to try a standard credu¬ 
lity. Mr. John Gmglicutt explained that by the good 
manners which Demosthenes feared to violate is meant 
“sincerity, in opposition to what we call compliments 
which would have been deemed an abuse.” The first Mrs 
Bull observed to Don Diego that there is one sure way of 
keeping a customer, to “buy dear and sell cheap.” In¬ 
dulgence in exaggeration or unfounded rebuke for the sake 
of a hearty laugh is almost negligible. Many details which 
are not epigrammatic at all, if read thoughtfully, disclose 
irrefutable truths, some of them unflattering, which a 
sentimental society is afraid to acknowledge, but which 
a man trained to see by the unshaded light of mathematics 
will not Ignore. A translation into sober language of the 
Drinciples implied in Arbuthnot’s witticisms would bulk 
arge, and would call for few omissions. They make up 
a store of prudential judgments akin to those of Franklin 
in common sense, however ridiculously they may be 
tricked out for purposes of entertainment. It is proper to 
apply to Arbuthnot the words which Dryden used of 
Clmucer, that he is a perpetual fountain of good sense. 

I et while a conduct book might be made up of his re- 
sponsi^ble views, Arbuthnot would doubtless have said, as 
he did of the rules for diet, that the practice must be 
flexible and individual. The moderate but unmistakable 
air of sentiment which the original John Bull carried with 
im in a season of sharp and even scurrilous raillery was 
the stamp of Arbuthnot’s own moderation, of a kind of 
intellectual and social amenity which in practice modified 
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round the opposite pole: strongly devoted to a code long 
accepted by civilized man in his lip-service, they expended 
themselves in baring to men’s eyes their unspeakable folly 
in growing weeds instead of grain in the land they had in¬ 
herited. To both of these men Arbuthnot owed much 
more than he gave; for, though his mind was original and 
active, his amiable labors were uncentered. 

Eclecticism lacks the driving force of a single great idea. 
It is true that Arbuthnot’s admirable native gifts might 
have exercised no guiding influence even if devoted to a 
single cause; he might have been on the one hand a Ward 
or a Brown, on the other a Mead or a Freind or a Wood¬ 
ward. It is still true, however, that the division of his in¬ 
terests made any such contribution impossible. Steady 
days of industrious application to an idea, the repeated 
struggle with its baffling perplexities until creation takes 
form, are an investment of energies which he did not 
easily afford, despite the precepts of his serious works on 
the subject of discipline. But it is in the virtue of this de¬ 
fect that his claim to a representative humanism lies. He 
was incapable of neglecting either of the two great worlds 
which lured him, and he showed that each can be made 
more humane by excursions into the other. 

In all this, he did not lose his sense of direction. Despite 
the intellectual uncertainty of the age and the marked 
diversity of his own observations, there is a surprising 
integrity in his utterances. A poetic strain might have 
given him a better claim to universality. On the other 
hand, it might have blurred the edge of his best thought, 
wherein precision of meaning offsets a ranging and some¬ 
what fragmentary method. 

In the words which Voltaire used of Locke, there is here 
a man “who has no enormous possessions, but whose sub¬ 
stance is well assured.’* His humanity is far more robust 
than that of Newman’s gentleman; yet it embodies many 
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describe?'of Newman 
descnbes. Certainly whether from cultivation or from 

the deeper spring of nature, Arbuthnot “knows when to 

be senous and when to trifle, and he has a sure tact which 

with effect’ g'-^cefulness and to be serious 
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Miscellaneous Notes 


Portrait 

The best known portrait, presumably by Charles Tervas is 

reproduced in G. A. Aitken, The Life and Works of John Ar 

buthnot. The original is in the Royal College of Physicians 
London. ^ ’ 

The portrait facing the title-page of the present volume is from 
a painting acquired in 1885 h the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh. Although signed by William Robi nson» 
the canvas is not dated; and, obviously on the supposition that 

earlier canvas, it has recently been ascribed 
to William Robinson (1799-1839), pupil of Sir Thomas Law- 

Tr ascription, however, is rejected by Mr. Haswell 
Miller, Keeper of the Scottish Gallery, who finds in the painting 
no characteristics of the early nineteenth century. Its origin 
therefore, must be called obscure. Mr. Miller has no doubt 

that It IS a contemporary work by another William Robinson 
thus far unrecorded. 


From 1665 to 1689 Arbuthnot’s father, the Reverend Alex¬ 
ander Arbuthnot (died 1691), was rector at Arbuthnott in Kin¬ 
cardineshire under the patronage of Lord Arbuthnott. Ulti¬ 
mately the two men were of the same family, a very old one; 
but the Aberdeenshire branch, to which Alexander Arbuthnot 
belonged, had been distinct for about two centuries. In 1641 
the Kincardineshire representative was made the first Vis¬ 
count as successor of the ancient lairds. It was thus only by 
the accident of his father s employment and residence that John 

YvV/fVi AUgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kuenstler, 

A Robinson's activities as a copyist, see The 

New Senes, V (1853), 27. 
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Arbuthnot was born in the shadow of Arbuthnott House near 
Bervie. The precise date of his birth is not recorded, but he was 
baptized on April 29, 1667. He died on February 27, 1735, m 

The time of his marriage is unknown. In the records of the 
Church of St. James’s, Piccadilly, where both the Doctor and 
his wife (died 1730) were buried, the latter is called Margaret 
Arbuthnott”;' but she is only a shadowy figure in the corre¬ 
spondence of Arbuthnot and his friends. In his letter to Swift 
(1713) reproduced below, Arbuthnot said, I have lost six 

children.” Besides these, there were four children who grew 
up: George (1703-1779); Charles (1705 1731); Margaret 

(?-i74o); and Anne j v 

Since none of the four ever married, there are no descendan s 

of Dr. John Arbuthnot. His half-brother George (born 1688) 
was the grandfather of the Right Honorable Charles Arbuthnot 
(1767-1850), Ambassador to Turkey; of ^exander Arbuthnot 
1768-1828), Bishop of Killaloe; of General Sir Robert Arbuth¬ 
not (1773-1853); and of General Sir Thomas Arbuthnot (1776- 

genealogical table and notes in Aitken have been ampli¬ 
fied and slightly corrected by Mrs. P. S.-M. Arbuthnot. 

Spelling and Pronunciation 0/ the Name 

The old name was Arbuthnot. At some 
1641, the noble line (Kincardineshire) doubled the final letter, 
and this spelling was adopted by the Reverend Alexander Ar- 
buthnot. Following his father’s custom, Dr. Arbuthnot, ap¬ 
parently without knowing what the distinction ^ 

fhe same form in signing his letters and his wdl. 
name appeared on the title-page of hshed work it 

Arbuthnot, and this was the form ordinarily used by his con- 

1 Mrs P. S.-M. Arbuthnot, Memories of the Ariiilhnots of KincaMineshtre 
and AMeenshire (1920), p. 160. Mrs. Arbuthnot suggests that VVemyss 
was possibly the maiden name of the Doctor s wife. 

2. Flamsteed referred on July 4, 1705. W 'i ^,,1 Arbuth 

buthnot’s daughter” (Bally. An Account of Flamsteed, pp. 79 . “O- 
not’s trip to France in 1718 was for the purpose of leaving his two daughters 

with their uncle in Rouen, 
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SeTe"''' <^h"^«terizes the AberdetH 

in S^cfotS k„ow„ 

h.t syllable. PoV, SwJt, aJj Ga^aTused tS S' "" 

Arburthnot, which was so common thaHt fV, ’ variant 

p«f.c, .0 the Motte H,„Z2,T-,mZ ">■'k' 

on the first syllable was general. ^ ^ ’ “ggests that stress 

transcription oj the Letter shown opposite page 392 ■ 

Dear Friend, 

friend, and more Z the a^erion of Irothe/Tdo'"^^'!^'’* ""riky 

has been used to, he is much a stranger to dn ‘‘^kction he 

a true sense of his present condition for whicr/k^w Tr^' 
religion are both too weak, and I believe Ir pWosophy and 

should be so. I have lost six children If I T 

I could have been content to hale ransomed7°r ^ 

has the sentiments of humanity fnd Lternril ff ' • 

and I should not love him so will if hi had not 

friend, I question not but you will unnn rb'^ ’ my dear 

of humanity that are incuml^ent uDoilvo °‘^'^®sion do these offices 

you will find will succeed better bv r ^ ^ vpon many accounts, which 

jects than by the most rational refl'ecZ? ‘ 

Everybody here shares in his grief from he k*ffl’ction. 

est of his humble servants My Ladv M 

■nd gr».d ,h., „ .a ■as*"':;’ T“‘k 

but I know enough to believe her a Lsttlllabr”^"" “,T" y®"- 

preserve the life of thl poor child to '^““Id 

it will not be a good warfor m v l 1 m ^ Relieve 

as possible again in his business for I kno^T ®PP‘^^'' soon 

ousiness, tor I know by experience that the best 

came of ‘hi'dwh^f’roM Windsor when news 

|t IS the first of his letters to Swift Tb Marchioness of Carmarthen. 

Record Office, London. P--<=“rved in the Public 
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cure is by diverting the thoughts. I hope we may see you here next 
Saturday. Your friends remember you kindly. I am 

Dear sir, 

Your affectionate brother 

and most humble servant, 

Jo. Arbuthnott. 

Take your opportunity to make my compliments to my Lord. I am 
truly sorry for him, and I have the vanity to think he would be so 
for me upon such an occasion. 
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Welbeck Abbey MSS. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Miscellanea 8i 


(Endorsed by Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, “Concerning the Peace 
by Dr. Arbuthnot, i6 Apr; 1713 '*)* 

That the Articles of peace are a very improper subject of a parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry, both by reason of the unusualness of the president 
& the uncertain issue of such debates in popular Assemblys. 

That while such a debate is depending it will affoord a fair oppor¬ 
tunity for the faction to practice all their arts in working upon the 
discontented & seducing the weak & for mere Mercenarys to raise their 

demmands&ingenerallfor all the secret & open enimysofthe Ministry 
to link themselves together. ^ 

That ther are many who like the peace that would hang the peace 
makers & some who like it in generall that in some votes upon particu 
lar Articles may leave the Ministry especially upon the Article of Spain 
remaining in the hands of a Branch of the house of Bourbon, most 
people will reckon it & point of honour to vote 3.s they did before 
Any vote savouring of discontent with the present Articles of peace 
might have a very ill effect abroad in making them think themselves 
unsecure of the observance of them or in danger of a new war in case 
of the prevalency of the faction in England, which considering the 

uncertainty of our Government is (at least to them) no impossible 
supposition. ^ 

For these & many other reasons it may be advyseable to delay the 

enquiry into the state of the nation till parliamentary business is near 

finish d, & so It be in The Queen’s power to stop it or lett it go on as she 
pleases. 

But if such an enquiry is to be made, it is better that it should be 
propos d by the Ministry than extorted from them. 

That in managing such a debate The faction should be given to un- 
derstand that if they are not willing to come in to an unanimous vote of 
an Address of generall thanks & approbation they must expect to have 
their proceedings narrowly enquir’s [enquired] into. 


I. pe text is printed, by permission of the Duke of Portland, from a tran- 

script kindly made by the Librarian at Welbeck Abbey. The manuscript is in 
Arbuthnot s hand. 
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In the Debate upon the state of the nation care should be taken not 
to lett them break in upon the Articles of peace directly befor the pre¬ 
vious enquiry into the state of the nation when the treaty first com¬ 
menc’d without which it is impossible to pass any just or reasonable 
judgements. In this I think three particulars will fall justly under 
consideration 

I. The Bad state of trade & publick Credit 

The unequal share of the Burden of the war unnecessarily & 

partially laid upon England. 

The villanous & wicked designs of continuing the war apparent 
from many particulars which debate might end perhaps in resolutions 
to the following purpose 

That ther was a wicked design of continuing the war by refusing the 
just & honourable conditions oflFer’d by ffrance as to what regarded the 
confederates in generall & by demanding such as were impossible. 

That this design apear’d further by neglecting the opportunity of 
making peace during the bad state of flPrance by reason of the famine 
in the year 1709. 

That the Attaquing ffrance wher her ffrontier was strongest and her 
Garisons most numerous was more like a design to enlarge the Dutch 
Territorys than to putt an end to the war, for if the taking of Landrecy 
was of such importance, why was it not attempted sooner. 

That the refusing the conditions offer’d by the ffr. King at Getru- 
denberg wherby he oblig’d himself to evacuate Spain, & to assist with 
his money towards the reduction of it was the immediate occasion of 
the Misfortunes that happen’d to our Armys in Spain after the victory 
of Saragossa. 

That in generall ther being but three possible cases the beating 
K. Philip out of Spaine, making a seperate peace with Spaine or con¬ 
tinuing the war, the neglecting the first & refusing the second must 

necessarily throw us into the third. 

Another Branch of the enquiry ought to be the restless endeavours 
of the party to break off the present Treaty of peace which expos’d in a 
new light would render the faction very odious, particularly on the 
Dutch refusing to joyn with us in the cessation of Arms, perhaps some 
resolution might be form’d to the following purpose. 

That the Delivery of the port and ffortress of Dunkirk into her 
Majesty’s hands was a just equivalent for a two months cessation of 
Arms, & That no service could be perform’d by the Army during that 
time of great importance & That if the Ministry had advys’d her Maj¬ 
esty to refuse it upon these Terms as a pledge for the performance of 
the Articles stipulated by ffrance they would have justly incurr’d the 

censure of this house. 
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That all those who endeavour’d bv serrpt . • . 

Dutch from entering into the cessation of Anm withdie 
persuade them to seperate their troops from those of hel MVesTv & to 

seduce the fforeign troops m her Majesty's pay from ther obed enct to 
her Generali did by such practices manifestly endino^r tU. T f 
the Grand Alliance to the Great danger of the Kin Jl / ^^akmg of 

tant religion & the breaking off the present Treaty whiTh h^M^aT'?' 
was advysd to carry on by both houses nf n-,,-r' r Majesty 

rendering the war impracticable if it had been nec^Tary &7or1uch 
their wicked practices are emmys to the Queen & Kingdom 
As to 1 he lixception against the nresenf r ■ 

. B„„ch .h. ifo.„.? Bo^bo^rr; s; 

The impossibility of reducing the Smnltjr^ u c ^ 

.1,™ f,» K. Bhaip „hich ^ „„E', 

tempts to England was a design fitt to be Abandon’d 
That if K. Philip had been induc’d to Quite Spain ther was danper 

force of ffrance to back them would have given a pmpr n.nk k'i r 
success to That which has been allways reckon’d tlie verTbu'gt^ of 

person F«nce & Spain in one 


famJy^ofSaSSfwty^el 

succession to the Throne of ffrance even During The Wa ®l'"h'“"' 
another way whereby the so much Dreaded Eve^t of rb^ ’ •" 
two Monarchys might have happen’d & for R u 

b-c .b,.d .ilh g,L. p,„d.Sr.4i:’ 7 

That if It were Allow’d that no renouncation is of ircelf p c,.«; • 

® ^"°^"cation of the Monarchy of ffrance by^Kfng 
p IS as valid quatenus a renouncation upon the supnosition nf h*^ 

“ave'"be'e77poTh'is reavinrir^'^'"" 

Renouncation of ffrance seems rather the better for 

houroTSon toTeep KiTg^PhT'? 

oouroon to keep King Philip from succeeding to the ffrench 
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Monarchy & contrary to the interest of the Spaniards to assist him if 
he should violate his most sacred oath of renouncation, & therefore the 
present scheme of peace seems the best that human prudence could 
contryve to hinder the union of the two Monarchys, being it executes 
it self. 

Then it will be thought necessary to look into the severall advantages 
that Brittain has by the treaty & compare them with the advantages 
stipulated by former treatys for which her Majesty ought to have 
particular thanks. 
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